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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


Tokyo, October 14th, 1879. 

A General Meeting wa.s held at the Shohei kuwan, Seido TOkiyo, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 14th, Dr. Divers, Vice-President for Tokiyo, in the chair. 

The minutes of the Annual Meeting, held on June 30th, were read and 
approved. 

The Chairman referred to the great loss the .Society had sustained in 
the departure from Japan of its President, the Rev. Dr. Syle, and infonn- 
ed the Society that at the Last meeting of Council Dr. Syle had read a 
farewell adrlress, which the Council dcterniiiicd sliould be read at the next 
General Meeting. 

The Recording Secretary for Tokiyo then read Dr. Syle's address, which 


was as follows : — 
“• Gentlemen ; 



Allow me to claim your attention for a few moments, before com- 
mencing the business of this meeting. I feel reluctant to bid farewell to 
yourselves, as representing the Asiatic Society of Japan, without expressing 
the great interest I feel in your transactions, and my earnest desire that 
the prosperity of pa.st years may lie suqrassed by the greater prosperity 
of years to come. During the brief existence of our organisation we have 
passed through three successive experiences, which seem analogous to the 
ailments of childhood ; and which, like them, are destined to be outgrown 
by native vigor of constitution. We were first attacked liy a malarious 
influence from without — the ridicule whicli some would have us accept as 
a ‘ test of truth ' — though it is not easy to understand in what sense it 
can tie so considered. Our Society, however, survived the attack, and has 
lieen no further molested by tliose who seem to tiiink everything in life 
^especially a learned society — is simply' food for fun. Our next difticulty 
arose from the suspicion that we existed only in the interests of ‘ a clique ’ 
— though it was found very difficult to ascertain who constituted that 
clique ; — what was its character and wliat its objects. After giving this 
matter a good deal of earnest, and I hojx; candid, consideration, 1 myself 
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came to the conclusion that the charge was well founded ; that there was 
not only one clique connected with the Society, Imt two ; and that the 
one consisted of those who exerted theirrselves and did the best they 
could to make the Societ}’'s meetings interesting and profitable, and the 
other was composed of those whose energies took the form of fault-finding, 
but without any corresponditrg effort to improve that of which they com- 
plained. I am happy to think that the latter soon exhibited .symptoms 
of dissolution, while the former have continued to give evidence of a 
vigorous vitality. Our third enrbarrassirrent arose from an over-haste, in 
certain (juarters, to have everything we did published to the world as 
quickly as possible, and in ways nrost calculated to ensure notoriety. It 
was found somewhat difficult to calm down the animation of some of our 
too zealous friends, and to convince them that to make pre.sent popularity 
a leading object of our society was not comjratible with its true character 
as an association of scholarly gentlemen engaged in the calm and careful 
pursuit of knowledge connected with this quarter of the world, and especi- 
ally with the country in which we have onr ‘ local habitation ’ and from 
which we adopt our ‘name.” The words ‘.Vsiatic’ and ‘Japan’ express, 
with convenient clearness, the general scope of our design and the special 
field of our investigations. 'I'his fact leads to the mention of the next 
embarrassment we encountered, namely, tnat of putting some limits to the 
fields of research into whicli, as a society, we were disposed to enter. It 
would have made our lalmrs altogctlier too iiromiscuous if we had at- 
tempted to ‘intermeddle witli all knowleilge’; and it was therefore — 
wisely, as we think — resolved to adliere to the limits indicated, as has 
been just remarked, i>y the very title Ijornc ity the .society itself. That 
title was adopted, and lias lieen adhered to, not without care and delibera- 
tion. W’e have refrained from affiliating ourselves with other societies 
having similar objects, for this reason among others ; — that Japanese 
gentlemen — especially those who liave liecome acquainted witli our langu- 
age and institutions, might be included among our memlier.s, and cooperate 
with us m tlie promotion of our common olijects. W’e are glad to know 
that this result has been attained in part ; and our hope is that, in each 
successive year, more and more Japanese names will be entered on our 
roll of memliersliip. 'Hie last point we will mention, upon whicli some 
difficulty has been encountered, is the mistaken attempt made at one time 
to give the discu.ssions which usually follow the reading of our papers, 
a somewhat belligerent character; to turn the floor of our society into a 
mere arena for debate. Happily, the general good sense .and friendly 
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feeling which has characterized our proceedings (for we think this may 
be claimed without presumption) prevented this incipient tendency from 
becoming a confirmed habit ; and as we have never been troubled by the 
intrusion of passing politics or theological controversy — two things foreign 
to our objects, however important in themselves — we have happily pre- 
served the harmony which should always characterize those who cherish 
mutual respect, while they unite for a common purpose — the increase and 
diftusion of Useful knowledge* connected with our selected field. That 
field is one of peculiar interest in more ways than ^^e will attempt to 
enumerate ; and we are gratified and encouraged in attempting its cultiva- 
tion by having as collaborators the excellent Asiatic Society of our 
German friends as well as the Jaj^anese Geographical Society subsequently 
formed. The recent reception unitedly given by these three societies to 
Prof. Xordenskjold and his energetic associates of the was a happy 

culmination of our scientific fellow-sbij), and a plc<lgc, I trust, of the con- 
tinuance of our harmonious cooperatiom That such cooperation may be 
continuous, ^se must not only steer clear of difficulties — .such as those 
which have been referred to — but we mu'^t guide ourselves by tlie Pole 
Star of Truth — by which is meant a certified knowledge of tlie Reality 
of Thing.s ; and we must oppose ourselves resolutely to what might well 
]je called a scientific heresy — one unhappily })revaleni at the piesent time, 
and very deleterious in its eftects, both immediate and remote. Our 
reference is to the notion — fostered by much of the misleading plirase- 
ology which is employed by some popular writers — tliat there can be, and 
is, conflict between varioii.s forms of truth, in the sense that one mu.st 
subjugate the otlier. This is simply impossible ; and the idea ought to 
be not merely discredite<l, but repelled a.s savoring of dl^loyalty to the 
majesty of truth itself, and as standing in the way of all real scientific 
advancement. Xo apology is oft’ered for introducing thi> topic here. 
Indeed, it introduces — not to say intrudes — itself, by insidiously pervading 
the literature that aims tu be considered philosophical, and forcing its i>ad 
phraseology upon the accejilance of .scientific men, to the great detriment 
of that clearness and accuracy which are of the e-sence of all that can 
rightly claim the name of Science. Beside^, unle-'S we have the confid- 
ence that our efforts and investigations tend to the perfecting of that 
harmony of all true knowledge which is beautifully exemplified in the 
connection of the Pliysical Sciences, and which is destined to receive a 
still more beautiful elucidation in the harmeuiizing of rj// the sciences — 
historical, ethnological, intellectual, moral : — unless, I say, we can look 



forward to this magnificent consummation, our energies will be enfeebled, 
and we shall lack the animation and persistence which can only be found 
when the object presented to our view is both worthy and attainable. 
It is not, therefore, from any partial, transient, or local considerations 
that we are induced to lay stress on the scientific right-mindedness which 
refuses to entertain the thought that astronomy can contradict geology, or 
virtue conflict with knowledge, or antliropology' subjugate morals. Adjust- 
ments must 1)6 effected, and proportions must be observed ; but one truth 
cannot destroy or impair any other truth, and this axiom we shall do 
well to recognize and rely upon. 

“ .-Vllow me now to make one or two practical suggestions with refer- 
ence to the Society's future operations. 

“ First — The subject of tides and currents around the coasts of Japan 
has not yet received due attention, notwith.standing its great interest and 
practical importance. In our own Transactions will be found painful 
evidence of the great losses of life and property on these coasts which 
have resulted, in part, at least, from the imperfect state of our presents 
knowledge a.s to the tides and currents which sweep around these shore 
in a very peculiar and remarkable manner. I.et me cmninend to your 
attention the question as to how reliable observation can best be made 
and the results tabulated for use, both here and abroad, where informa- 
tion is greatly desired on this particular subject. 

“ 2 n<lly — It would, I feel confident, be both agreeable and instructive’ 
if the .Society would lake some pains to organize occasional excursions to 
localities of historic or physical interest within reach of this city. .Such 
places at Kamakura, Enoshima, Meguro, Totsiika, ( tyama, might well 
receive attention in this way : they would reward the observing investigator 
by giving him an insight into Japan as it was, and as it is, such as can 
hardly be so well obtained in any other way. Any one who has visited, 
in thi.s manner, such localities as Dartmoor, Galway or the Trossacks, not 
to speak of fields of historic and antiquarian interest, will need no argu- 
ment to induce him to make similar excursions in these parts ; and if, in 
addition to such inducements, we consider the felicitous fact that our 
Society brings together, in pleasant accord, the various cla.sses which con- 
stitute the foreign element in this remote region of the world, we may 
see an additional reason in undertaking to give a pleasant variety to its 
arrangements, — such a variety as xvill enalile its members to enjoy, amid 
the scenes of nature, the good companionship which has hitherto been 
confined to the committee room and the lecture hall." 
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It was announced that Prof. A. E. Xorden'^kjohl, of the Swedish Arctic 
Expedition, and the Rev. E. AV. Syle, D. IJ., the retiring President, had 
been elected honoran’’ memberN of tlie Society. 

The Librarian laid upon the table a large nuinlier of exchanges and 
donations of books and pamphlets. 

Profes?.or R. W. Atkinson, lb Sc., read a paper entitled *• Vatsugatakc, 
llakusan and Tateyama ; Notes of a Summer Trip.*' A discussion follow- 
ed, in which the Chairman and Messrs. Dixon, !Mardinll and Whitney 
took part. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Atkinson in the name of the Society fur 
his communication, and the meeting was then adjourned. 


Tokyo, Nov. nth, 1S70. 

A General Meeting was iield at tlie Sliuhei Kuwan, Scido, Tukiyu, on 
Tuesday, November nth. Dr. r)iveis. President, in the chain 

The minutes of the la^-t meeting were read and a[)proved. 

The Recording Secretary for Tdkiyd suted that the (.\>uncil had elected 
Edward l)ivers. Esq., M. 1),, foimcrly Vicc-Pre.sidciit for TokLo, to the 
vacant office of President ; aLo that William George Aston, Esq , had 
been elected \’iee-President for d'bkiyo m the room (T l>r. r>hers. It 
was also announced that the Rev. ])i. Joseph Edkins^ of Peking, had 
been elected an honorary member, and that Mr. Henry Gribble had been 
reelected an onlinary member. 

The Librarian reporte<l the receijn of various exchanges, and donatic^ns; 
among.st others, a copy of the Narrative of Perryk Expedition to Japan, 
presented by the Rev. J. L. Amcrman. 

Dr. H. f'aulds contributed tlie following “ Note on the Ningiyoseki of 
Nishiki-gawa, and laid some sj^ecimens on the table : — 

NOTE ON IT IE NTNGIYO-SEKI 01’ NISIIIKl-GAWA. 

The members of this Society may jicrhaps before have heard of certain 
little stone images of the gods which j^ious pilgiims aie taught^to belies e 
grow^spontaneuusly in a ceitain western river of Japan. If so,Nomermay 
readily have supposed that the tradition referred to something analogous 
to the pearl-coated images of P»iiddha n«)\\ so well known to residents in 
China, which are simplv little casiing>. which, when "inserted .bet\vcen|lhe 
shells, of a living oyster, co\er tliem^elves with a secretion^of jiearkAs^a 
bullet w'hen embedded in the ti'isuos of a living man has been known to 
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coat itself with a membrane. Through the kindness of Mr. Katsura, a 
native of the district in whicli these ishi-ningiyd are said to be produced, 
I am enabled to lay before the society a few particulars which I have 
gleaned respecting them. These ‘ images ’ are sold in neat little wooden 
boxes, the outsides of which are adorned with a coloured picture of tlie 
bridge .and river where they are obtained. It is in Yamaguchi Ken, Suwo 
no Kuni (Boshiu), on the Xishiki-gawa at Kin-tai-kiyo bridge. WTien 
opened the box becomes a shrine, with seven of these little objects 
arranged to represent the Shichi Fuku-jin or seven Japanese gods of 
happiness and prosperity. Hold, Fukurokiijii, Benten, Bishamon, Yebisu, 
Daikoku and Jitrojin. 

The images are composed of minute water-worn fragments of pebble of 
different kinds ; and there are generally two to four larger somewhat flat- 
tened wing-like ones placed on either side. They seem to be solid, and 
without any apparent opening, but it is not difficult to discern that the 
little stone which stands for the head of the tiny deity has been deftly 
stuck on with some kind of sacred glue by the enterprising speculators on 
the credulity of the peasants. On now comparing with these the natural 
unsophisticated object, several specimens of which are now shown, it may 
be observed that the little object is hollow, with a rounded opening above, 
and IS lined with a soft, smooth and silky substance. It is in short the 
case of a larva living in a pebbly river’s bed. By means of correspondence 
I have succeeded in getting a number of the larvte, — which are cylindrical 
in shape, of a dull yellowish brown colour, with a curious pair of feet 
quite at the end of the abdomen. They are in greatest abundance in 
water of about one or two feet deep, above and below the bridge which 
has been mentioned, and are found often with heads protruding from the 
case crawling over large stones. 'I hcy are said to appear about May and 
the larvae leave their cases about Octolrer. They evidently belong, I think, 
to the Phryganeidic {^Laireille'), a branch of the Neuroptera. 

The LvnnopJtihis fiavicornis (Fabr.) builds up of little shells a very 
similar dwelling. The eminent American entomologist Packard, in his 
‘ Guide to the .Study of Insects,’ figures (60S a) a ‘ case ’ very much like 
those now before you. They are found abundantly in Labrador, and he 
tells us that although he had not raised the image, the larva was prob- 
ably that of Limnophilus sidpimctuhiliis (Zetterstadt). The case figured 
by him, however, though very much like those now shown by me, is 
relatively very much longer, the stones are proportionately smaller and 
more nearly uniform in size, and it lacks entirely the large wing-like 
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fragments which form so charactersstic a feature in most of the specimens 
from Xishiki-gawa. The purpose of these I cannot quite explain, unless 
they might perhaps serve to steady the lar\'a-case in the water. These 
‘ wings ’ are wanting or not well marked in only a very few of the speci- 
mens in my possession. The correspondent who collected the larvae now 
shown cautiously e.xpresses a doubt as to whether the larger ones are 
really the same insect in a more advanced stage, as at first appeared to 
him likely. His doubt is, I believe, fully justified. They are larvae of a 
species of Perla. They are curiously marked on the dorsal surface, and 
possess two remarkably long caudal hairs. From their habit of hiding 
under little stones while on the watch for other insects on which they 
prey, one might readily but wrongly suppose them to be merely individuals 
of maturer development, but otherwise identical with those first described. 
The architectural habits of nearly this whole group are of extreme in- 
terest, and might furnish much fresh material for the comparative study 
of instinct. 

Mr. W. G. Aston read a paper entitled “ Note on a Proposed New 
Arrangement of the Korean Alphabet.” 

Mr. John Milne read a paper entitled “ Prehistoric Remains from Hako- 
date and Otarunai, with General Remarks on the Stone Age of Japan.” 
A discussion followed, in which the President and Messrs. Faulds, Aston 
and Atkinson took part. Mr. Milne replied, and the meeting was then 
adjourned. 




MIxrXKS OK ^[KETIXGS. 


Tokio. Dpc. nth, 1879. 

A Geiu'ial Meeting was held at the Kiidheikuwan, Soido, TokiyO, on 
Tuseday, Jh'ceniher 9th, 1879, Dv. Di\vs, Piesident, in the chair. 

The mimrtes of last meeting were read and approved. The election of 
ilr. Ivobeit Liiley as an ordinary meniher of the Society was announced. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various ex.changes and donations; 
amongst othei-i a complete set of the .Tournal of the American Oriental Society, 
tor which the meeting voted thanks. 

Z\lr. .J. 11. Guhhins read extracts trom a pai>er entitled “Hideyoshi and the - 
Satsuma .Ian in the XVith centuiy."’ The President, Mr. Aston, and Mr. 
Cooper made a few remarks. 

Mr. O. -J. Tarring read a paper entitled “Land Provisions of the Taiho 
Rio.’’ After some remarks fiom the president, the Rev. IV. B. Wright. Mr. 
Aston. Dr. iMcC’artee, and the author of the paper, the usual votes of thanks 
were awarded, and the meeting was atl;ourned. 


ToKlYfi. Jan. Pith, 1880. 

A gem-ral ^Meeting was held at the Shoheikuwan, Seido, Tokiyo, on 
Tuesday. January 18th. Dr. Divers, President, in tlte chair. 

The leinutes of last meeting were read and approved. The election of Mr. 
John iMorri.s and of Mr. .James Main Dixon as ordinary members was 
announced. 

Tlic Lihvuiian reported liie receipt of various exchanges and donations; 
amongst oth.eis a copj’ of Bancroft’.s “Xative Races of the Pacific Coast." in 5 
vohs.. presented by the late president, the Rev. Dr. Syle. The Society voted 
its thanks. 

Dr. Panlds said that he had visited the Institution for the Blind, re- 
cently eitscted in Tsukiji. and that there were in it two rooms well adapted 
for public meetings, one of which, he suggested, might be used by the Society. 

The introduction to a pajK'!- entitled “A Catalogue of the Birds ot Japan.” 
by Captain Blakiston and H. Pryer, Esq., was read by the Corresponding 
Secretary in the absence of the authors, and the catalogue was laid on the 
table. 

A papiT “On the .Tapanesc letters chi and fsu,” by the Rev. Dr. Edkins, 
corresponding member of the Society, was read by Mr. Dallas, in the absence 
of tlie author, and a “Reply” to the same paper was read by E. Sutow, Esq. 
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Some discussion eri->ued as to the desirability of allowing any member who 
might desire it an opportunity of reading beforehand any paper about to be 
read before the Society, and tJie President ob.served that tlie Serretaries would 
give any men her of the Society this facility if he chose to request it, and if it 
was in their power. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour a paper by F. V. Dickins, Esq., which 
formed part of the programme, w.is postponed to a future meeting. The 
meeting uas then adjourned. 


TOkiyo, Feb. tOth. 1880. 

A General Meeting was held at the 8hr>heikiiwan, SeidO, Tokiyo, on 
Tuseday, February lOtli. Ur. Uivers. Pvesideiit. in the cli lir. 

The irinutes of the last General ^Meeting were read and approved. 

• The eii'ctions of Captain E. IViNoii Hasiiell as an ordinary member, and 
of illr. .1. B. Coiiglitrie, of Hong Kong, a^ a non-resident member, were an- 
nounced. Tlie Coirespondiiig Secietary read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Svle. 
of which the following is an extract; — 

‘■Xkw Yokk, dan. 7th, 1880. 

■'YIy De.4B Mr. S.vtow: 

‘Tn the course of the joiiriieyings tcnich have occupied me since my return 
to this countrj-, I have visited IVasIiitigtoii and Philadelphia, and have not 
omitted to avail niy.-elf of oppoiliiiiitics for advancing the objects of oui 
society, by endeavouring to liiing ourscives more fully rn rnpport with other 
associations of a similar character. 

‘‘And here, allow me to ask th.xt you will return tlie Council my best 
thanks for the kind iiianiicr in uhich they liave mi'iilioiied niy past .services, 
and have made me an honorary ineiiibei-. 

"At AVashington I had interviews with Gen. Myers (of the Signal Bureau), 
and with others, on the subject of tide observations on the coast of Japan. 
I expect tliat the Ja|iaiiesc Hydiogr.i|)liical Bnieau or else .\diniral Eiionioto 
will receive some coinniunication on tiii.! subject, either through the Japanese 
Begation, or otherwi.se ” 

Idle Eibrarian reportcl the receipt of varimi.- exchanges and donations, 
for which votes of thanks were accorded. 

Professor Atkinson eomiminicatcd a "Xote of aiiali scs of .Japanese clays.'’ 

Jlr. 'William Brainscn read a paiier on ".lapaiiesc Chronology and 
Calendars ’ ' which eliciteil some discussion. The usual votes of thanks were 
passed and the meeting was adjoin ned. 


TriKiYo, ilarch 9th, 1880. 

A General Meeting was held at the Siu.heikuwan, SeidO, TokiyO, on 
Tuesday. Ma'cli 9tli, ISSO, Dr. Divers. PresiJent. in the chair. 

The inini’lcs of last meeting wei-e read and approved. 

' At i(r. Branisen s desire, this paper is not printed in the Society’s Tran- 
•saetions. it being his intention to publish it indepen.leiitlv. 
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L'lie eli'flion of Dr. David Biiniiis and of 3[r. A. W. Tfiompson as ordinary 
members was aimoimced. 

Tlie Libia rian laid a miniber of donations exchanges of periodicals on 
tlie table. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain read a paper entitled "A Short Memoir from the 
XVlIth Century ” 

Mr. Dallas, in tlie absence of the author, read a paper by Mr. F. V. Diekins 
‘"On the Kana Transliteration System.’’ 

Some discussion followed the reading of the papers, and votes of thanks 
were passed to the authors, and to Mr. Dallas, 

ilr. Branisfn gave notice that at the next General Meeting he would bring 
forward the following motion; — ■’That three tneinber.s of the Council and three 
ordinary nieinber.s of the .society bo chosen liy this meeting to form a committee 
whose duty it shall be to consider what measures can be taken to secure unifor- 
toity in the transliteration of -Lipanesc words in the Society’s Transactions; and 
that tb.e re-idt of ihcii dcUlici.itioii'. in the f.'iin of some rule, be laid before a 
General Meeting for adoption.” 

The meeling was then adjeurned. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


TokitS, April 13th, 1880. 

A Gfeneral Sleeting was held at the Sho hei Kuwan, Seido, Tokiyo, on 
Tuesday, April 13, 1880, Dr. Divers, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The Recording Secretary for Tokiyo reported that Jlr. Jlarion 51. Scott 
had been elected a member of Council to dll the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Anderson’s departure from Japan. 

The Libarian reported the receipt of various presents, a list of which is 
appended. Thanks were ordered. 

Mr. Bramsen moved, “That three members of the Council and three 
ordinary members of the Society shall be chosen b.v this meeting to form a 
Committee, whose dut.y it shall be to consider what measures can be taken, 
to secure uniformity in the transliteration of Japanese words in the Society’s 
Transaction; and that the result of their deliberations, in the form of some 
rule, be placed before a general meeting for adoption.” 

The Rev. C. T. Blanchet seconded this motion. 

Mr. Satow' proposed, as an amendment, that the words “in the form 
of some rule” be omitted. The amendment was not seconded. 

Mr. Bramsen’s motion was then adopted, and the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Committee, and powers were given them to add, 
if necessary, to their number: As Jlembers of Council — Dr. J. C. Hepburn, 
Mr. Satow, 51r. Chamberlain; as ordinary 51embers — ^5Ir. Bramsen, Mr. 
Knipping, Mr. Gubbins. 

Mr. H. Chamberlain then read a paper entitled “Suggestions for a 
Japanese Rendering of the Psalms.” 

Mr. E. Satow read a paper entitled “Ancient Sepulchral Mounds in 
Khudzuke.” Some discussion followed the reading of both papers and the- 
thanks of the Society were voted to the authors. 

The fleeting was then adjourned. 

List of Peesexts. 

SEEIAtS. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de 5Iadrid, fop Nov. and Dec., 1879. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, for Nov. and Deo., 1879. 
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Bulletin de la SocietS de Gfiographie, Paris, Nov., 1879. 

■China Eeview for Nov. and Dec., 1879, and Jan. and Feb., 1880. 

•Chinese Recorder for Jan. and Feb., 1880. 

Celestial Empire for March, 1889, 4 Nos. 

Cosmos di Guido Cora, Dee. 28, 1879. 

Description of new Indian Lepidopterous Insects; Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
1879. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Aug. 
and Nov., 1879. 

■Oesterreichische Monatssehrift fiir den Orient for Jan. and Feb., 1880. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for Jan. and Feb., 1880. 
Report of the Numismatic Society of Philadelphia, 1878-79. 

Revue Orientale et Americaine. 

Roman-Urdu Journal for Dec. 1879 and Jan. ISSO. 

Eeitschrift fiir Wissenehaftliehe Gieographie — Band I. Heft 1, 1880. 

Japan Weekly Mail, Jan. 17-April 10, 1880. 

BOOKS. 

Manners and Customs ot the Japiinese, with Illustrations; by A. Humbert, 
(English edition). 

The Mikado’s Empire; by W. E. Griffis (both purchased for the Library). 
Japanese Chronological Tables, by, W. Bramsen. 

Dr. Petermann’s Itinerary Sketch of the Naka-sen-do. 

Memoirs of the Science Department of the University of Tokiyo, Vol. II, on 
Mines and Mining in Japan, by C. Netto. 


Tokiyo, May 11th, 1880. 

A General Meeting was held at the Sho hei Kuwan, Seido, Tokiyo, on 
Tuesday, May 11th, 1880, Dr. Divers, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The Recording Secretary intimated that the Council had derided to 
reprint Vol. II. of the Transactions, of which only a very few copies remain, 
in the event of there being a sufficient number of subscribers to cover the 
■cost, and requested that intending purchasers should send in their names. 

The election of Dr. F. W. Dyee Fraser, and Mr. Luther W. Mason, as 
ordinary members, was announced. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a list of which 
is appended. Thanks were ordered. 

Dr. H. Faulds directed the attention of the Society to an example of 
tattooing wfiicl; had come under bis notice, and exhibited the specimen 
referred to. 
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Mr. J. Conder then read his paper entitled “Japanese Costume; Part 
'!•' — Court Dress.” A short discussion followed, after which the meeting 
was adjourned. 

List of Pkesents. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India; Journal: Vol. VI, Pt. 2. 
American Geographical Society; Bulletin: 1878, No. 5. 

American Geographical Society; Journal: Vol. VII, VIII, IX, 1875-1877. 
American Philosophical Society; Proceedings: Vol. XVII and XVIII, Nos. 
100-103. 

Amejiean Philosophical Society; List of Surviving ilembers: 2 copies. 
-American Philosophical Society; Paper by H. Phillips, Jr, on Old Works on 
Cosmography. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal: Vol. XLVIII, Pt. 1, No. 4_ 

Boston Society of Natural History; Proceedings; Vol. XJX, Pts. l-4_ 

Boston Society of Natural History; Proceedings: Vol. XX, Pt. 1. 

•Celestial Empire; Vol. XV. Nos. 14-15. 

China Review; Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

Cosmos di Guido Cora ; Vol. V. 

Erlauternde Angaben (Iber den IV Band der Reisen in Indien und Hochasien, 
from H, Sehlagintweit-Sakiinliinski. 

Geological Survey of India; Records; Vol. XIII, Pt. 1. 

Japan Weekly Mail, Vol. 4, Nos. 10-10. 

Japanese Chronological Tables; by Wm. Bramsen (reported at last meeting). 
Naka-sen-do in Japan; by Dr. J. J. Rein, in Dr. Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
No. 59 (reported at last meeting). 

New South Wales’ Council of Education; Report for 1878. 

Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient, Marz 1880. 

Roman-XJrdu Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 21. 

Royal Geographical Society; Proceedings: iVIarcb, 1880. 

Smithsonian Institution; Report for 1877, 

' Smithsonian Institution ; Archaeological Collection of U. S. National Museum. 
Smithsonian Institution; Remains of later pre-historic man. 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid ; Boletin, Tome VIII, Nos. 1-2. 

Soci4t4 de Gdographie; Bulletin, Dec. 1879, Jan 1880. 

U. S. Signal Service; Daily Bulletin, Nov. and Dec. 1874. 

U. S. Signal Service; Daily Bulletin, Jan. 1875. 

U. S. Signal Service; Daily Bulletin. Jan., Feb., Alaroli, 1877. 
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' Tokito, June 8th, 1880. 

A Gieneral Meeting nas held at the Sho hci Kuwan, Seido Tokiyo on Tues- 
day, June 8th, 1880, Dr. Divers, President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

The election of the Eev. David Thompson and the Rev. Hugh Waddell as , 
ordinary members was announced. 

Messrs. Faulds, Holtham, and Tarring were elected to serve on the Com- 
mittee for nominating officers and Members of Council for the ensuing session. 

The Librarian reported receipt of the presents in the annexed list. 
Thanks were ordered. 

Professor Edward Kinoh read a paper entitled ‘’Contributions to the 
Itatchi, or Mustela Itatsi (Temminck and Schlegel).” 

Professor Edward Kinoh read a paper entitled “Constributions to the 
Agricultural Chemistry of Japan.” Votes of thanks were passed to the au- 
thors of the papers, and the meeting was adjourned. 

List of Peesexts. 

Memoirs of the Department of Science of the University of Tokiyo, Vol III, 
Part 1. 

Harvard College Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. VI. No 3. 
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illXUTE^ OF MKKTIXGS. 


['^V] 


Yokohama. June 11. 1880. 

A General Meeting was held at the Grand Hotel. Y’okohama. on Friday, 
June 11th, Mr. Keswick, Vice-President, in the cliair. 

Present: Mr. Keswick, Dr. Hepburn, Messrs. Bisset. D.xllas. and Walsh. 

The Chairman explained with regret that Mr. Hodges, the Recording Sec- 
retary, was prevented by illness' from attending. Mr. Dallas wa.s requested to 
take the minutes of the meeting. 

The business of the evening being to elect three ordinaiy members to serve 
on the Xorainating Committee, to meet at the residence of Dr. Divers, the 
President, at 4.30 p.m. on Momlay, the 14th inst.. Dr. Lawrenson. Mr. James, 
and Mr. Shand were unanimously elected. 

A translation, by Mr. F. V. Dickens, of an essay by Signor Carlo Puini 
“On the Shichi Fukujin, or Seven Gods of Happiness.” was laid on the table, 
and after some complimentarj- remarks from ilr. Dallas, who had looked 
through it, it was ordered to be taken as read, it being considered undesirable 
to read it to so small an audience. . 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


ToKiyo, June 20, 1880. 

The Annual Meeting was held at the Sho-hei-kuwan. Seidr>, Tokiyo, on 
Tuesday, June 29th, 1880, Dr. Divers, President, in tlie cliair. 

The Minutes of the Tokiyo meeting of June 8th and of the Yokohama 
meeting of -June 11th were read and approved. 

The Librarian reported the receipt of various presents, a list of which is 
appended. Thanks were ordered. 
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Xxvi] Brauns and Cooper were nominated scrutators of the voting papers. 

The Corresponding Secretary then read the Report of the Council, including 
the Treasurer's Balance Sheet, for the Session 1S79-80. The Report was adopt- 
ed without discussion. 

The voting papers having been counted, the President declared that the 
result of the election of officers and Members of Council for the ensuing session 
was as follows; — 

President, Dr. Edward Divers: Vice-Presidents — B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., 
•J. J. Keswick. Esij. ; Corresponding Secretary. E. iM. Satow. Es([. ; Recording 
Secretaries — C. H. Dallas, Esq.. J. A. Ewing, Es<p; Treasuiy, W. J. S. Shand, 
Esq. : Librarian. Rev. C. T. Blanehet : Members of Council — Rev. .J. L. Araerman, 
R. W. Atkinson, Esq.. J. ISisset. I'>q.. W. Bramsen. Esq., .T. 11. Ciubbins 
Esq., Rev. L. H. Guliek, D. D., Dr. .7. C. Hepliurn. i ^ J. L. Hodges, Escp, M. M. 
Scott, Escp, T. Walsh. Esq. 

Professor .-Xtkins.in 1hen read a p.iir'r < n Ihe IManuf.u-tui c of Sugir in 
.hip.iii, by K. Ota, (Jraduate of tlie University of Tokiyo. 

A paper by the Rev, Dr. Edkins, entitled “Contributions to the History of 
the .Tapane.se Transcription of ChinC'c Sounds,” was ordered lo bo taken aa 
read. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


PRESEN rs. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; Journal, Vol. IX. Xo. 3. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal: Proceedings, Xo. 2. .Jan. 1880. 

Celestial Empire. Vol. XV.. Xos. 10-22. 

China Review. Vol. VIll., Xo. .I. 

Chinese Recorder, ^'ol. XL. Xo. 2. 

Cosino.s. ^'o!. t'.. X'os. 11 and 12, by Guido Cora. 

Historical and Philosphic.il Society of Ohio; .foiirnal. 

I' ec'Kly \ ol. IV, ?\o-. 20-3*1. 

Monats-chi'ift ter dcii Orient. April L5. 18,80. 

iMu.seuiu of ( ‘oiuprrai ivc Z.-'iHogy. 1[.ir\:i)<l, U. S. .t. ; Bulletin. 

llo!uaii-rrdu .iournal ; \‘ol. 111., Xo 22. 

Royal Geographic.il Society ; Proceedings. April 1880. 

Royal .■'-'oc-iett of T.i uiaiiia : J’ii'(ce,liug~. 1877-8. 

Societe de Geogniphie, Bulletin: Feb. 1880. 

.Societe lies Etudes .Taponaises, Chinoiscs. Tartares et Indo-Chinois.‘s ; Meuioires. 
Socieuad Geografica de iladrid; Boletin. 
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KEPOET OJ’ THE COUXCTP. 


[xviij 


In presenting Report for tlie past year, the toiineil have much pleasure 
in recording that while the nniuher of General Meetings held during the past 
year has been less than in previous years, the papers contributed by members 
exhibit a constant increase in the number of workers at stibjects which fall 
within the scope of the Society's labours, several new and important subjects 
having now been taken up for the first time. Tbe number of General Meet- 
ings held has been ten at TOkiyO and one at Yokohama, at which seventeen 
papers were read. A list of the latter is given in Appendix A to this Keport. 

Twelve new members have been elected, and four have resigned. 

During the recess in the tuitumn of last year the Society had the pleasure, 
in conjunction with the Japane.se Geographical Society and the Deutsche Gesel- 
Ischaft fiir Xatur uud Viilker-kunde Gstasieiis, of welcoming Professor Xord- 
enskjbld and the other members of the Swedish Arctic Exjiedition. at a public 
dinner in the Hall of the Imperial C ollege of Engineering, on which occasion 
the Honorary ifeiubership of the Society was conferred upon Professor Xord- 
enskjbld. 

The Council have also thought it desirable to add to the list of Honorary 
Members the names of the Picv. Dr. E. \V. Syle. in recognition of the services 
rendered by him to the Society from its foundation up to his resignation of the 
otEce of President previous to leaving this country, and of the Rev. Dr. Joseph. 
Edkins. whose contributions to Chinese jihilologr have been acknowledged by 
scholars to be of the highest value. 

A list of the Journals. Transactions and Proceedings received from various 
learned bodies in dilferent parts of tbc world, in c.xchange for the Society's 
Transactions, will be found in Appondi.x R. 

Duiing the past year the Council have felt compelled to restrict the pur- 
chase of liooks for the Ribrai.v within the nari'owest limits, owin.g to the want 
of funds for this purpose. On the oilier hand several valuable woiks have 
been presented by members and friends of the Socii'ty. A list of these addi- 
tions will be found in Appendix C. 

The Council beg to tender their tiianks to the Minister of Education for 
the use of a large hall at the MiO-hci-kuwan for the meetings of the Society at 
Tokiyu, and to the Proprietors of the Grand Hotel for the use of a room for 
the meeting held at Yokohama. 

The following balance sheet shows the present condition of the Society’s 
finances. 
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Yokohama, June 2Z, iSHo. June 22. By Balance in Ilongke.ng and Slianghai Bank... ScgS.ii; 

h. &. O. E. . T. W. HELLYER, llon’y Treasurer. 

Mu/e. There are still 35 subscriptions to be received, viz., 21 from resident and 14 fioin non resident members. 

. Audited by J. Bisset and I’ryer. 
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APPENDIX. A. 

List of Papebs Read Dubinc the .Ses.sios 1879-80. 

Yatsu-ga-take, Haku-san and Tate-yama; by R. \V. Atkinson, B. Sc. 
Proposed Ari'angenient of tbe Korean Alphabet ; by W. G. Aston. 

Notes on Stone Implements from Otaru and Hakodate; by John Milne, F.G. S. 
Hideyoshi and the Satsuma Clan in the Sixteenth Centuiy; by J. H. Gubbins. 
Land Provisions of the TaihO Rio; by C. .1. Tarring. 

On the Japanese Letters “Chi” and "Tsu”; by .T. Edkin.s, D. D. 

Reply to Dr. Edkins on “Chi” and "Tsu”; by Lrnest Satow. 

Catalogue of the Birds of Japan; by T. Blakiston and H. Pryer. 

The “Kana” Transliteration System: by E. V. Dickens. 

Notes on the Porcelain Industry of Japan ; by R. \V. Atkinson, B. Sc. 

Japanese Chronology and Calendars; bj' Wiu. Bramsen. 

A Short -Memoir from the Seventeenth Century; by Basil Hall Chamberlain. 
Suggestion-s for a Japanese Rendering of the P.valms; by Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain. 

Ancient Sepulchral Mounds in Kaudzwke; by Kincst Satow. 

The History of Japanese Costume; by Josiah Conder, M. R. 1. B. A. 
Contributions to the Agricultural Chemistry of Japan; by Edward Kinch, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

On the Systematic Position of the Itaehi; by Professor D. Brauns. 

The Seven Gods of Happiness; by C. Puini, translated by F. V. Dickens. 
Manufacture of Sugar in Japan; by K. Ota. 

Influence of Chinese Dialects on the Japanese Pronounciation of the Chinese 
Part of the Japane.se Language; by .1. Edkins. D. D. 

APPENDIX B. 

EXCH-A-NGES. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India; Journal. 

American Gec^raphical Society; Bulletin. 

American and Oriental l,iterary Record ; Triibner. 

American and Oriental Society; Proceedings. 

American Philosophical Society ; Proceedings. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; Journal. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Journal. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Proceedings. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Notulen. 

Bataviaaseh Genootschap; Tijdschrift. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap; Verhandlingen. 

Bo.ston Society of Natural History; Proceedings. 


[xix] 
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£xx] Catalog tier Bibliothok der Deiitsclicn (iesellscliaft. 

Celestial Empire; Shanghai. 

China Review; Hong Kong. 

Chinese Recorder and ^Missionary .Journal. 

Cosmos; by Guido Gora. 

Description of new Indian lwpidopte.rous Insects; published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Xatur-und Vidker-kundo Ostasiens; Mittheilungon. 
Geological Survey of India; Records. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio; Journal. 

Imperial Russian Geogiaphical Society; Bulletin. 

•Japan Weekly Mail; Yokohama. 

Journal Asiatique; Paris. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology; Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. 
A. ; Bulletin. 

Yew South Wales, Construction and Working of Railways; Report, 1870. 

Jsew South Wales, Council of Education; Report, 1887. 

Xew South IVale.s, ilining Department; Annual Report, 1887. 

Xumismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia ; Proceedings. 
Oesterreichisclie ^lonatsschrift fiir den Orient. 

Om Spetelske; by Dr. Elkund. 

Pennsylvania ilagazine of History and Biography. 

Roman-Urdu .Tournal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Xorth China Branch; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch; Journal. 

Royal Society of London; Proceedings. 

Royal Society of Xew South Wales; Journal and Proceedings. 

Royal Society of Tasmania ; Proceedings. 

Smithsonian Institute. Archa-ological Remains of the E. S. Xational Museum 
by ('has. Ran. 

Smitlisonian Institute, Remains of Later and Prehistoric Man; bv W. H. Dali. 
Smithsonian Institute, Report for 1877. 

Sociedad Geografica de ^Madrid; Boletin. 

Societe irAcclimatation ; Bulletin. 

Societe de Geographic ; Bulletin. 

Societe dcs Etudes .Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartare.s et Indo-Chinoises; Annuaire. 
Societe des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo-Chinoises; Memoires. 
TokiyO Cniversity, Science Department: 

Vol. I. pt. 1. Shell Mounds of Omori. 

II- Mines and ilining in Japan. 

III.pt. 1. Meteorologj' of Tokiyo; Report. 1879. 
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U. S. A. fSijjnal Service; Daily Bulletin. 

U. S. A. .Signal Sei'viee; Report of Chief Signal officer. 

Zeitvhrift fiir Wi^i^en^eliaftliche Oeographie. 

AI‘PFXI>IX (\ 

Rooks Added to the Lidb.vry Dirjxg the I’.vst Y'e.vr. 

Aithihasika Rahe>iya — •■Historical Secrets:'' vols. in one. by Dr. Baboo Rani 
Das Sen. in Bengali iiro?,e. presented by tlie antbor. 

Album of .lapancsc and Korean lllnsirations. by X. McT.cod : presented by Rev. 
Dr. Syle. 

Bataviaascli (lenootscbaii ; Ten Mitte van T. Genieen 177S-1S70. 

Bataviaascb (lenootscbap; Medaille, 1778-lSPS. 

Bataviaascli (lenoot^eiiap ; van Knnsten on U'eten^cliappen geilurendo de 
Eerste bieniv. 

Bataviaascb ( ionoot'^ebap : VvrAag der Viriiig van bet Honderjarig Bestaan: 
presented by the Bataviaascb fienootscliap. 

Cities and Tovns of Cbina. by G. M. H. Blayfair; presented by the author. 

Erlanternde Angaben iiber IV Band der Reisen in Indian und Hocliasien. by 
Hermann von Scblagintweit Sakiinliin'ki; presented by the author. 

•lapanese Chronological Tables, by Mr. Wm. Bram-en: pri'scnted by the author. 

•Tapan anil the Japanese, illustrated, by Aime Humbert: purebased. 

• fapanese ib'dical Books. ;! vols; presented by Dr. Me f'artee, 

l.a (leiffise du l.angage id dn .Mystere .tiitiipie. par B. 1.. E. Bbilastre; presented 
by tbe author. 

Sanskrit Dictionaiy. by lleni Chandra; presented by Dr. Baboo Ram Das Sen. 

Tbe Mikado's Enijiire. by \V. E. Griffis; purchased. 

The Xative Races of the Bacilic States. vols.. )>y H. II. Bancroft; presented by 
Rev. Dr. .Sybe 

The Satsuma Rebellion, by A. II. Mounsev: presee.ted by ilr. E. Satoiv. 

IT S. Expedition to .bipan. by Com. Berry. .‘I vols.; presented by Rev. .T. E. 
Amerman. 

B.vMr'ii.ET.s. 1.f..\ii.et,s. Tire. 

Awaji (Island), Xotes on, by .T. Eaton; presented by tbe author. 

Imiierial Government Railways; Report on Route ladween TokiyO and 
Kii'do and across to Xiigata, with Map. by R. V. Boyle; presented by 
the author. 

-Map of the Vicinity of the Bay of rokiyo and of the Volcano Fuji no yama, by 
Dr. .T. Rein and B. lla-~entein: presented by tbe author. 

Sketch of a .lonrney on the Xakaseiido. by Dr. .T. Rein : presented by the author. 

Tsiiohi Xingio — "Clay Figtires"— Bbotographs; presented by Mr. von Siotaild. 

Vavious catalognos of hooks from diti'erent pnblisbin.g firms. 


[xxi] 
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LIST OF MEilBERS.* 


Honorary ilEMfiRRs. 

Adniiial Sir C. Sliailwcll, K. V. B. 

Captain Arthur. It. X. 

S. Wells IViliiam.s, LL. IX 
Sir Riitherforil Aleoch', K. ('. B. 

Sir Thomas F. Wade, K. C, B. 

Profes-ior Ooo. K. Day, Yale C'ollOjae. U. S. A. 
Professor W. IX Whitney, Xcw Haven. U. S. A. 
Hon, Ooo. P. iMaiNli, Rome. 

A. IV. Franks, Briti.Hi iMii.-.enm. 
l’rores -,01 ,1. .1. Rein. Warhiir", Germany. 

Baron A. Xordenskji'dd. Stoekliolm. 

Rev. E. W, Syle. D. IX 
Rev. .fo^eph Kdkiits. I). I), 


Residest -Memiser.s. 

[The Black. Roman, and Italic tyiies indicare residence at Yokohama, in 
TdkiyO. and at the Out/iorls and in the liilerinr. irenihefs ehangin" their ad- 
dresses are reiiuested to notify llie < orrespoiidinu' Seeretary.T 

Allen, tt, Jr, AsIoh, if. (i. 

Amerman, Rev. .T. L. Atkinson, R. W. 

Angas, W. IM. Beadon. R. 


Corrected to Deceinl«-r, IS.Sn, 
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Bellamy, A. 

Bingham, Hon. J. A 

Bisset, J. 

Blanchet, Rev. C. T 
Brainsen, Win. 
ijiaiins, D. 

BrinklcT, Capt. F., I 
Brooke, J. H. 
Broivn, A. R. 
Ciianiberlain, B. H. 
Chaplin, \V. S. 

Cookings, S, 

Condcr, J. 

Coivper, C. J. 

Co.\-, H’. D. 

Dallas, C. H. 

He Boinviile, C. A. i 

He Groote, il. R., C. 
Hivers, Ed., M. H. 
Hi.von, J. H. 

Dear, Y. 

Hyov, U. 

Eaton, Issac 
Ehcy, Rev. V. «. 
Ewing, J. A. 

Farley, Jr. 
Eaulds, H., U. H. 
Ecnollosa, E. 

Fischer, Ed. 

Flowers, 31. U. 
Fraser, J. A. 

Fraser, F. 1iC Dyce, 

Gay, A. 0. 

Geerts, A. J- C. 

(Hover, T. B. 

Gould, J. E. 
(iotcland, R’. E. 
Gray, T. 

Greene, Rev. D. C. 

Orcyory, G. E. 

Gribble, H- 

Gubbins, J. H. 


Gulick, Rev. L. H., M. D. [.xxiii] 

Hall, J. C. 

Harris. Xiev. 31. C. 

Haswell, E. W. 

Hawes, A. G. S. 

Hattori, Ichiji. 

:. A. Hvllycr, T. IF. 

Hepburn, Dr. J. C. 

Hodges, G. J. L. 

Hollliaia, E. G. 
lioughton, H . A. 

House, E. H. 

Howe, H. A. 

Haiti, 11 . J . 

Irwin, R. 

James, F. S. 

r. James, J. 31. 

Jaudon, Feyton 
Kanda, Xaibii 

KeU, 0. 

Kennedy, J. G. 

Kiueh, E. 

Eingdon, N. P. 

Kirkwood, U. 

Kiiipping, E. 

LelanJ, G. A., 31. H. 

LiUy, R. 

Luiiyjui'il, -1. H. 

Eymaii, B. y. 

Mackiyaii, It. 

31anning, C. J. 

M. IS. 3Iarshall, H. H. 

3Iason, Luther W. 

Muuinliell, Rev. 11. 

3IeC'laiehie, T. R. H. 

3Ieaehani, Rev. S. G. 

3[eHouald, Rev. H. 

Milne, Alex. 

3Iiine, John 
3lorris, J. 

Nakamura. 3lasaiiao [xxivj 

Nauiuann, Hr. E. 



Nelson, Robert, il. D., R. N. 
OhirOL'sli/, J,. 

I’arkes, Sir H. S., K. C. R. 
Paul, H. M. 

Fryer, H. 

Quin. J. J. 

Quinby. Rev. -J. II, 

R ckett, J., Jr. 

Roberts:!!, E. B. 

Rosen, Raron R. 

Sanjd, K., Jr. 

Satow, E. 

Scott, il. INI. 

Sband, W. J. S. 

Shaw, Rev. A. T. 

Soper, Rev. Julius 
Stone, W. H. 

Struve. H. £. C. ele 
Sitiniuvrs, Her. J. 

Terry, H. T. 

Tlioiuson, A. \V. 

Thompson, A. W. 


Thompson, Rev. D. 

Tripler, Dr. T. H. 

Troiqi. ./. 

Tsutla, S. 

Van der Pott, J. J. 

W'aihlell, Rev. H. 

Wagener, (J., l‘h. D. 

RV/bsh. F. 

Walsh, J. G. 

Walsh, Thomas 

Her. 0. II. 

Watson, £. B. 

Wheeler, E., M. D. 
Whittall, E. 

WilMu, A. J. 

Wilkinson, H. S. 

Wilson, C. J. 

Wit. son, J. A. 

Wi. Stanley, Arthur. 

Woollcg, ir. .1. Yokohama. 
Wright, Alex. 

Wright, Rev. W. B. 


Xo.v-Resioem Me.mheks. 

American, (.'has, II., 541 Bergen Avenue, .Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Anderson, Win., St. Thos Hospital. 

Audslcy, Ct. a., care of ^lollison, Fraser & Co., 48 Yokohama. 
Bowes, J. do. lio. 

Burty. Ph., 11 bis Boulevard de.s Batiguolles, Paris. 

Coughtrie, J. B., Hongkong. 

Dickins', F. V., care of 11. Bcllasis, Esq., Yokohama. 

Dillon, E., care of \\. Gotland, Esq., Hint, Ozaka. 

Dixon, W. G., 14 Scotland Street, Edinburgh, 

Eusden, Richard. 

Hall, F., EL. D., care of Walsh, Hall & Co., Yokohama. 

Hay, Drummond, Shanghai. 

Hayllar, T. C., Q. C., Hongkong, 
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YATSU-GA-TAKE, HAKU-SAN, AND TATE-YAMA. 

NOTES OF A SU^FMER TRIP. 


Bv R. A'I’kinsox, B. Sc. (Loxn.) 


\_Re(td October /A’/p.] 

\_Reprintcd, October, /po^.] 

I have selected the three mountains above named as a 
heading for this paper, because they stand out i^rominently 
in my recollection from the other districts visited, and 
because they may also serve to mark the divisions of the 
journey I took during the past summer (1879) into Shin- 
sihu, Hida, and Etchiu, in company with my friends Prof. 
Dixon and Mr. Nakazawa. We proposed to pass directly 
from Mu.sashi into Shinshiu by following the direction of 
greatest length of the former province, and then, having 
crossed over the range Yatsu-ga-take, to make for the 
southern point of Hida, and, traversing the western boun- 
dary, to ascend Haku-san, a sacred mountain situated at 
the point where the three provinces, — Kaga, Hida, and 
Echizen, — meet. Descending on the same side, we intended 
to cross eastwards to the largest branch of the Jindzu-gawa, 
and to sail down to Toyama, in Etchiu, from which we 
could ascend Tate-yania, and cro.ss over the Harinoki tdge 
into Shinshiu by the Shindo. 
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This programme was carried out with one exception. 
For reasons to be given hereafter we descended Haku-san, 
not on the Hida, but on the Kaga side, which compelled 
us to abandon the sail down the Jindzu-gawa, a circum- 
stance we very much regretted, as glowing accounts had 
reached us of the beauty of the scenei }'. 

.;\s a contribution to the geography of some little known 
parts of this island, I have v'cntured to put into shape some 
notes taken during the trip, and have appended a sketch 
map of the route, as well as tables giving the approximate 
heights of places through which we passed, and the names 
of some of the more .striking flowers which were in bloom 
at the time. 

With regard to the heights given in the tables, a few 
words are necessary to e.xplain how far they are to be 
relied upon. All of them were determined by means of an 
aneroid barometer, by Xogretti and Zambra, kindly lent 
to me by ilr. Satow, and graduated from 31 to 21 inches. 
In every case I noted the reading in inches as well as the 
time, and whenever we remained an hour or more in one 
place I took the reading at the end as well as at the begin- 
ning of our stay. At night I usually took two readings, 
one immediately on entering the tea-house, and another 
later in the evening, about <S or 9 o’clock; whikst in the 
morning I took only one, except occasionally. 

Professor Mendenhall has been so good as to compare 
the aneroid with the standard mercurial barometer of the 
Kaga Yashiki observatory, and has furnished me with 
comparison curves of the two instruments from observ'a- 
tions taken during a fortnight, Aug. 19th to Sept 2nd, from 
which it appears that the aneroid had been only partially 
compensated for temperature. The small difference be- 
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tween the readings of the aneroid and the mercurial baro- 
meter, when the latter had been corrected for temperature, 
has been corrected in the numbers given in the tables, and 
they therefore, represent the actual height of .the mercury, 
corrected for temjreraturo, at any given time, I am also 
indebted to Prof IMendenh 11 for the barometric readings 
in Tokiyo during the r\-hole of the jreriod of our trip, and 
this has enabled me to calculate the appro.ximate height 
corresponding to the readings observed. At the same time 
many circumstances may interfere to render the heights 
incorrect to some extent; indeed it is scarcely- probable 
that the average error is less than loo ft., and it has, 
therefore, seemed unneces.sar\' to give the exact numbers 
obtained by calculation, and in place of them I have chosen 
the nearest ten to the number found. Thns, supposing the 
calculated height of any place to be 2437 ft., I have given 
the number 2440 ft., although even in that number the 
height is given with more apparent accuracy than the 
method w'arrants, for, as only one reading was taken in 
the majority of ca.ses, a local disturbance would tend to 
raise or lower the apparent height bj- as much as 50 or 
100 feet. In order to get a smaller error it would have 
been necessary to institute a series of observations e.xtend- 
ing over a week or a fortnight, and to compare them with 
readings taken at similar times at the sea-level, or some 
other place, the exact height of which was known. In 
this way Mr. Knipping ascertained the height of Fuji-san, 
and found a number closely agreeing with the one found 
by !\Ir. Stewart from trigonometrical measurements. 

I have to thank ]\Ir. iMatsumura, of the Tokiyo Daigaku, 
for assistance in the determination of man\' of the })lant.s 
obtained during the trip. It uoukl probably lead to the 
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discov'ery of many new species, were those who wander 
into parts of Japan not much known, to carry with them 
a collecting portfolio, and to preserve the dried plants 
till their return to Tokiyo, where the flowers could be 
examined. In collecting, I employed two portfolios, one 
for pressing, and another for storing. Each consisted of 
two flat, strong, boards, about i.S by ii inches, holding a 
number of sheets of a thick, grey, bibulous paper, and 
fastened round \s ith a pair of ordinary rug straps. As 
soon as my collecting book was full, the plants then 
collected and ahead}- partially dried, were transferred to 
the storing portfolio, in which they remained until I reach- 
ed Tokiyo. .Some had become a little mouldy, but the 
mould was easily removed by painting the plants over with 
a solution of carbolic acid or salicylic acid, and again 
subjecting them to pressure in fresh paper. In this way 
most of those which were not very succulent had preserved 
their form and colour very well. 

Before starting we had many discussions as to the best 
form of foot-gear to adopt. Opinions on this point were 
very conflicting, and after having tried various kinds during 
this excursion, I can understand why it should be so. 
Different observers will be apt to lay stress upon diflerent 
points, and of the three kinds of walking apparel I have 
tried, each has advantages over the others under special 
circumstances. The principal objection to the use of our 
ordinary boots is, that there is not sufficient friction be- 
tween the soles and the road-way. Along level or slightly 
sloping ground, this is not felt, and the “ spring ” there is 
in the sole assists the power of walking very materially, 
^ whilst walking in zaaraji becomes extremely fatiguing 
undr i- such circumstances. But, if the road becomes great- 
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ly inclined, and perhaps stony, as in ascending the greater 
number of passes in Japan, loaraji ha\'e the advantage 
over boots on account of the greater friction between them 
and the roads. They are, however, no protection to the 
feet : there being no “ sj>ring ’’ in them the foot falls 
“ dead ” upon the ground. The ball of the foot thus gets 
many unpleasant shocks, and a tendency for the tendons 
of the foot to contract shows itself, and this makes walking 
very painful. 13ut it is in going down hill over a stony 
road that zvaraji show themselves to least advantage. In 
this case the fault ju.st referred to is exaggerated, and the 
feet become so sensitive to the smallest pebble, that it is 
agony to proceed. After trying zoaraji in conjunction with 
tabi a few times, over this kind of ground, I abandoned the 
tabi, and fastened the zoaraji on the outside of my boots, 
an arrangement which gave all the advantages of both. 
The zvaraji can be very quickly made by a skilful work- 
man, although it is better to have a supply made before 
starting, having a kind of cap formed of three or four cross 
strings proceeding from the centre and two sides of the 
toe end. These strings then pass backward, through the 
side loops, and arc fastened in the usual way. This I 
consider to be the best arrangement for ordinary walking, 
if care be taken to .see that the fit is perfect. If they do 
not fit well they are apt to slip to one side and give end- 
less trouble. 

But in ascending such mountains as Haku-san, where 
the ascent has to be made up the bed of a stream, or where 
one has to climb along the face of a rock with scarcely 
anything to rest upon, or in crossing over a talus of loose 
earth, it is necessary to wear zvaraji with tabi and without 
boots. The greater flexibility permitted to tlie foot enables 
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one to hold on to ground from which boots would certainly 
slip away, in addition to which they allow one to walk in 
the water, or to wade from one side to the other of a 
stream without the necessity of wasting time by taking 
off and putting on boots. Climbing Haku-san and Tate- 
yama in this way, I found comparatively easy ; the greatest 
difficulty was in descending, for the reason that the straw 
string which passes between the toes gets pressed against 
the skin, and seems as though it would cut right through. 
But, as boots are quite out of the question, nothing remains 
but to get used to the feeling. 


I YATSU-GA-TAKh:. 

Early on the morning of the i6th of July we left Tokiyb 
by kurunui, intending to reach Kawagoye the same even- 
ing. We rode along the Xakascndo as far as the new 
police station at Itabashi, which stands at the meeting of 
two roads, the Nakasendo and the Kawagoye-kaido. Here, 
of course, we took the left road, which was much narrower 
than the other, and resembled an English lane bordered 
on either side with trees. As far as Akatsuka-mura, four 
ri from Nihombashi this kind of road, continued, after 
which four rz more to Gi, the road was lined with crypt- 
omerias. z\t this place we heard of a shorter road which 
would permit us to get several ri further on our way with- 
out passing through Kawagoye, and after lunch we started 
for Kurosu, 3^^ ri distant. Wo found the road very 
narrow, in many places little wider than an ordinary foot- 
path, and running for the greater part of the way through 
plantations of nara. niatsn, etc. .Acacia trees and .seedling.- 
seemed abundant, and in one place in the plantation 1 
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found a group of “ Dutch pipes,” Japanese Oranda kiserii 
(Aeginetia indica), growing almost hidden from sight. 
About half a ri before reaching Kurosu the road through 
the plantations opened out into fields planted with indigo, 
sato-inio, satsnma-iino, beans, etc., and we obtained a good 
\’iew of the valley which lay between us and the hilly 
country beyond. Hitherto we had been traversing an 
elevated plateau, but a few did from Kurosu the road very 
sharply descended to the village, which is situated on a 
bank of the Iruma-gawa. Kuro.su is a small village, but 
appears cleaner and better kept than others through which 
we had passed. The ne.Kt morning we started at 5.25, 
and a walk of about 10 chd brought us to the wide gravelly 
bed of the river, the water of which flowed in a beautifully 
limpid stream through a narrower channel, sufficiently 
wide, however, to reciuire a boat to take us across. On 
the other side a narrow path along the bank of the river 
brought us to a small village, Sasai, where we diverged 
to the right along the road to Hann 5 . For nearly the 
whole distance, two n, we passed through somewhat 
gloomy plantations, which opened out near Hanno into 
fields. The whole of this part of the road seemi.d singular- 
ly wanting in plant-life, a circumstance which, perhaps, 
gave the gloom to it. Hanno is a small, respectable look- 
ing village, but appears to be little visited, inasmuch as 
we searched in vain for a tea-house. About 10 c/io beyond 
the village the road winds about among a series of small 
hills, and now rice-fields begin to appear from the greater 
abundance of water than in the plain over which we had 
come. Here two roads separate : the winding road to the 
left is the one to Agano or Saka-ishi machi, and after fol - 
lowing this for half a ri over the hills, we entered the 
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valley of the Komagawa, flowing E. by S. This valley 
resembled, with its ^;/o-/-clad side, many another v'alley 
in Japan, and presented many beautiful glimpses of wood 
and water. Flowers also were abundant, especially the 
lilies Funkia ovata, and Lilium aurantium, the latter of 
which was even oppressive with its fragrance. After enter- 
ing this valley we had to cross the river ten times before 
we reached Saka-ishi-machi, three times by wading, si.x 
times over narrow planks stretched across, and finally, just 
before entering the town, over a well-built bridge. The 
old name of this place was Agano, but had been recently 
changed to Saka-ichi-machi. Here we learnt that horses 
could not go over the pa.ss which lay between this and 
Omiya, our resting place for the night, but that the bag- 
gage must be carried by oxen. After lunehing, we again 
started and followed the road running along the banks of 
the Komagawa. About 2 ri from Agano we came to 
Saka-ishi-mura, from which the ascent of the Shomaru 
t 5 ge may be said to commence. From this point the 
valley is very close and winding, well timbered, and sup- 
plying various kinds of wood. As we near the top of 
the pass, very fine view's are obtained of the hills w'e enter- 
ed in the morning and of the plain over which W'e passed 
between Tokiyo and Kurosu. The highest point of the 
pass is about 1940 ft. above the sea. The descent on the 
other side was rather .steep; the sides of the path were 
lu-xuriantly supplied w'ith flowers, the Deinanthe bifida, 
with a flower like a fully developed Hydrangea, being 
e.specially noticeable, and in no other part of the country 
did I find it. At the foot of the deseent we entered the 
valley of the Obukokawa, following which we ultimately 
arrived at (hniya. Before getting there, however, dark- 
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ness overtook us, and as the road was very narrow, and 
in one or two places was reduced to a mere plank crossing 
the river, our progress was not \’ery rapid. The brilliancy 
of the fire-flies was remarkable ; on several occasions, 
indeed, it was almost impossible to resist the belief that 
the light proceeded from a cottage door. At another part 
of the road we saw in the distance a peculiar, unnatural 
glare upon the dark sugi lining the banks, caused by the 
torches carried by villagers fishing in the bed of the stream. 
At Oniiya we were unable to find room in any except a 
second class hotel, the town appearing to be very full. 
Our baggage, which started from Saka-ishi-machi at 2 
p.m., did not reach Omiya until 3 a. m., having taken 13 
hours for 7 ri. 

(Jmiya is a small town consisting of a principal street 
running S. S. W., and one or two at right angles. It is 
the centre of a silk district, and is on that account visited 
by Italians in search of cards. There are a few shops in 
which foreign goods, including wines and beer, are for sale. 
Looking down the main street, several hills are visible not 
very far away, Bukozan, Urayama, Hashitate, and others. 
Immediately after leaving Omiya we entered the valley of 
the Arakawa, the upper part of the river which runs 
through T 5 kiyo under the name of the Todagawa, or 
Sumidagawa. Here it was flowing almost directly east. 
For about i ^ n the road was quite level, running some 
distance from the right bank of the river through fields 
planted with beans, mulberry trees, etc.; but as we as- 
cended the valley the road rose and continued along a 
terrace high above the river as far as where it has to be 
crossed to reach Niyekawa. From many points of this 
terrace, looking backwards, we had magnificent views of 
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the valley, and one of our party who had been in Yamato 
said that it resembled the famous Yoshino, except that 
high mountains replaced the lower Yoshino-yama. Sud- 
denly, when we came in sight of the white walls of the 
Niyekawa houses, the road descended very rapidly to the 
river, which we crossed in a boat with the help of a rope 
stretched from bank to bank, and then ascended as rapidly 
to Niyekawa, which is very beautifully situated, command- 
ing a fine view of the valley. In the principal hotel, 
Isoda-ya, one of the rooms projects from the main part of 
the building, and here one can enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery, while the attention bestowed upon travellers is 
all that can be desired. We were shown a map of the 
district (Chichibu), a copy of which from Omiya to the 
Jumonji toge, showing the branching of the road at 
Chichibu no Ochiai, is appended. After a good night’s 
rest we started early, keeping to the left bank of the river, 
along the road which, having to cross the low spurs thrown 
out by the hills, rose and fell frequently. The river winds 
in and out in a very picturesque way, and into the main 
gorge, which is very narrow, many smaller ones enter. 
Hills on either side, luxuriantly wooded to the top, rise 
to nearly a thousand feet. At this point the valley runs 
N. N. E., but a little way beyond it bends a second time 
nearly at right angles. Beyond the bend the character 
of the valley is bolder and the scenery more magnificent 
than anything I had hitherto .seen in this conntry, and 
indeed will bear comparison with some parts of the Yose- 
mite valley. At the point where the third bend occurs, 
a sharp, bold rock stands out like a .sentinel, and, though 
on a smaller scale, recalls El Capitan in the Yosemite 
valley. On the opposite bank of the river another valley 
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Fig. 1. 



enters. The highest part of the road before reaching 
Ochiai is where the path crosses the rock alluded to above, 
and at this elevation there are a few houses which bear 
the name of Oda-hara mura. In one or two of the houses 
were exposed for sale the antlers of the deer, and the 
smaller horns of the sheep-faced antelope, called the 
Kamoshika or Kurashishi. Beyond this point we turned 
to the right and descended into a more open valley, more 
cultivated, and much less picturesque. The descent was 
pretty rapid as far as the river, where there are a few 
houses, and a bridge leading to the opposite side, which, 
however, we did not cross, but continued to follow the 
path on the left bank of the stream as far as Ochiai, a part 9 
of Otaki, 3 ri distant from Niyekawa. The name Ochiai 
is given to the place where two rivers, meet, and as the 
same name is gix en to a village on the opposite side of 
the pass, this one is distinguished by the name Chichibu 
no Ochiai (Chichibu being the name of the district), while 
the other is called Shinshiu n.. Ochiai. A short distance 
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above this village we came to a tributary of the Arakawa, 
about the same size, called Nakatsu-gavva. The road 
crosses this stream * and follows its right bank for a 
short distance before separating from the right and broad- 
er road, which keeps to the level of the nh'er and is called 
" Shi-ju-hasse ” (forty-eight shallow reaches), and, run- 
ning up the valley Shin Otaki, finally passes over the 
Mikuni toge into Shinshiu. The left branch of the road, 
which we took, rises pretty sharply to the top of the 
ridge, from which many very pretty view's of the Shin 
(Itaki v'alley, with its cliarming Svviss-looking cottages, 
are obtained. Ac the top of the ridge the path crosses 
from the Shin Otaki valley into the valley of the Ara- 
Icaw'a again, here called the Ko Otaki valley, which we 
ascended to Tochimoto, w'hence the ascent of the Jumonji 
toge is made. The road in this valley is little more 
than a narrow ledge, running at varying elevations above 
the river, never less than 400 ft., but rising to 500 and 
600 f It w inds in and out of all the small side valleys, 
and is remarkably pretty all the way to Tochimoto. 
About a ri or a ri and a half from Ochiai we passed 
through a small village of about half a dozen houses 
called (Ikubo. From this ri more brought us to 
Tochimoto, where we rested in the house of Mr. Omura, 
the principal farmer. During the w'hole of the last two 
da\ s the luxuriance of plant life had been extraordinary 
especially of the large Japanese lily, which here attains 
a size not seen elsew'here. On one plant I counted no 
less than 15 flowers on one stem. 

. * In many maps, even in the one lately published by the Geographical 
bureau, the road to the Mikuni toge is represented a« leaving the other 
roail L>eforc the XaUaisugawa is cros=»cd. 
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Although we had reached Tochimoto quite early in the 
day, we were obliged to rest in order to commence tlic 
journey over the Jumonji toge early the next morning. 
We received somewhat alarming accounts of the difficulty 
of the pass, which fortunately proved to be exaggerated, 
but it is quite a common habit of country people to 
overestimate the difficulties to intending travellers. Short- 
ly after leaving the village, a smaller road branched (rff 
on the left, which would lead into Koshiu. The right 
path led by a steep and continuous ascent to a small 
shrine erected to twelve Buddhist deities, and called Ju- 
ni ten. This point is about 650 feet above Tochimoto. 
After a slight descent the path again ascended through 
quantities of bamboo and sword gras.s, tvet with dew, by 
which in a \’ery short time we were thoroughly soaked. 
After a steady climb of two hours from starting we arrived 
at a small shrine, said to be i ri 30 cho from Tochimoto, 
a rate of not more than 2.3 miles per hour. The road 
all the way w'as so narrow that neither horses nor oxen 
could have carried our luggage, so that we had to engage 
coolies to do so A short distance from the shrine down 
the side of the slope there was a little w'ater, which we 
were glad to drink, as w'e learnt that for the next 2^ ri 
we should come across none. 

Beyond the shrine the road was tolerably level for a 
short distance, and seemed to lie along a long ridge 
separating the two valleys of Otaki, for w'e soon came 
to a pathway on the right, which came from Nakatsu- 
gawa. After a short de.scent the road again ascended to 
another flat ridge, and then rose again to the .second 
highest point of the road, 5,100 feet abo^'e the sea. and 
2,900 feet above Tochimoto. Just before reaching this 
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point we caught a glimpse of Yatsu-ga-take W. N. \V., 
and Asama-yama, 20° \V. of N. Afterwards the road 
descended and emerged from under the trees, which 
hitherto had protected us from the burning sun, to a 
wide space where all the vegetation had been destroyed 
by fire, and from which we obtained a good view of the 
valley. The path was exceedingly narrow and ran along 
the face of a very steep slope, which descended below 
us for several thousand feet, and which recalled the 
rounding of Cape Horn on the Pacific Railroad. The 
Chichibu, Koshiu, and Shinshiu ranges were all prominent, 
and gave the impression of great height. The gold hill 
of Matano-sawa was also pointed out to us. It is not yet 
worked on the large scale, but specimens of the ore were 
exhibited at the National Exhibition held at Uyeno, in 1877. 

A little beyond this point the road had to pass round 
a group of very remarkable, rugged crags, and it then 
made a continuous descent amongst trees till we reached 
a little glen where we found water, and here we lunched. 
This point is a little more than half way between Tochi- 
moto and Shinshiu no Ochiai, being Y/i from the 
former place, but nevertheless it had taken us 5 hours 
pretty steady, though not fast walking. Near this spot 
I found the only specimen of Anemonopsis macrophylla 
obtained during the whole of the trip. The great abund- 
ance of plants on this pass was very striking, including 
the Cornus canadensis, two species of Thalictrum, Aqui- 
legia glandulosa, Schrophularia alata, amongst the more 
noticeable, and the Monotropa uniflora, a beautiful trans- 
parent little plant with a drooping head, which I have 
found on Nantaizan and on the Kon.sei toge, where it 
was called yuki-furi so (snow fall grass). 
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After resting sonic time we again started commencing 
to climb immediately along the face of the side of the 
valley until we reached what must have been the upper 
end of the Ko Otaki valley, for the road now ran across 
a narrow ridge almost at right angles to its former direc- 
tion, from which the two valleys. Shin Otaki and Ko 
Otaki, were seen to the right and left respectwely. 
Having crossed this ridge, we had now come to the 
strip which separated the valley of the Nakatsugawa from 
that of the Chikumagawa, and for some distance the path 
led us along the Nakatsugawa side, and then after a long 
steep ascent we came to the highest point of the dividing 
ridge, a short distance on this side of the post marking 
the boundary line between the the two provinces of Musashi 
and Shinshiu, or of the Saitama and Nagano prefectures. 

The Jumonji toge is the middle one ol three, the other 
two being the Mikuni t 5 ge, between Shinshiu, Musashi, 
and Kodzuke, and the Kobushi toge, which is at the 
point of meeting of Koshiu, Musashi, and Shinshiu, and 
derives its name from the initial characters in the names 
of the three provinces, K6-bu-shi. The K6bushi-ga-take 
appeared to be of considerable height, probably between 
7,000 and 8,000 feet. The highest point of the Jumonji 
tbge is abot 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

Here our guide, who had observed that we were col- 
lecting plants, made a sudden dive into the recesses of 
the forest, and after a short time returned triumphantly 
with a specimen, called (Ven, which is used as a drug, 
and the root of which has a very bitter taste. It is a 
species of Coptis, probabh' brachypetala, and contains an »2 
alkaloid, the exact nature of which is uncertain The 
root is said to be used as a vermifuge. 
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After passing the highest point, the path descended 
gradually for some distance through the same kind of 
scenery— a pine forest. Afterwards we descended very 
rapidly, the road at the lower path becoming stony and 
hard. From one point we saw Kobushi-ga-take in a 
direction about 17° W. of S., after which we rapidly 
descended to the level of the Chikuma-gawa, which we 
first touched hours after leaving the summit, having 
descended nearly 1500 feet. We still continued to des- 
cend, keeping close to the river for 15 minutes more, till 
we came to a rude kind of bridge crossing the stream 
and also a small branch on the left bank, leading at 
once to the kam, which ran with a very gentle inclina- 
tion as far as Ochiai. The valley ran directly east and 
west, and closing the western end, as it were, we saw 
the lofty and gloomy Yatsu-ga-take. The hills on either 
side of the valley were green, grassy slopes, very pleasant 
to look at, suggesting home scenes, but w'anting the 
white cattle dotted here and there over them. The hara, 
hitherto uncultivated, is now being cut up into fields for 
the cultivation of buckwheat. It is a matter for wonder 
that the utilization of such a fertile spot should have 
been delayed, as the general opinion is that every avail- 
able spot in the country is made use of That it is a 
very fertile plain is rendered evident by the vast quanti- 
ties of wild flowers growing on it — the luxuriance of 
plant life being as striking as on the pass, though it 
would be evident to the most casual observer that the 
characters of the two floras are very different, the one 
being an alpine, the other a valley flora. Most promi- 
nent were Epilobium spicatum, Platycodon grandiflorum, 
Funkia ovata, Dianthus superbus, Phyteuma japonicum. 
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Veronica virginica, Geranium sibiricum, Hemerocallis vari- 
ous species, and numbers of Orchidacem. At the point 
where the road leaves the hara, and descends rapidly a 
few feet to the village of Ochiai, a most charming view 
of the valley in front is obtained, as agreeable as the 
sight of the promised land to the Jews of old. A little 
below the village the Chikuma-gawa is joined by the 
Adzusa-gawa, and the united waters flow through Shin- 
shiu until they meet with the Sai-gawa, after which they 
flow as the Shinano-gawa, through Shinshu and Echigo, 
and enter the sea at Niigata. 

We stayed all night in the house of Mr. Todo, a i 
farmer, there being neitheir yado-ya nor cjia-ya in the 
village, as it is a road not often traversed by travellers. 
After making enquiries about Yatsu-ga-take wc were told 
that Gongen-no-take was the highest peak and that it 
could be ascended from Umi-no-kuchi, and we therefore 
started earls' on the following morning, July 2ist, for 
that place. Descending the valley, we passed through 
two small villages, Igura and Hara, and after about qjj 
ri we came to a point svhere the valley appeared to be 
blocked by a range of low hills. The river, however, 
here joined by another .stream, flowed round the north 
side of the hills, betAveeii them and the opposite side of 
the valley. The road ascended the hill, and then wc 
found it to consist of an elevated plateau stretching for 
about a ri. and overlooking the valley in which Umi-no- 
kuchi lies. The village lies on one of the main roads 
between Shinano and Koshiu. The Chikuma-gawa, after 
bending round the above mentioned jflateau, emerges 
again a little way after the road leaves Umi-no-kuchi for 
Umijiri. In the former place we found the most complete 
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ignorance prevailing concerning the roads or even the 
possibility of ascending the mountain, which could be 
well seen from part of the village. At last the oldest 
inhabitant of the village, on being applied to, said that it 
could be ascended from TJmijiri, where a guide could be 
obtained. The accompanying sketch gives the outline of 
the range as seen from Umi-no-kuchi, where, however, 
the name Kasa-bake was given to the highest peak, 
which at the time was enveloped in mist. After lunch 

Fig. 2. 

/ 

/• 

Kasa-dake^or 

Jika-dake. 

we .started, crossing the river a little way from the village, 
and following the road, a very good, broad and level one, 
along the left bank, through a very pleasant valley to 
Umijiri, \ ri \2 did distant. This is a remarkable little 
place, differing in appearance from the majority of Japa- 
nese villages, for the gable ends of the houses face the 
main street, and thus form a series of little streets branch- 
ing off at right angles. At the head of the slight in- 
clination which the town has is the Kuwaisha, and that 
travellers can be accommodated is announced by a large 
board hanging at the entrance with the inscription “Hotel” 
on one side, and “ Hostel ” on the re\-erse. A tradition 
appears to exist that mosquitoes are unknown, and as a 
consequence nets are not fortlicoming liut as in fact 
these little pests abound, during the night we suffered 
untold misery, a bad preparation for the climb we had 
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before us on the morrow. We found that the highest 
peak was Aka-dake, and was the same which was called 
Kasa-dake at Umi-no-kuchi. To ascend this it was neces- 
sary to go first to the summit of Mikaburi-yama, then 
to cross the ridge between that and the highest point — 
in fact to follow the outline of the sketch. We were 
provided with a guide who promised to conduct us from 
the summit of Aka-dake to Kami-no-hara, on the Suwa 
side of the range, which, however, would require us to 
camp out one night. Having divided our baggage, and 
sent the heavier portion to Kami-no-hara by the new 
road open to horses, we started early the next morning 
for the first stage, to Honzawa, where there are sulphur 
springs. Immediately on leaving the village, before cros- 
sing the bridge, the path diverged to the left from the 
main road. We ascended rapidly to the top of the slope, 
after which the rise became more gradual. At this point 
Asama was well seen due north, and Mikaburi-yama 
W. S. W. Rising continuously over a grassy plain, with 
many wild flowers, we passed two clumps of trees, which 
offered the only shelter from the sun, which even at this 
early hour was burning. Near the second group we 
found Trollius japonicus in full bloom, as well as the less 
conspicuous Metanarthecium luteo-viride. Having risen thus 
far along the face of one of the gras.sy spurs from the 
Yatsu-ga-take range, we now crossed over and ascended 
the opposite face, the one nearer to .Mikaburi->'aina Fr m 
this point we entered the pine region, and until we reach- 
ed the summit of the pass, we were never > ut of it 
except for short intervals here and there. The road, 
however, still kept rising, with a single short descent to 
the stream just belo-w the baths, until we reached Hon- 
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zawa, which we did three hours and a half after starting. 
The baths are about 3,200 feet above Umijiri. In the 
wood we found many specimens of the beautiful little 
Pyrola rotundifolia, the flower of which always suggests 
the lily of the valley. Round the baths the rhododen- 
drons were in bloom, besides which we found many other 
kinds of alpine plants. 

Honzawa consists of a single house of two stories, rough- 
ly built, and partitioned off into rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, of whom, howevei", there are very few. 
There is only one bath, situated about i cho above the 
house, and at the side .several streams of cold water, charg- 
ed with iron and sulphuric acid, rush past. The bath 
consists of a wooden tank, into which the hot sulphur 
water is admitted by a pipe. The source of the water 
is covered, so we could not penetrate further in our 
investigation. The water smells of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
though not so strongly as the water of Kusatsu or of 
Yumoto (Xikko). The temperature \vas 92^5^ F. as it 
entered the tank, though whether it mi.xes with cold watcr 
beforc entering I could not ascertain. There appears, 
therefore, to be only one spring. Something having de- 
layed our guide, it was a quarter to ele\'en before we 
were ready for a start. W’e then followed a tolerably 
wide, zig-zag path through a dense fore.st of pines for 
forty minutes, when we reached the summit of the pass 
between Umijiri and Kami-no-haia, on the Suwa .side. 
No name having boen given to this pa.ss, I ha\-e called 
it the Mikaburi togc throughout the paper, from the 
relation it beans to the mountain of tliat name. The 
height of the pass is about 1000 feet above Honzawa, 
and 7,400 ft, above the sea-level. \\’e now turned sharp- 
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ly baclvwards to the left and entered a \'ery dense, tangled 
growth of wood, through which we passed with great 
difficulty. The pines threw out their branches only a 
few feet above the ground, and we had either to creep 
underneath, or to climb over the obstruction. By and by 
we emerged from the wood and found ourselves at the 
base of the free part of the mountain. When seen from 
the baths, Mikaburi-yama presents the appearance of a 
volcanic cone which has been cut in two by some means 
and discloses its interior. There was no evidence of 
inclined strata, but it appeared to be built up of horizontal 
layers of a rock resembling basalt. The general colour 
of the broken part \vas red, but near the top a mass of 
a much da.rker brown colour was visible. 

After leaving the pine wood our way lay up the side 
of the mountain, co\'ered with a very low-growing kind 
of pine, called nc-uiatsu, which seemed to extend over 
the whole of that part, intermi.xed with a dwarfed rhodo- 
dendron, at this time in flower. As the branches of this 
pine crept above the ground at a height of 6 inches to 
a foot, it was very tedious and difficult to avoid getting i 
entangled. Near the top of the mountain it disappeared, 
and the last part of the ascent was by the side of the 
broken edge, which is seen from the baths, up stony 
ground to the top, which we reached in i yi hours after 
learing Honzawa, and 1050 feet above IMikaburi toge. 

It is there 8,450 feet above the level of the sea. 

From the summit ue saw what appeared to be the other 
side, or part of the other side cut away, thus leaving 
only a ridge and the .summit of the original mountain. 
The diagram Fig. 3 is a repre.sentation of the relation of 
the diffeient points of this part of the range as the)- 
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appeared from the summit and further along the ridge. 
In all the native maps I have examined, the relative 
positions of the peaks with the same name are different 
from those observed, but whether that is the fault of the 
map-maker, or whether the names of the peaks given to 
us by our guide were incorrect, is a point I am unable 
to decide. We then descended on the opposite side of 
the summit for a short distance to a hollow where we 
could be screened from the wind, marked X in the 
diagram, and after lunching we continued along the ridge 
in the direction of Aka-dake. From a point a little way 
along the ridge of Fuji-san was seen in a direction about 
14° E. of S , and the extreme end of Suwa lake 70° W. 
of N. Beyond this point the ridge became very narrow, 
at one point not more than two feet wide, whilst the 
sides sloped very rapidly down almost to the bottom of 
the valley, certainly for two or three thousand feet. At 
other places our progress was interrupted by gaps in the 
ridge, which necessitated a return to a point from which 
we could pass below by holding on to projecting rocks, 
or the stunted shrubs which were able to grow. At 
another of tlie more dangerous points the whole of the 
narrow path was covered with the creeping pine found 
on the lower part of Mikaburi-}'ama, and this I think 
was the worst piece of climbing we had, for as the 
Iwanches hung over the edge of the rock, one could 
never be quite certain of stepping upon, and not over, 
the ridge. This part, I confess, I got over on hands and 
feet in fear and trembling, sincerely glad that we did not 
intend returning the same way, little thinking that cir- 
Gum^rKres would compel us to do so. That point passed 
we came to the highest point of the ridge, which is 
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called Jizo-san, and is about 230 ft. higher than the 
summit of Mikaburi-yama, or about 8,680 ft. above the 
sea. For about fifteen minutes more we managed to 
progress in the direction of Aka-dake, but here the guide, 
after going a little in advance to e.xamine the way, re- 
ported a great chasm ahead, which it would bo quite im- 
possible to cross, and which had been formed since the last 
time he ascended, three years ago. Although within 10 
cho of the Aka-dake, which appeared towering high above 
us and running up to a very sharp peak, for apparently 
500 or 600 ft. we were conipelled to return. The diffi- 
culties in returning w-ere even greater than before for it 
had now begun to rain heavily, and to add to our troubles 
a very strong breeze had sprung up. Below us a thunder- 
storm was raging, which by and bye passed above us, 
and deafened us with one of the most violent peals of 
thunder I have ever heard or wish to hear. It seemed 
as though all the thin pointed rocks must fall and involve 
us in a common ruin. 


Fig. 3. 



We succeeded in retracing our steps without accident, 
but on emerging to the broader part of the ridge im- 
mediately below Mikaburi-yama, we missed our way, and 
descended some distance down on the Chikuma-gawa side. 
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The mist, clearing a little, showed us the right direction, 
and after a stiff climb we found ourselves once more on 
the summit of Mikaburi-yama, after which we had thought 
all our troubles would have been over. But from this 
point, again, in descending we took the wrong road, and 
it was only when recour.se was had to the compas.s, and 
after reascending to the summit, that we got the right 
direction. Our guide seemed to have lost all confidence 
in himself, and from this point Wr. Nakazawa took the 
lead, and with help of the magnet succeeded in bringing 
us back to the bath. We had taken three hours to 
descend from the summit of the Mikaburi-yama through 
a drenching and severely cold rain, whereas the ascent 
occupied 15 minutes less than half that time. 

Growing on the .sides and summit of the mountain I 
observed dwarfed specimens of Dicentra pusilla, many 
kinds of ericaceous plants, and .species of Aconitum and 
Anemone, but as I could not preserve specimens, I can- 
not be sure of the species. 

The next morning we ascended the togc once more, 
but continued this time along the newly formed road 
which is cut along the ridge through the pine furc.st. 
The soil was very soft and “spring)'," but the rough cut 
edges of the trec.s made walking vor)- difficult. For some 
distance, until the wood was passed the descent was 
gradual, but beyond the W(jod-cutter’.s hut, as far as the 
first crossing of the stream, the road descended .steeply. 
From this it ascended and descended till we reached the 
Jiai a j be) ond which the descent was continuous and 
gradual. A\'e passed through one or two villages before 
reaching Kamino-hara, which is .said to be 6 rl from 
Flonzaua, but is probably more. hrom Kami-no-hara 
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the range Yatsu-ga-take could be seen distinctly, and 
probably could be best ascended from that point ; but, as 
the intervening slope is very long, two days would be 
required. It is not very easy to find out the correct 
names of the prominent peaks of the range. Sometimes 
the same name is applied to two peaks, as, for example, 
Gongen-no-take, and at others the same peak has two or 
more names, as in the case of Aka-dake, which at Umi- 
jiri is called Kasa-dake. The order in which they are 
seen from Kami-no-hara, proceeding from the north, is as 
follows : Tate-shima-yama, Mikaburi-yama, Yoko-dake, 
Aka-dake, and Amida-ga-take, all in Shinshiu, except the 
last, which we were told bordered on KSshiu. Yoko- 
dake is probably another name for Jizo-san, the highest 
point of the ridge between Rlikaburi and Aka-dake. This 
is a confirmation of the account given by our guide, and 
being from the opposite side of the range is of consider- 
able weight. 

From Kami-no-hara our road lay towards Fukushima 
on the Yakasendo, from which we intended to enter Hida. 
We crossed the valley passing through Chino, a .small 
town on the Koshin-kaido, which lies on the river of the 
same name. This is one of the rivers running into lake 
Suwa, and after about twenty minutes’ walk we crossed 
a second river running into the lake. From this point 
the road ascended gradually through Mij^agawa, in which 
we saw many silk-winding e.stablishment.s, then through 
the village of Jingoji, in which there is a large temple 
called Suwa-no-jinja. After passing through the gate and 
along a long cov'ered way, lined with many poems written 
on wood, a turn to the left led into a square courtyard, 
at one side of which was a large ornamental gate, adorned 
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with gohei, and with a fine gronp of trees behind. This 
was the entrance proper to the temple, which was situated 
some distance upon the mountain. Opposite the gate was 
a kind of shed, in r\hich two large pictures, painted on 
wood, hung. One of these was remarkable for the enorm- 
ous number of cranes represented in it, numbering over 
a thousand. It was 12 feet long and about 6 feet high, 
and was said to have been painted by Kanko, during the 
chronological period Kayei, 1848-54. The temple is said 
to be very old, though its age is unknown, and it under- 
went repairs during the period Tempo (1830-1844). 

Beyond this village the road continued along the side 
of the low hills west of Suwa, with a view of the lake 
and of Yatsu-ga-take behind. Beyond Aruga the road 
ascended rapidly to the top of the low grassy hills, the 
highest point being about 850 feet above the lowest point 
of the valley, which was crossed at the .second river, and 
was, therefore, a very little higher than the level of the 
lake. From the highest point we descended between 
grass-covered hills of the same kind into the valley of 
the Tenriu-gawa to Hiraide, on the Ina-kaido leading, to 
Takatd, one hour and 45 minutes after leaving the summit. 
From this point a fine view of Koma-ga-take in Shinshiu 
is obtained. Between Hiraide and Inabe, a town lower 
down the valley, the road is quite level and practicable 
for hiriiijia. The distance is said to be 4 ri, but is pro- 
bably more than that, as our knriima took three hours, 
going pretty fast most of the way. About half way be- 
tween the two places we passed through Matsushima, 
which seems to be mainly filled with tea-houses. The 
ride down the valley was very- delightful, as it is pretty 
open in the direction of its length, and at the same time 
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we got magnificent views of the two ranges of high 
mountains on either side, of the Koshiu range including 
Koma-ga-take and Jizo-dake,* and of the south Shinshiu 
range, with the other Koma-ga-take and Kazegoshi-yama. 
Inabe is situated at the base of Shinshiu no Koma-ga- 
take towards the north, and the road to Fukushima crosses 
the range at the lowest point, directly to the north of 
this mountain. 

After a good night’s rest at the hotel of Toyo Seibei, 
we started early in the morning of the 25th July, and 
retracing our direction of the day before for a short dis- 
tance, turned to the left and ascended the sloping plain 
which lies at the base of the Shinshiu range. The road 
over this was almost perfectly straight, and had the 
appearance of a well kept gravelled walk. Aftea i y', 
hours we came to the other side of the plain, where a 
sudden descent took us down to a small stream which 
flowed through a wild-looking valley. The upper part of 
the hills forming the sides of the valley wore covered 
with green, but the lower parts were in most places much 
broken, revealing, by the jagged surfaces, the slaty 
character of the underlying rock. After ascending some 
distance over the stony road by the side of the stream, 
we diverged into a valley on the left, which was more 
wooded. A sharp ascent of ij-J hours from the stream 
when we first touched it brought us to the summit of 
the Gombei toge, from which, as well as from many 
points during the ascent, we had splendid views of the 
Tenriu-gawa valley with the mountains on the opposite 


* KurOguchi wa>i given at? the name of thi'' mountain at one place near 
Inabe. 
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side, the Koshiu range, and more to the north, Yatsu- 
ga-take. 

On the other side of the pass the scenery was quite 
like that of many other passes, the bounding hills thick- 
ly cov'^ered with trees, with a mountain torrent flowing 
through the valley. After walking downwards for one 
hour and 40 minutes we came to a bridge ov^er the 
stream, beyond which the path again ascended for about 
30 minutes. From this we descended through a very 
narrow close valley, which continued to wind about, until 
finally it opened out into the broader valley of the Kiso- 
gawa, where we joined the Nakasendo, 12 cho from 
Miyanokoshi. From this to Fukushima, where we stayed 
all night, is a distance of i ri 30 did. This is a curious 
town, built on both sides of the river, and having com- 
munication by means of two bridges, although the busy 
part of the town is situated on the left bank. Like all 
large towns, it possesses no good hotel ; we stayed at 
the best, and found it very indifferent. 

II.— HAKU-SAN. 

Leaving Fukushima we took the road along the right 
bank of the river for some di.stance, then turned to the 
right amongst low, wooded hills towards Kurozawa. A 
little beyond half-way wc came to the entrance of a very 
beautiful glen, at the opening of which stood an immense 
crag of some silicious rock, approached by a bridge over 
the rivulet. It evidently was held sacred, from the fact 
that a platform had been built in front, and at various 
places round about images were placed. After about 20 
minutes' walk through the glen we came to a more open 
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and elevated part of the valley, near a small rest-house 
called Nakazavv'a, from which we had a magnificent view 
of the glen, with the dark, gloomy mass of the Shinshiu 
Koma-ga-take in the background. From this point the 
road kept ascending and winding till the torii facing 
Ontake-san, just above Kurozawa, was gained. Ontake 
lay 60° W. of N., and behind us was Shinshiu no 
Koma-ga-take 5° S. of E. Below us, the valley of 
Kurozawa appeared like a sort of amphitheatre, lined 
with dense cryptomerias, and from it we could almost 
trace the road up the mountain. From the village it lies 
nearly N. W., and is ascended during the late part of 
the summer by bands of pilgrims. There is a very com- 
fortable hotel kept by Mr. Kara. 

A short distance from Kurozawa two rivers, Odaki 
and Nishino, join, but from that point till they flow into 
the Kiso-gawa no name is given to the river. We wish- 
ed to take the road into Hida by the Higesuri t 5 ge, 
ascending the valley of the Odaki, the right stream, and 
to the left of Ontake, but no one seemed to be aware of 
the existence of such a pass. They spoke of a Tako- 
guchi toge, and we afterwards learnt that during the 
chronological period Tempo (1830-44) the road into Hida 
led over the Higesuri toge, but that more recently this 
had been abandoned, and a better road made two val- 
leys distant. 

Leaving Kurozawa, we crossed tlie bridge over the 
Nishino-gawa and ascended on the left bank of the 
Odaki, winding in and out, now ascending, now des- 
cending, by the ruad which ran at some height above 
the river, on the face of the hills. The scenery was by 
no means remarkable, differing in no respect from the 
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common valley scenery of Japan. About ijj or 2 ri 

from Kurozawa, in one of the small side valleys, there 

was a waterfall of some prettiness. The water flowed 

down a narrow channel between ledges of rock, and 

over a series of steps in the same rock. At a higher 

point in the same valley the water fell in a pretty cascade, * 

although small, over the irregular face of the rock. 

Our resting-place was (f^daki, said to be three rf from 
Kurozawa, although probably the ri were of 50 cho. The 
valley in which it lies runs at that point nearly east and 
west. The village is situated on the hill some distance 
from, and above, the river, and appears to be the resort 
of numerous pilgrims who come in bands to ascend On- 
take-san. It is said to be 7 ri, of 36 cho, from this village 
to the summit, while the distance from Kurozawa is less, 

The time for the great incursion of pilgrims had not yet 

arrived, but even now there were a great many in the 

tea-houses. They form themselves into companies, and, 

under the guidance of a leader, who is generally elected 

on account of the number of times he has made the 

pilgrimage, start on their journey on a particular day, 

and are expected to arrive at the various places on their 

way at fi.xed times. On that day the hotel keeper 

suspends, in a conspicuous place, one of the small flags ^ 

seen hanging in front of the house, with the badge of 

the band expected, or already in the house. The name 

of the keeper of the principal hotel is Taki. 

On the following morning we left Odaki to cross the 
Shindd into Mino. About 30 cho up the valley we passed 
the last village, Nikenj'a, to be found on this side of the 
pass. After walking along the valley, going up and down 
for an hour and a half, we descended to the bridge cross- 
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ing the river a little above the place where it was joined 
by a tributary on the right bank. The bridge crossed 
over to the foot of a lofty crag, below which the water 
was of a brilliant green colour. Beyond the bridge the 
road followed the course of the tributary, and was very 
irregular and narrow. Sometimes it passed over rough 
and stony ground, sometimes along the face of a crag 
where a path had to be made by placing trunks of trees 
lengthwise and binding them together and to the rock 
with the trailing stems of creepers, and sometimes over 
wet and clayey ground. After two hours’ walking from 
Odaki, we came to the bank of a little streamlet, close 
to the place where it flowed into the river whose course 
we were following, and very picturesquely situated. 
Right opposite the point where the waters met rose a 
lofty crag, bare for a great distance up, and above, covered 
to the top, about 300 ft. high, with trees. By walking 
down to the larger river over the sandy and gravelly 
bed, and looking up the main stream, we got a most 
charming view of the river as it flowed through a very 
narrow gorge — rocks with parallel sides, quite destitute 
of vegetation near the water, but above with trees grow- 
ing out and meeting above, forming a sort of tunnel, 
with the clear, green, deep water of the river at the 
bottom. At the upper end of this gorge indications of 
the rapids could just be seen, as the river makes a 
somewhat sudden 'oend on entering the gorge. A path- 
way leads to a small open part of the rocky wall on one 
side, and here could be seen the luiles in the opposite 
wall, made for the purpose of fixing barriers across when 
it is desired to .stop the progress of the wood which is 
floated down this stream. 
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' After two hours’ more climbing over the same kind of 
road as before, and always under the shade of the forest 
till just below the top, we reached the summit, 4,670 
feet above the sea. Seven cho down on the other side 
is a small stream of good water, which made an excellent 
spot for lunch. From the summit the valley appeared to 
proceed in a general direction 80° W. of S., but the day 
was too misty to permit us to make out any of the 
mountains in front. The distance from the summit to 
the bridge at the foot of the pass on the Mino side was 
49 cho and took us hours. The road on this side 
was rather steeper than on the Shinshiu side, and in 
many places was very difficult. We descended under the 
shade of trees, over a road which frequently seemed to 
vanish altogether, and we were not sorry to arrive at the 
bottom. I'he view from the bridge, however, well repaid 
us. Below it, flowed the lovely, green water of the 
Doai-gawa, and looking towards the upper part of its 
course, immediately above the bridge, we saw it fall in 
a heavy, almost solid, mass ov^er a portion of its bed 
about 15 ft. high, breaking into the whitest foam at its 
base. The channel then bent sharply to the left, and 
about 10 or 20 feet below, again to the right at the 
point where it passed under the bridge. The sides of the 
channel were vertical and high, covered at the top with 
trees, and they serv'ed to cast into intense gloom the 
water near the bridge. The intense blackness of the 
water here gradually shaded off through the most lively 
green to the most brilliant white, as it approached the 
base of the fall, where it was illuminated by the sun’s 
rays. Below the bridge the view was likewise striking 
and beautiful, but very different. The river widened and 
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flowed in the shape of a crescent between hills at least, 
2,000 feet high, sharp, and thickl}' clad with trees. It 
then continued its course, and our road followed it at a 
considerable height, along a r-allc}' Dibich, at first very 
narrow, after a distance of a ri or rather more, made a 
bend, and then opened out into a broad, well cultivated 
valley. The rocks in this district .seemed to bo much 
disintegrated, for we frequently passed over immen.se 
epaantities which had fallen in a broken condition from 
the hills abo\-e. We remained all night at Chikcchi, at 
the house of IMr. Wiyada. 

The road we had taken was a shhida, and has now 
entirely displaced the old Higesuri tugc, so that the 
Kocho at ( kiaki told us that he knew of no coolies ac- 
quainted with that way. 

On the following morning we loft Ch.ikechi and walked 
down the valley for same distance, then turned to the 
right up a hill and passed through a pilgrims’ village, in 
which all the houses appeared to liave been quite recently 
built. From this the road led up over two hills, about 
700 ft. above the village we started from, and after des- 
cending from the second one, we entered a broad valley, 
filled with rice-fields, and with a few houses scattered at 
consiilerable intervals. To the collection of houses in 
this valley, separated from c>nc another often by half a 
mile, the name Kashimo-mura wa.s given, and the river 
was called Kashimo-gawa. I'or about i/I miles the 
road kept on the left bank, and then crossed over to 
the oppo.site side and ascended a low hill which formed 
the dividing between Ilida and Mino. At the summit 
of the pass stood a large red torii, through which on a 
clear da\' could be seen the sacred mountain of Haku-san. 
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From the summit to the first house in Mimaino, the 
village at the foot of the pass on the Hida side, was 
said to be lo c/io, but the village was almost as strag- 
gling as that of Kashimo. It contained no tea-houses, 
and rve had a rralk of nearly a ri before we came to 
Nojiri, where there is a very convenient resting place, 
kept by Mr. Imai. 

A small stream flowed from the pass through Mimaino 
and Nojiri, and we continued to follow it on the right 
bank for about 3 miles, where it made a sudden bend 
to the right, and was joined by another stream from a 
valley on the left. Up to this point the scenery had 
been pretty and pleasing — crags standing out here and 
there, and crevices in the rocks filled with vegetation. 
But at the bend the character of the scenery changed : — 
from being merely pretty, it became grand and gloomy. 
1 he gorge of the ri\'er was very narrow ; the sides in- 
clined very steeply, and were covered with funeral-like 
cryptomcrias with a luxuriance hardly to be imagined. 
The atmosphere .seemed to become oppressive, and it 
was with a feeling of relief that, after about three-quarters 
of a mile, we emerged into the valley of the Masuda- 
gawa, an important river, flowing past nearly at right 
angles on its way to join the Kiso-gawa. From this 
point we passed up a broad valley bounded bj- moderate- 
ly high hills, and filled with rice-fields, mulberry planta- 
tions, and cultivated fields — all indicating a pretty high 
degree of prosperity in this part of flida. We saw no 
.such signs in other parts of this province which we visited 
afterwards, but our observations were confined to the 
western boundary. 

We passed through sewral good-sized villages, Nakaro 
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— and at Gero we rested all night, and endeavoured to 
gain information about the proper route to take to ascend 
Haku-san but we only succeeded in ascertaining the 
depth of ignorance in which the people were plunged. 
The next morning we came to a pretty large village' 
called Hagiwara, with two or three large streets, belong- 
ing to the federation Misato-mura. This is the name 
given to the collection of \ illages, of which I have men- 
tioned three, Nakaro, Gero and Hagiwara, situated on 
the banks of the Masuda-gawa, and ruled by the local 
government seated in Gero, We afterwards came across 
two or three instances of the same arrangement, in which 
the miira seems to correspond to the ordinary word go. 
There is no definite spot called Misato, but this is merely 
a name given to the collection of villages. 

At Hagiwara we obtained coolies to carry our light 
baggage, the greater part being sent direct to Toyama 
through Takayama. Our intention was to cross over the 
hills between this place and the right branch of the 
Masuda-gawa, called the Maze-gawa : to ascend it as far 
as possible, and then to cross over from that valley to 
that of the Shira-kawa, descending which would bring 
us to the base of Haku-san, which we wished to ascend 
from the Hida side. The ignorance displayed by the 
inhabitants of this province, even when we got quite 
close to the mountain, was astonishing, and the accounts 
we received from thc>se who professed to know the road 
were as alarming as they proved to be inaccurate. On 
the map of Hida in our possession a road was indicated 
as far as Kaware on the Maze-gawa ; it then ceased, 
and left a gap between that callage and (Jppara. In the 
same way, a gap was indicated between the valley of 
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the ]Maze-ga\va and that of the Shira-kawa, and we were 
at first told that it would be necessary to go round into 
I\Iino, and to reenter Ilida at the head of the Shira-kawa. 
Fortunately, at Kawai'e we met a man wlio had gone as 
far as the upper part of the latter valley, and this proved 
that our undertaking was possible. 

Starting from TIagiwara \vc crossed tlie river in a boat 
guided by means of a rope stjvtched across the stream, 
and tnaking straiglit awa}’ from the river, we ascended 
the hill opposite the village. The road was steep and 
ston\', but afior an hour’s walking we gained the summit, 
from which about 2 hours’ walking down the valley on 
the other .side brought us to Xakakiri, in the valley of 
the iMaze-gawa. From here to Kuroishi is a little more 
than half a ri. Below the hill which separates this from 
the [Ji'cceding village, Sugo, we pas.sed a very fine temple 
belonging to the Ikko-shii sect of Buddhists, called Kei- 
rinji. It was .smaller, but decorated in the .same stylo 
as the Hongwanji temples. 

From Kuroi.shi to the be.st house in Kaware — that of 
i\Ir. Tozo — is one ri, but wc went half a ri further on, 
and were lodged in a small private house belonging to 
Mr. Ybhashi. All along this \-alley the mulberr\' trees, 
which seemed to be the principal thing groan, were 
cultivated in the old fashioig and were allowed to grow 
to large trees, thus giving the fields the appearance of 
oichaid.s, rhe gencird eflect \\,is much more plea.sin^^ 
7 than that of the fields in Shinshiu and other provinces 
\vhere the modern method is followed of cutting down the 
trees t(') near the root, although it is .said that in this 
\vay much finer leaves are obtained. 

The road from Kaware tbilowed the direction of the 
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river for aearl}' one ri on the right bank, where it cross- 
ed to the other side over a rude wooden bridge. Tiience 
it ascended and descended to the level of a tributary of 
the i\Iaze-gawa. This we crossed, and then climbed the 
hills between it and the main river, which we touched, 
and crossed at a point right opposite ( )ppara. The valley 
of the Alaze-gawa is here much broader than above or 
below, and the ground seemed to be fairly well cultivated, 
'Fhe road between Kaware and Uppara did not present 
any difficulties whatever, although it is not indicated on 
any of the maps of Hida. It was nothing more than a 
footpath, it is true : not broad enough for horses or cattle, 
but in this respect it did not differ from the majorit)' of 
the roads wliich are marked. On the hills above Uppara 
I found Scriiphularia alata and a species of Cnciibalns. 

From Uppara to Naradani the road \sas pretty good, 
and ascended on the right bank of the Maze-gawa. There 
being no tea-house in the village we were allowed to 
make use of a large temple called Yukokuji, like the 
one near Kuroishi, to lunch in. After lunch we started 
to cross over the hills between this and the upper part 
of the Shira-kawa valley, another part not marked in the 
map. \Ve here left the main stream and ascended a 
tributary on the right bank, up a pretty steep ascent, 
often crossing and recrossing the .stream, to the top of 
the first pass, 910 feet above Xaradani. hrom this we 
descended under the shelter ot trees all the way to the 
right bank of a small stream which flowed into the Shira- 
kawa. Beyond the stream the path again ascended to 
the top of the second pass (4,160 It. above sea level), 
from which we obtained a fine view of the Shira-kawa 
valley, with Haku-san, partly veiled in mist, in a direction 
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30° W. of N. A descent of 15 cko between the two 
branches of the Shira-kawa, called on our left and right 
respectively the Tera-kawa and IMiwo-liawa, brought us, 
after crossing the latter, to Kiirodani, three ri from Xara- 
dani. Thus we had succeeded in traversing a second 
time, without any esj^ecial difficulty, a part of the road 
which the map-makers has evidently considered too un- 
certain to be indicated. A moderately good road along 
the right bank of the Shira-kawa brought us, after pass- 
ing many small villages united under the one government 
of Shohokawa-mura, to Iwasc, 2]^ ri down the valley. 
This term ^nnra includes all the smaller divisions under 
the name of kumi. In most of these hamlets the that- 
ched roofs are made very much inclined, to prevent snow 
from lying on them in winter. In the whole of Hida 
tea-houses appeared to be wanting, and indeed, in most 
of the places we travelled through, the ordinary houses 
were few and distant. WT always found some difficulty 
in getting accommodation for the night, various excuses 
being offered, until the Kocho succeeded in persuading 
some one to take pity upon us. In none of the villages 
did the people seem to regard us as objects of curiosity, 
as had been tlie case in most other parts of Ja])an where 
few foreigners were seen, and in Iwasc this wa.s explain- 
ed w'hen we found one old man who profes.sed the 
greatest astonishment on learning that wo were not Japa- 
nese officials. I have never been in any other part of 
Japan where so much ignorance pre\'ails on almost every 
subject. Being cut off by high mountain ranges on al- 
most every side, the inhabitant', hear, no news, and I 
should think received no instruction of anv sort, judging- 
from the apparent scarcity of schools. 
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After leaving Iwase we crossed to tlie left bank of the 
river a little below the village, after which we continued 
down the valley, sometimes near, and sometimes away 
from the river. About a ri beyond Iwase we crossed 
one of the principal tributaries to the Shira-kawa. Three 
ri more, over a very irregular road, brought us to Miboro, 
the village from which we wore to make the ascent of 
Haku-san. For the purpose of dividing our baggage 
once more, we rested for a short time at the house of 
Mr. Toyama, a rich farmer who has well kept rooms 
and who is willing to accommodate travellers. Although 
now reduced to the most moderate dimensions, with food 
for 4 days only, and sufficient covering to keep us warm, 
the Kocho said that the baggage would require 6 men, 
and as the same amount was afterwards carried by one 
Kaga man along a level road, some idea may be formed 
of the difficulty of the ascent from this side. The heavier 
part of the baggage was left in Miboro, as we intended 
to return there, and we took with us only what was ab- 
solutely nece.ssary; but after the experience of the first 
afternoon, wc could no longer wonder that the load of 
each man should be a light one. As the summit of the 
mountain is clear only in the early morning, it is neces- 
sary to sleep at the Murodb, and to make the final ascent 
from that point, which is 9 ri from Miboro. But as we 
.started too late to reach the Murodo in one day, we had 
to sleep in a small log cabin, 5 I’l' the valley. The 
following day we could go no further than the Murodo, 
and we therefore had to provide for three nights' camp- 
ing out. 

Wc started from Miboro at 10.30 a.m. on the 31st 
July, and continued along the valley path for a short 
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distance beyond the point \dieie the Ojira-kawa flows 
into the main stream; we tiien turned back at an acute 
angle and ascended by the left bank of this stream, which 
is of considerable size at this point. After about 45 
minutes of somewhat difficult climbing, an earnest of 
what was to follow, we rested for lunch, and by 12 
o’clock r\ere again ready for a start. Beyond this r\'e 
found mail}' extremely difficult and dangerous places to 
get over, such as climbing up the face of a steep rock 
where the footing was almost nil supported only by the 
branch of a tree, or by the twining stem of a creeper. 
Two or three times, having to cross and rccross the 
stream, we were able to do so with the help of stepping 
stones, but after the third time it had to be crossed by 
fording. This was neither an easy nor a safe task, on 
account of the depth and strength of the current. Indeed, 
oftentimes we should have found it impossible to cross 
without the as.sistance of our coolies, who, being wood- 
cutters, weie accustomed to this kind of work. Up to 
the first fording I had been walking in boots with zoaraji 
underneath, but on exchanging them f^r fain and 7 aaraji 
I found the latter so good for this kind of climbing, not 
only because of the ease with which one can wade 
though water, but also becau.se the fioting on smooth 
rocks is so much firmer, that I continued walking in 
them to the summit. The scener}^ all the way up was 
splendid ; at one place where we had t<j furd the river 
three times in about ten minutes, the ri\-ei- flowed with 
great speed through a narrow gorge, the \-ertical sides 
of which were brilliantly tinted with the crim.son colours 
of azaleas and the earl}' autumn tints of .suiiic creeper. 
Having i)assed through the gorge we found, on coming 
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to land once more, tliat the ravine opened out into a 
semicircle, ■with a smooth sandy beach, while everywhere 
about immense crvptomerias formed a fit setting for this 
little gem. A short distance beyond this we left the 
course of the river, and ascended under trees, nor did we 
again see the river until ri from Miboro was reach- 
ed, a point from which we saw one branch of this river 
falling over the face of a rock for about 350 feet, a 
splendid example of a fall. The rock was remarkable : 
it looked as though it had been sliced right through, 
the other half having been carried away, thus leaving in 
front of the fall an immense amphitheatre. The river 
had worn a deep channel in the upper part of the wall, 
and escaped through the bottom, ju.st as Kegon no taki 
at Nikko does. The fall can be seen only from the side 
of the valle}', almost on a level with the top of the fall, 
and the point of ob.servation also recalls the Xikko 
waterfall. The face of the rock appeared to be formed 
of basaltic columns, sometimes vertical, sometimes bend- 
ing into a funnel-like form, and at other times curved. 
The second (the right) branch of the river flows through 
a chasm on the opposite side of this rock, but forms no 
fall. The name of the waterfirll is Shira-midzu no taki, 
and the most exaggerated reports of its height are current, 
but the height given above is probably as near the true 
height as the absence of accurate measurement 'ivill permit. 

The path now bent round and descended to the level 
of the stream a short distance above the fall, and after 
crossing it, and continuing at right angles to the direc- 
tion of its flow, we descended .sharply to the level of 
the right branch, at a point where several hot sulphur 
springs arise. Here we found the rude log cabin in which 
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we were to spend the night. It had been built by wood- 
cutters, and was provided with several hooks, hanging 
from the beam of the roof, for the purpose of supporting 
pans and kettles over the fire, which we very soon had 
blazing. 

After enjoying a good night’s rest, notwithstanding the 
hardness of the ground upon which we had to sleep, we 
continued our ascent the next morning, following the 
right branch of the Cjira-kawa for about i ri, jumping 
from stone to stone, or wading from one side to the 
other, but always in the bed of the stream, the water of 
which was inten.sely cold, slightly warmed here and there 
where a hot sulphur spring on the side sent its tiny rill 
into the main stream. At the end of the xyi ri we 
came to some smalt solfataras on the left bank, from 
which steam and sulphuretted hydrogen were escaping, 
and a crystalline deposit, consisting of sulphur and some 
white body, was being formed on the surface. 

\ Up to this point we had met with nothing that could 
be called really hard climbing, but now, instead of being 
able to jump from stone to stone, or wading from one 
side of the river to the other, we had to ascend the 
stream through the ice-cold water, just melted from the 
glaciers above, and to climb from stone to stone as the 
inclination cjf the valley became greater. Having ascend- 
ed in this way about half a ri we came to the first 
glacier, or properly snow-sloj)e. Being of a moderate 
inclination, this was comparatively a relief to us, and with 
the help of our iron-shod poles we ascended easily. This 
valley faced the E., and in crossing from it to the second 
valley, which faced ^ 1 . E., wc encountered some very 
steep places of loose earth and stones, which suggested 
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remarks as to how they were to be descended. We as- 
cended the second stretch of snow with some difficulty, 
as the inclination was greater, but our difficulties were 
much increased on leaving this and entering a smaller 
\'alley, where the inclination of the snow was about 30°. 

It was so steep that we could get scarcely any hold in 
spite of our spiked poles, and the only way I found it 
possible to make any progress was to drive down the 
pole into the snow, rest my right foot against it, and 
with the left scoop out a hole in the snow to rest upon, 
while I drew out the pole in order to drive it in higher 
up. This was a very laborious process, and heartily glad 
I was when we got to the upper part of this stretch, 
although the most dangerous part of the valley still lay 
before us. This \vas a narrow and steep gorge, apparent- 
ly worn by weathering out of a lava stream, and well 

named Jigoku dani, which we might translate freely as 

“ the valley of the shadow of death.” While climbing 

this we had literally to hold on with hands and feet, and 

at one narrow place it was only possible for one to as- 
cend at a time, the others keeping sheltered under a 
large rock just above them, from the shower of stones 
let loose by the one ascending. At first we did not ap- 
preciate the danger, but while waiting unconcernedly the 
ascent of the first coolie, rve were suddenly started by 
his frantic shouts and by the sound of something falling. 
Instinctively creeping in tow'ards the side and under the 
shadow of the rock, rve were only just in time to avoid 
a large fragment of stone, which would have been certain 
death to any one in its way. After that experience we 
were more careful. The difficulties of that valley were, 
however, not yet over, and one of the worst places was 32 
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quite close to the top, where the eartli was so loose, 
and the inclination so steep, that the danger of slipping 
was very great. The most active of the coolies managed 
to get over it, and these assisted the rest o\er with the 
help of a pole. This brought us to the upper edge of 
the ridge, from which we could see the summit of Haku- 
san rising high above us, while in other directions, an 
infinite number of hills rolled away to the horizon. From 
the Jigoku dani to the slope on the other side, at the 
base of Haku-san projjcr, was like passing from winter 
to summer. On this slope numerous flowers bloomed in 
all their native beauty, many which I had not hitherto 
found elsewhere; most noticeable of all the curious little 
Fritillaria Kanischatcnsis. From the edge of the ridge 
we descended to the stream, and following this down a 
little way we left it and ascended a branch stream to the 
edge of the slope from which the summit of Haku-san 
rises. After walking about half an hour over this, we 
reached the hlurodo — a small wooden house inhabited 
during the summer for 30 or 40 days by a priest and 
hotel-keeper in one, who not only provides for the 
material wants of the pilgrims in the shape of rice, but 
also attends to the .spiritual cra\-ing.s of tlieir nature by 
accompanying them to the summit, from which he points 
out the principal mountains to bo seen. 

The accommodation was of the rudest de.scription, and 
dccidedl)' inferior to that of the previr)us night at the hot 
springs, where there was, indeed, a separate hut for our 
coolies The room in the IMurodd was larger, and divid- 
ed by a partition into two parts, but there was no dif- 
ference as to the desirability of sleeping in either. Had 
the night not been so bitterly cold, it would have been 
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j)leasanter to sleep in the open air than in the hut, as 
vre did, surrounded by our coolies, and by some pilyrims 
who had arrived from i\Iino, and suiibcated b\' the smoke 
from the burning logs in the middle of the lloor, which 
had no outlet but the too small door. 

\Vc were obliged to remain here the whole afternoon, 
although the summit was free from clouds during the 
greater part of the time, because the rest of the countr\' 
was enveloped in a thick mi.st, and the growling of the 
thunder indicated that a storm ■'vas in progress some- 
where. The next morning, rising before daylight, we 
were able to reacii the summit before sunrise. The a.scent 
from the hut is quite ea.sy, and took us onl}- 1 }, minutes. 
From the top a magnificent view of the Hida and Shin- 
shiu ranges, with others further tli.^tant, was obtained. 
Beginning with the most northerly we saw Tate-yama, 
58° E. of X.; Yari-ga-take, 20'^ X. of Ir : X'ori-kura, S'’ 
S. of E.; Yatsu-ga-takc and Kdshiu no Koma-ga-tal:e 
very faint; On-take-san, 60° E ot S.; and lastly Shinshiu 
no Koma-ga-take very faint. Besides these there wore 
the lower mountains immcdiatcl\' surrounding Ilaku-san, 
as Bes-san, its nearest neighbour. Haku-san is apparent- 
ly part of the ridge of an old crater, of which there 
were probably two close together, the peaks called 
Tsurugi and Oku-no-in forming the remains of the other 
sides. All appear now to be compo.sed of loose stones, 
lava of various kinds. Haku-san itself is the largest and 
highest, but the other points cannot be more than 50 to 
too feet lower. The relations of the peaks will be seen 
by reference to the diagram of the summit. 1 lie dotteil 
lines indicate what -were probably the two craters, each 
with a lake at the bottom ; there is a third smaller pool 
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almost directly west of the Koya-ga-ike, but which is 
probabl}' not a third crater. The crater of which Haku- 
san forms one side was probably the earliest, the north 
one having been formed afterwards, and the stream of 
lava which apparently flowed away to the north has been 
subsequently denuded. The water in Koya-ga-ike is of 
a dull colour, while that of the northern lake is of a 
beautiful turquoise, both perfectly tasteless. 

At the west end of Haku-san is a striking mass of 
rock, which resembles the watch-tower of an old castle, 
and is called Otakara-no-kura or “ the .store-house of 
precious things.” 

The height of Haku-san is appro.ximately Soo ft. above 
the Murodo, and 8,700 ft. above the sea; Koya-ga-ike 
is 350 ft,, and the nortljern lake 400 ft. below the summit. 

A descent of 25 minutes brought us again to the 
Miirodo, from which after a slight refreshment we started 
to descend to Vumoto, on the Kaga side. The previous 
afternoon we had decided not to return to IMiboro, as 
the descent of the Jigoku dani and the snow slopes would 
be worse than the ascent, but to endeavour to reach 
Toyama by skirting the range between Hida and Kaga 
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and Etchiu. This we afterwards found was not possible, 
the only way beitig to make for Kanar.awa and from that 
place to get to Toyama by following the main road, the 
Hokurokudo. We sent word to the Kocho of Miboro 
to send our baggage to Toyama, where we found it on 
our arrival. 

Leaving the Murodo the road continued for about a n 
and a half down the slope of Haku-san, and was very 
steep and stony, for which kind of road and direction 
tabi and ivaraji are quite unsuitable. Beyond the foot 
of the mountain proper the road ran along a nairow 
spur, descending always, sometimes gently, sometimes 
down very steep and rugged parts. In many places the 
back of the spur was very narrow, and it was possible 
to look down into a deep valley on cither side, that on 
our left being called Yanagi dani, and that on the light 
Yu no tani. Through each ran a river, the two streams 
uniting about 8 did below Yumoto. In passing c ne point 
we could hear the roar of a waterfall, but on account of 
the thick mist which enveloped everything, we c.aild sec 
nothing of it. Our guide said that it was 40 kon (240 ft.) 
high. 

About I ri before reaching \ umoto the road became 
very steep, and even the coolies slipped seveial times. 

For some distance the path was provided with cioss-bais, 
ju.st as on Nantai-zan. After four hours walking ^^e 
arrived at Yumoto, situated on tlie right branch of the 
river, and said to be t'l from the Murodo. 

The village consists of a collection of hotels for the 
benefit of those who wish to bathe in the chalvbeate 
waters of the place. W e stopfjcd a day and a half at 
the hotel of Mr. Yamada, where we were very comfort- 35 
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able and cared for. The village is completely .shut 
in by densely wooded hills, and beyond what can be seen 
from the village itself, which is prettily situated, there is 
nothing to interest the traveller. 

There is only one bath, which is divided by a railing 
into two parts, for men and women re.spectively. The 
water is muddy and of a greenish colour, whilst the 
towels which were hung out to dr}" had a reddish tint, 
proving the precsence of a proto-salt of iron dissoh'ed in 
the water, probably ferrous carbonate dissolved in carbonic 
acid. Besides this there is a spring the water of which 
is charged with carbonic acid, though not quite so strong 
as the Nassau water.s. There were no signs of any sul- 
phuretted hx’drogen waters, which, taken into account 
with the very slight evidences of volcanic activity men- 
tioned above, the hot springs and the solfataras, indicates 
that the volcanic forces are feeble in this mountaiir com- 
pared, for exani[)le, with Tate-yama or Asama-}-ama, or 
even Fuji-san. 

During the winter the valley is said to be filled with 
snow to a depth of 15 or 20 ft., but about the 4th or 
5th month it is sufficiently cleared to permit the village 
to be re-inhabited. 

On the 5th of Augu.st we descended the valley towards 
Ushikubi, 5 ri from Yumoto. The path was narrow aud 
stony in places, and for some distance the scenery did 
not differ much from that round ^'umoto. But about 3 
ri down the valie\', the left bank of the stream became 
bolder — loft}' crags stood out, and vertical \valls, covered 
in patches with cryjrtomcria.s, rose from the river to a 
great height. The whole of this part reminded me greatly 
of the Palisades of the Hudson. Below this the valley 
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became less remarkable, till we arrived at Ushikubi, a 
village of considerable size, remarkable for the great 
height of the houses, and the great inclination of their 
roofs, indicating great depth of snow during the winter. 
We lunched at a very good hotel kept by hlr. Nagai, 
a wealthy farmer. About ri below Ushikubi we 
passed through Fukazimura, a little way beyond which 
is a remarkable bridge over the Tetori-gawa. It is very 
high above the water, and the foundations are very 
strongly built, apparently to permit the water to rise 
v'ery high during the spring floods without preventing 
the passage over it. 

The character of the lower part of the valley of the 36 
Tetori, the river we had been following, was that of a 
winding, rocky and wooded valley. In one or two places 
the views were striking, and different from those of most 
valleys, but on the whole the scenery was monotonous. 
After resting all night in poor quarters at Onnawara, we 
continued our way down the valley through fields of 
hemp and tobacco. We gradually descended on the level 
of the terrace at some height above the river, and the 
whole of the level part seemed well cultivated. Higher 
than this road we were on was another terrace, evidently 
an earlier bed of the river, which has now cut for itself 
a gorge through the latter bed. Passing through Yoshino 
and Tsurugi we reached Kanazawa, also called Oyama 
by the country people, where we saw many houses marked 
with the ominous strip of yellow paper, a sign of cholera 
being in the house. From Kanazawa we got kuriuna to 
Tsubata, where we stayed all night at Nishijima-ya, and 
found ourselves well treated and very comfortable. 

Just beyond Tsubata the road has to cross a range of 
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low hills between Kaga and Etchiu. Now there is a 
shindo, along which knruma can go with ease over the 
Amata toge. The new road branches off from the 
Hokurokudo at Take-no-hashi, and rises very gradu- 
ally. The greater part of the surface, however, is very 
rough, but if properly rolled would be an excellent 
road, upon which it would not be necessary for the 
knruma coolies to go at a walking pace. It joins the 
main road at the beginning of Imaisurugi, four ri from 
Tsubata. Just at the point where the shindo meets the 
old road at right angles, we found an officer stationed 
with a minute squirt bottle filled with a solution of car- 
bolic acid, with which he vainly endeavoured to disinfect 
travellers coming from the direction of Kanazawa, As 
our knruma dashed round the corner of the road, the 
officer gave us a severe look, but seemed to come to 
the conclusion that we were free from infection, and so 
allowed us to pass without further molestation. Four ri 
eight cho beyond Imaisurugi we passed through Taka- 
woka, which was just being rebuilt after a very extensive 
fire. To Kosugi the road is quite level and bordered 
with various trees, pine, etc. The road still continues 
level for \}4 ri more, winding in and about rice-fields, 
though it is not very evident why it should not have 
been made straight and shorter. About i ri from To- 
yama the road ascends and crosses a group of hills, 
which divide the plain of Etchiu into two parts. Vehicles 
can easily go over the hills, and at the eastern side the 
road passes through a considerable cutting, from which 
the traveller has a magnificent view of the Hida, Shinshiu 
and Etchiu ranges. At the base of the hill the new road 
rejoins the old one, which is lined with pine as far as 
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Toyama. This is a pretty large town, situated on both 
banks of the Jindzu-gawa, which we crossed by a bridge 
of boats. W'^e stayed at Hirai-ya, in the upper part of 
the town. The ne.xt day it rained so heavily that we 
decided to improve our chance of having fine weather 
for the ascent of Tate-yama by waiting here for another 
day. \\'’e learnt that in Toyama there were from 30 to 
40 cases of cholera per day, but we did not ascertain 
the percentage of deaths. The inhabitants endeavoured 
to propitiate the irate deities by hanging slnmenaioa all 
over the town. On each side of every street were hung 
festoons of straw ropes with gohei hanging from them, 
either of the usual shape, as they are found attached 
to sticks, or formed by making two parallel cuts in a 
rectangular sheet of paper, then bending the middle of 
the three strips backwards and attaching it to the rope, 
so that the two outer strips hang down like the prongs 
of a two-pronged fork. This form is never fi.xed to a 
stick, but is used only for the sfinnenaiva. In addition 
to the lines of rope, in many streets there were also 
zigzags stretched from side to side. After being con- 
secrated by the priest, the shunenawa are hung up, but 
nevertheless they did not seem to be very certain in 
their effects, for we noticed that some of the houses 
which were protected in this way had the dismal yellow 
papers hung up over them. In one street, indeed, almost 
every house was thus distinguished. 

ni.—TATE-YAMA. 

The morning of the 8th August proved to be dull, 
but as it was not raining we decided to start. We 
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were unable to obtain horses to convey our luggage, 
even over the plain, the reason given by the kuivaisha 
being that all the available horses were employed in 
the coaches which run along this part of the Hoku- 
rokudb. We had to rest satisfied with this assurance, 
although the transport of the baggage by coolies caused 
us considerable delay. 

38 To Kamidaki, at the south-east corner of the plain, 
the road ran through rice-fields, bordered in most cases 
with an edging of millet. All the way along we might 
have had a fine view of Tate-yama and the neighbour- 
ing mountains had it been clear, as at the beginning 
of our walk we could now and then catch glimpses 
of one or other of the peaks peeping above the clouds. 
But before we had reached the other side of the plain, 
just below the bluff which forms its boundary, clouds 
enveloped everything, and rain began to fall. Kamidaki 
is situated at the foot of the above mentioned bluff, 
and is a larger village than most of those in the moun- 
tainous regions we had hitherto passed through. From 
this village we at once ascended the hill, and found our- 
selv'es on a plateau which ran for nearly a ri, until the 
road descended towards the banks of the Joguwanji-gawa, 
which it kept close to as far as Okada-mura. Near this 
I found a species of Lycoris, belonging to the family of 
the Amaryllidaceae, which we were told was called in 
Japanese, “ Ha mizu hana mizu,” i.e. “ the flowers do 
not sec the leaves.” From this village, which appeared 
to consist of one house only, we proceeded up the valley 
to Hara-mura. On account of the heavy rains the riv'er 
was very much swollen, and the road in places had been 
washed away, so that we had to wade through the stream. 
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The river bed is a v^ery broad one, and there were a 
great many streams rushing down various parts of the 
bed with such velocity that the noise of the stones being 
carried down, grating against the bottom and against one 
another, was like the sound of distant cannonading. Above 
the river on either side were terraces which were the re- 
mains of an older bed of the river. It was ov'er the 
terrace on the left bank that our road went, except when 
we had to descend in a few places to the level of the 
water. The only hills to be seen were the low ones on 
each side of the valley, and they were grassy — not at 
all wooded. About 3 ri from Kamidaki we crossed a 
tributary of the Joguwanji-gawa, on the banks of which 
were numerous lime-kilns’ indicating the nature of the rock 
of this neighbourhood. During all this time it continued 
to rain heavily, so that the road became little better than 
a water-course. Passing through Omiya and Plongu, we 
arrived at Hara-mura, the rain having ceased, and there 
being every prospect of fine weather held out by the 
appearance of the sky. This promise was fulfilled in the 
early morning, though the fall in the barometer during 
the night warned us to expect further bad weather. 
Leaving Hara-mura we ascended the gentle slope of the 
valley for about a ri, after which we entered what seemed, 
at the beginning, to be a beautiful wooded ravine. The 
path was tolerably good for a considerable distance (we 
had now entered upon the shindo between Etchiu and 
Shinshiu), running along the face of the steep hills on the 
left bank of the river. By and by, however, the heavy 
rains having broken down part of tire original road, we 
were obliged sometimes to scramble up the bed of the 
river, and sometimes to make our way at a high elevation 
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above the river, across masses of loose earth which had 
slipped down and left nothing but a mere talus of wet 
clay, which might at any time have given way under 
the additional pressure. Beyond this we had again to 
descend to the river, and make our way, first along the 
level sandy bed which had not yet become disintegrated, 
and afterwards from boulder to boulder. The scene be- 
came grand and savage in the extreme ; huge boulders 
scattered about the bed — immense, bare crags rising sheer 
from the river, and the roaring, rushing stream, carrying 
down stones with a noise which sounded like thunder — 
all combined to impre.ss one with the grandeur of the 
Dashi-wara-dani. 

At the head of this valley two streams join, and our 
path led us for a very short distance up the side of the 
cliffs on the left bank of the stream. We soon descended 
rapidly to the bridge, or rather the place where it had 
been before it had been washed away. In its place a 
kago no watashi had been put up for the purpose of cross- 
ing the stream. Having heard most romantic descriptions 
of this apparatus, we were not a little excited on hearing, 
as we did at Hara-mura, that it would be necessary to 
cross in one of the.se baskets. The very name seemed 
to conjure up a picture of a narrow, lofty ravine, parallel- 
sided, with a rope stretched across high above the river, 
and a luckless individual swinging in the basket half-way 
across. The first sight of the actual circum.stances quickly 
drove all the romance away. About 8 or lo feet above 
the water a rope was stretched and fastened securely to 
two rocks, one on either side, and hanging from the rope 
was an ordinary mountain kago, with a rope from each end 
carried to the two banks of the river. At one side was 
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a coolie, whose duty it was to pull the kago and its load 
across, which he did by a series of jerks more resembling 
the jumping of a frog than any reasonable mode of pro- 
gression. The changes of feeling of the person crossing 
were well marked in the varying expressions of his counte- 
nance. A look of confidence and excitement, assumed on 
entering, speedily changed to one of anxiety as he found 
himself hanging by a single rope over the boiling torrent, 
and being dragged over by jerks, while, on suddenly 
coming to land, as it were, against the smooth, rounded 
stone which had to serve as a landing place, an expression 
of pain, which escaped him for an instant, was immediately 
succeeded by one of an embarrassed reflection as to the 
possible means of getting out. It was not an ea.sy nor 
a rapid process of getting ourselves and luggage across, 
but after spending about an hour we again continued our 
journey. We then climbed over the hill which separated 
us from the right stream, up the bed of which we ascended 
for some time, with \'iews as grand and majestic as those 
in the Dashi-wara-dani, till we turned to the right and 
ascended the “ road of 99 turnings.” The Japanese use 
the numbers 99 and 48 to e.xpress a large number, in the 
same way as we are in the habit of using the number 1001. 
The road of the ” forty-eight shallow-reaches ” in INIusashi 
is another instance of this. 

We ascended to the summit, about 4.000 ft. above the 
sea, under trees, then after walking along the ridge for a 
short distance we descended to the plain, be3mnd which 
we crossed a tributary over a bridge very much out of 
repair, and after another ascent and descent we again 
entered the valley of the stream we left at the ” road of 
99 turnings.” This valley consisted of a large, flat, open 
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space covered with large boulders, the remains of the 
great earthquake of 1858, which broke away half of the 
mountain on one side. A walk across this plain brought 
us to the baths, which appear to be very much patronized. 
The accommodation is of the poorest kind, both as regards 
lodging and bathing. During the night the rain came 
down in torrents, and only ceased towards the morning. 
As the barometer, however, had risen during the night, 
we trusted to having finer weather, and so we decided 
to start, and, if necessary, wait at the Murodo for a fine 
day to ascend to the summit of Tate-yama. By the time 
our baggage was divided, part being sent on directly to 
Omachi, the sky had cleared to a great extent. We then 
started, and crossing the river which flows through the 
Dashi-wara-dani, made for the red-coloured precipitous hill 
to the we.st of the baths. After a walk of 5 or lo minutes 
we reached the base, passing a dirty, yellowish-green pool 
of water, and we then climbed to the top of this hill, up 
the bed of a water course, which required considerable 
exertion. Half an hour’s hard climbing in this way 

brought us to a level space at the top of this ridge, after 
crossing which we came to the foot of the steepest bit 
of climbing we were to meet with. This was the rocky 
bed of a series of cascades, and if there had been much 
water, which fortunately for us there was not, it would 
have been impossible to make the ascent. At it was, the 
constant climbing from stone to stone, up an average in- 
clination of 45°, was very arduous. As the sky had 
cleared, the views we got on looking back were worth all 
the trouble of the ascent. After rising for about an hour 
in this way, we came to a ridge which permitted us to 
rest, and from which we had a magnificent view of the 
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valleys leading into the valley of the baths. The streams 
flowing through each of these looked like wavy, silver 
threads, and, contrasted with the green foliage around, 
presented a picture of extreme beauty. Above this point, 
instead of having to climb from stone to stone, we had 
to climb up an earthy, slippery, slope with the assistance 
of trees and branches which hung over us. Above this, 
again, just before reaching the top of this part of the 
ascent, we came to an almost vertical rock, with a few 
projecting ledges, by which we were enabled to climb 
up, using hands and feet. Progression in boots in such 
places would be quite impossible ; it is difficult enough 
wearing luivtyji, which ])ossess a considerable degree of 
flexibility. From the upper part of this ascent can be 
seen Tengu-bira, Washi-ga-dake, and, up the \ u-dani, a 
deep lake called Kari-komi-ga-ike. Into this lake the 
presiding deity of Tate-yama is said to have driven all 
the hurtful animals of the district, in the same way as a 
gardener throws decayed leaves, etc., into a pit, and so 
the same name was given to the lake. In Yu-dani there 
is another lake of hot sulphur water, called Magodani. 
On the right we saw the lake which we passed last night 
just before reaching the baths. It was called Dashi-wara- 
no-ike. 

From the top of this ridge we descended for a consider- 
able distance by a muddy and boggy path, till we emerged 
on a grassy plain, about the middle of which we came 
upon the regular route from Ashikuraji. Following this 
road we again ascended the rocky beds of several small 
mountain streams, until we reached a large, flat plate of 
stone, supported vertically, and called Kagami-no-iwa 
(mirror rock). Beyond the stone we passed up the 
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boulder-covered slope of the mountain, and past several 
stretches of snow, till we reached the Murodd. Since the 
time we came to the usual road, the rain had fallen, 
heavily, and a dense mist prevented our seeing anything 
whatever. 

The Murodo uas in much worse condition than that 
on Haku-san ; the draughts had much freer access to the 
inside, the mats were much coarser, and the annoyance 
from the wood fire was quite as great. 

Late in the afternoon it cleared up sufficiently to permit 
us to visit the remarkable solfataras, situated in a valley 
about 6 ckd distant from the hut. Turning to the left on 
leaving the Murodo, we passed between two lakes, one 
shallow, with sloping sides, the other, on the left, with 
vertical sides, and water of an intensely green colour, and 
probably, as Dr. Naumann thinks, an old crater. Further 
on we came to the brow of a hill from which, on a clear 
day, a bird’s-eye view of the solfataras can be obtained. 
Descending the stony side of the hills, we reached the 
soft, and sometimes muddy, bottom of the valley, which 
is broken up by two or three mounds, of a pale yellow 
colour at a distance, but which when seen nearer were 
found to be composed of a mi.xture of sulphur and a white 
rock, probably a decomposed granite. From several points 
at the lower part of these mounds issue jets of steam, 
mixed with sulphuretted hydrogen, which deposit sulphur 
upon the sides of the opening. From one of these open- 
ings the steam issued with a terrific noise, and with suffi- 
cient force to carry lumps of the deposited sulphur lo to 
1 5 feet away. The hissing sound caused by the number 
of steam jets suggested a large engineering establishment 
in full operation. In another part of the same valley we 
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saw a large circular pit, in which a yellowish mud was kept 
boiling and being projected to a height of 8 or 10 feet, 
falling back again into the pit, or flowing over through a 
channel which carried it off to a lower part of the valley. 
At the other end of the valley was a much larger mud 
geyser, but the colour of the mud was different, as it 
appeared to contain less sulphur ; it is said that some years 
ago a violent eruption of this geyser took place. Mr. 
Nakagawa, who visited these solfataras in 1877, said that 
everything was much more violent now than formerly. 
Scattered about were very small ponds of boiling water 
through which gas escaped, and in some of them it was 
curious to notice the form that the mud at the bottom 
took as the gas bubbled through a small hole, which 
widened at the top, so that the bottom looked as a range 
of mountains would do if they were hollow and could be 
seen from the inside. 

The experience we had of the Murodd fully confirms 
the account published in the Japan Herald of 1878. It 
is, without exception, the worst we have met with, and 
it is remarkable that, although a larger number of pilgrims 
ascend this mountain than ascend Haku-san, the accom- 
modation is so much worse. Not that the Murodd on 
Haku-san is by any means a desirable habitation, but 
there are degrees of badness, and the latter had the merit 
of being comparatively wind-proof, and at least of being 
provided wdth doors. In the hut in which we spent the 
night before ascending Tate-yama, the door had to be 
closed with matting, there being no other means at hand 
of keeping out the bitterly cold wind. A night spent in any 
of these huts is neither a good preparation for the fatigues 
of the coming ascent, nor a relief from those of the past. 
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Rising early, we felt ourselves repaid for the exertions 
made to ascend to the Murodo, by seeing the atmosphere 
quite clear about the summit, and all the peaks appearing 
grandly through the moonlight air. Accompanied by our 
guide we crossed the short stretch of level ground between 
the hut and the base of the mountain, for a short dis- 
tance over the snow. The ascent was pretty direct, rising 
tolerably easily at first, but after passing the first shrine, 
860 ft. above the Murodo, on a level with the ridge 
which connects Jodo-san with the Gohonsha, the highest 
peak, the ascent became difficult. From the second shrine 
(1050 ft. above the Murodo) we had good view of the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the Japan Sea, with the 
promontory of Noto stretching away N. W., and here 
we got our first view of Fuji-san from this region. Con- 
tinuing the ascent we came upon the ridge, from which 
the actual summit rises very sharply, crowned with a 
very picturesque temple. Seeing the peak from the ridge 
one can understand how it received the name Tate-yama 
(Standing peak), for it rises head and shoulders above 
44 any of the others, and serves the mariner as a beacon. 
The ascent, not including stoppages, took us exactly one 
hour ; whereas from the Murodo to the summit of Haku- 
san we were not more than 25 minutes, over a much 
easier road. Magnificent as the view from Haku-san was, 
it was far surpas.sed by that obtained from the summit of 
this mountain, and we were e.xtremcly fortunate in having 
a morning so clear that every point could be distinguish- 
ed with the greatest ease — mountain after mountain roll- 
ing away in the di.stance until they ended in the beauti- 
fully formed cone of Fuji-san, on the opposite coast of 
Japan. 
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Tate-yama is the name given to a range of mountains, 
all of which are very high, and appear to be above 9,000 
ft. above the sea. The range runs nearly north and south, 
except the extreme point south, where the direction 
changes to S. W. This point is called Jodo-san, and it 
is connected with the Gohonsha by a low ridge running 
nearly N. E. Beyond the latter the range runs nearly N., 
and includes the high, sharp peak called Onanji, then two 
lower rounded mountains, Manago-dake and Bes-san, and 
is terminated at the north end by a high, striking, rocky 
point, called Tsurugi-dake. The number of mountains to 
be distinguished from the summit on a clear day is. per- 
haps, greater than from any other mountain in Japan, 
unless it be Yari-ga-take in Hida. Looking to the east 
we see on the extreme left, Miyokon-san and Mi\-5gi-san 
in Echigo, then the Shinshiu Togakushi-san, the Nantai- 
zan of Chiuzenji, Yone-yama in Echigo, Asama-yama, 
with its cloud of smoke distinctly visible. Then toward 
the south we see the range of Yatsu-ga-take, with its 
isolated peak, Tateshima-yama ; beyond this the simple 
cone of Fuji-san, and the two Koma-ga-take, in Koshiu 
and Shinshiu. To the south of these again we find 
Ontake-san in Shinshiu, Yari-ga-take, Norikura, and the 
pointed Kasa-ga-dake, all in Hida ; nearer to us is 
Yakushi-dake, and almo.st south-west is Haku-san. This 
is the last of the circle of mountains, and now we come 
to the plains of Kaga and Etchiu, the latter watered by 
the distinctly visible rivers Jindzu-gawa, Jbguwanji-gawa, 
Kamichi-gawa, and nearly north of us, the Kurobe-gawa. 
All seems to enter the sea. 

On the summit there are no lakes such as we found 
on Haku-san, nor other evidences of the existence of the 
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crater, except the generally volcanic nature of the rocks. 
All traces have probably^ been washed away, leaving only 
harder rocks standing up isolated. The hight of the 
highest peak (Gohonsha) is about 9,250 ft. above the sea. 

While we were still on the summit a number of pilgrims 
came up, and although there was scarcely room for us 
to remain with any feeling of safety, it was too good an 
opportunity of seeing a mountain service to be lost. After 
some time had been spent in conversation with the priest, 
in which the sum of yo rid was frequently mentioned, 
the priest sank on his knees in front of the shrine, with 
all the pilgrims kneeling around him, and offered up a 
prayer in which the name Tate-yama and Ishikawa oc- 
curred many times, after which he clapped his hands and 
a general cry of “ nanm avtida butsu ” followed, and when 
the prayer was ended the most devout said “ arigatd.” 
The priest then ro.se from his knees and addressed his 
audience, giving them an account of Izanami and Izanagi, 
after which he brought out various relics — a spear, a 
sword, various coins, and a mirror — all of which were 
received with exclamations of astonishment and intense 
satisfaction. Rice and sake were ne.xt distributed, upon 
which the pilgrims departed, having paid their pence be- 
forehand. The whole ceremony seems to have been a 
curious mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism — the people 
at various times interposing with “ tiaimi aniida',' which 
they mumbled till it sounded like “ na-am.” 

After having spent about two hours on the summit we 
descended as far as the lowest shrine, by the same road 
that we took in ascending, but at this point, instead of 
turning to the right in the direction of Murodo, we cross- 
ed over the ridge of Jodo-san, and entered the valley 
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called Gozen-dani, which faced nearly S. E. We were 
informed that this was the shortest way to Kurobe, which 
was said to be 23^ ri distant. Descending fii"st a slope 
covered with heather, with here and there large boulders 
scattered about, we noticed a bright yellow ranunculus 
(R. Acris) and specimens of Aneinotie narcissiflora grow- 
ing ; beyond this slope we came to a talus of loose stones, 
the descent of which was difficult and dangerous, for the 
stones being quite loose, one might slip and receive a 
severe fall, or if below, he might receive a stone from 
above. Having got over this difficulty we had next some 
fatiguing work, especially when wearing ivaraji, descend- 
ing the rocky bed of a very cold mountain stream, sue- 46 
ceeded by a descent down a gentle slope of snow, and 
again down the river bed till we came to where a second 
valley, coming from the left of J5do-san, joined the Gozen- 
dani. This part had taken us two hours, and we had not 
yet got half way to Kurobe. From this, we ascended 
the tributary stream for some distance, then diverged to 
the left up a smaller bed, so as to cross over the ridge 
separating us from the valley of the Zoragoye, where we 
expected to join the sliindo. The ascent was very steep, 
resembling the ascent to the Murodo from the Tate-yama 
baths ; when near the top we turned away to the left, 
and entered a jungle, which at first level, began to des- 
cend rapidly. Climbing through the branches of the 
creeping nari noki, down fern slopes which treacherously 
concealed the rough, sharp stones forming the surface of 
the hill, and having to force our way through thick 
masses of bamboo (^nc dake), all the u’hile descending, 
and having to use the greatest care to avoid bruises from 
the sharp stones, formed one of the most difficult tasks 
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of our journey. After two hours of this trying work — 
trying both to constitution and temper — we reached the 
level of the stream, only to find the sliindo, which we 
had expected to strike here, far away above us on the 
opposite side of the valley. As our guides said that we 
could not get down the river, because, as it neared the 
Kurobe-gawa it became deep and could not be forded, 
we were obliged to ascend the river for about half an 
hour, till we came to the bridge where the sJmidd crosses 
the river. From this point we ascended to the top of 
the Kariyasu-zaka in twenty minutes, and forty-five minutes 
more down a zigzag path brought us to the clean and 
nice looking little hotel at Kurobe, We had taken 
hours to go a distance said to be 2 ^ ri, the time inclu- 
ding half an hour for lunch. This village contains only 
this house and another on the opposite side of the river, 
which is here crossed by a very solidly built bridge. 
The second house is of a much lower class. Here we 
obtained sheets showing the direction of the shindo, ac- 
cording to which a large number of villages exist along 
the road. At present, however, they are each represent- 
ed by one, or at most two, log cabins, unoccupied except 
in one or two instances. 

Starting about 6 o’clock the next morning, we crossed 
47 over the bridge, and passing the second house, made our 
way under trees up one of the side valleys opening on 
the right bank of the Kurobe-gawa, the road keeping 
close to the river for a considerable distance, and in pretty 
good condition, except in one or two places. After walk- 
ing for one hour we came to where the valley opened into 
a semicircle of huge crags, rising sheer from the ground 
for about i,ooo ft. Beyond this we passed for three- 
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quarters of an hour through a narrow glen to tlie left, 
and at the end of that time we came to the commence- 
ment of the steepest part of the ascent, from' which the 
dip between the two mountains on either side of the pass 
could be seen. An hour’s hard climbing up a zigzag path, 
with alder trees growing round about, brought us to the 
summit, exactly hours after leaving Kurobe. The 
barometer indicated a height of 7,750 feet above sea level. 
From the summit a fine view of the deep valleys, with 
which the whole of this region is intersected, was obtained. 
With the exception of Fuji-san, which appeared S. E. 
through a dip in two of the nearer hills, and the ranges 
of Yatsu-ga-take and Koma-ga-take, no prominent moun- 
tains are visible : the view is confined to the hills of the 
range, all about the same height. The mountains on the 
N. W. of the pass hid Tato-yama, and to the east no- 
thing could be seen, We wore almost as much favoured 
with fine weather as up Tate-yama, although in this case 
there was not such an extensive view to be obtained, 
although in its way it was equally magnificent. 

The distances along this route are by no means accurate- 
ly known, but considering the rate at which we walked 
and the time taken {2"% hours), the summit is probably 
2 he f'i from Kurobe. Our coolies took 4 hours. After 
waiting for them, we started on our descent at 10 o clock, 
and joined a new zigzag path which had been lately made 
to rej)lace the old one, which was de.stroyed in manj 
places. The descent was very sharp, and we felt impelled 
to jump down at a much more rapid pace than we adopt- 
ed in ascending, although it was a painful experience fiom 
the sharj) edges presented by the freshly broken stone. 
After one hour and a half of this the road became less 
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steep, though still stony and difficult, until just before 
reaching Shirazawa, where it was comparatively level. 
The scenery of this valley was very fine ; here and there 
we saw patches of snow in the bed of the valley below 
us and in some of the side ravines, though in no place 
were we obliged to touch snow. At one point in cross- 
ing over a side stream we passed between snow, above 
and below us, but at that point where the path crossed 
the stream the snow had disappeared entirely, and in 
other parts nothing but a mere shell was left, with deep 
caverns beneath, and the water flowing at the bottom. 
On continuing along the path, we rose a little and saw 
that the surface was so completely covered with, debris 
as entirely to hide the snow. 

After walking for 274 hours from the summit we reached 
Shirazawa, which consists of a single hut, in which an old 
man was living, though the place boats of no accom- 
modation for travellers except a few basins and plates. 
It is tolerably clean, however, and would be better than 
the Murodo to sleep in, if any One thought of commenc- 
ing the ascent of the Harinoki toge from that point. 

The small quantity of snow found in the valley this 
year compared with last year (1878), from the description 
given by those who vi.sited it then, is probably partly 
owing to the very mild winter, although it is true that 
we were about three weeks later in the year ; but some 
friends, who ascended from Noguchi this year, about a 
fortnight or three weeks earlier than we visited it last 
year. On the Shinshiu side of the pass there were no 
signs of any violent floods, for the road which had been 
destroyed was in the upper part of the valley, high above 
the stream, and the injury was most likely caused by a 
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landslip. It also appeared that the violent rain we had 
had in Toyama, and as far as the Miirodo, which had 
converted the waters on the Etchiu side into raging tor- 
rents, had been quite local. 

After lunching at Shirazawa, which is about 3 ri from 
the summit, we left for Omachi, three ri further down 
the valley. The road now became easy, and crossed a 
gently sloping plain covered with trees, chiefly nara, past 
the Yama-no-kami, where a torii was erected, and cov'ered 
with numerous spear heads, offerings to the god of the 
mountain. After a walk of i hour 25 minutes, we passed 
through the upper part of Noguchi, and 1 5 minutes after- 
wards, on the opposite side of the stream, through the 
lower part, where the principal hotels are. Crossing over 
the plain for three-quarters of an hour we came to Omachi, 
a long straight town, with a rather broad, somewhat deep, 
gutter running through the main street. At one place we 
noticed a water wheel, which the stream was employed 
to turn. 

From Omachi we proposed to cross over the hills to 
Uyeda, by a little known route, instead of taking the 
more usual road by Ikeda. Passing out of the lower end 
of the town, we very soon turned off to ascending amongst 
a series of small hills, came to the highest point between 
Omachi .and Ai. From this place we obtained a fine 
view of the mountains, 65° E. of S., probably the range 
running northwards from Asama-yama. We had now left 
the Hida-Etchiu-Shinshiu range behind us, and except 
occasional glimpses from the higher points, we saw them 
no more. A winding road, by the side of a small stream 
flowing through a narrow, picturesque valley, with, in one 
part, a series of magnificent crags, and in another some 
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of those very sharply pointed hills delighted in by Japan- 
ese artists, landed us after two hours more at Ai. a small 
village situated near the place where this stream enters 
the Sai-gawa. Here we were compelled to wait for i 
hours before the coolies who were to carry our baggage 
were ready. As we wore anxious, if possible, to reach 
Uyeda that night, wc chafed under the delay, and under 
the fact that the road was so hilly that only coolies could 
caiT}’ our baggage. W’o left Ai at ii.io and walked for 
a short distance down by the left bank of the Sai-gawa, 
through a mo.st remarkable and beautiful gorge. The 
rocks of the region were sedimentary, and the whole had 
been tilted to a pretty high angle, after which the softer 
beds had been denuded, leaving the harder ones of con- 
glomerate standing out as vertical plates. Trees growing 
in the nooks and crevices of the rocks made the whole 
scene very striking and beautiful. 

Near the place where the river bends to the north-west, 
the road to U}'cda left the broader road to Senkoji (or 
Xagano, as it is sometimes called) and crossed to the 
other side of the river, then turned up a small side valley, 
and ascended the hill on its right bank. After about i 
hour we reached the top of a kind of ridge, from which 
we could see that the rocks of the different valleys round 
about were of the .same character as those just described, 
o and it gave a marked peculiarity to the \-iew. The high- 
c.st point of this was called Garimeki-toge, but probably 
that name is given to the whole of the pass between Ai 
and Xiuma After going along the ridge, we soon came 

to a [)art from which we could look down into one of 
the hollows of the pass, for there were altogether three 
passes, and which presented the appearance of a funnel 
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more than any other object. The edges of the projecting 
plates of rock had a direction converging towards the 
bottom of the valley, so that they appeared like lines 
radiating from a centre, and thus produced the funnel 
like form. A small rivulet flowed through the bottom of 
the valley, and escaped between two ribs of the funnel, 
the opening not being visible from above. Trees grew 
in all the clefts of the rocks, and served to fill up the 
intervals between the ribs. 

From the bottom, the road again rose rapidly to the 
top of the second pass, called Naka-togc, and again im- 
mediately descended to the bottom of a valley of more 
ordinary character. A third time it rose, this time a little 
higher than either of the others, but to this pass the 
coolies could give no name. The road then passed down 
through a narrow, almost parallel-sided valley, the bottom 
of which had been converted into a rice field, but this 
soon opened out into the larger valley in which Niuma 
lies. The river flows over the exposed edges of the beds 
which form the valley, and at the lower end escapes 
through an aperture in one of the vertical plates which, 
otherwise, appear to close the valley completely. 

From Niuma a fairly good and level road runs for 
about I ri, to where it joins the main road from Matsu- 
moto to Zenkoji, which, like most of the main roads 
in this region, was in a wonderfully good state, as it had 
been renewed for the journey of the Mikado last year. 
After about three-quarters of a ri along this road we 
came to Honjo, where we rested, and at 6.30 p.m. we 
started for our last pass before reaching Lyeda. Im- 
mediately on leaving the village, we turned to the left, 
and ascended the Sora-toge, which,, although rather long. 
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is by no means steep. Before reaching the top it was 
quite dark, and impossible to ascertain the character of 
the scenery. From the summit vve had three hours good 
walking before reaching Urano, where we remained all 
night. 

As nothing of any difficulty now lay between us and 
T5kio, we were anxious to return as rapidly as possible, 
51 which we did by kitnuna from Urano along the Hoku- 
rokudo and Nakasendo to Matsuida, where we hired a 
coach to Takasaki, and from that town took another, 
which brought us to Tokio, after 325^ hours continuous 
travelling. Both roads have been described before, and 
I am relieved from entering into any particulars concern- 
the road from Urano to Tokio, e.xcept, perhaps to refer to 
the splendid road over the Usui-toge, which has recently 
been made. It is quite possible now to go the whole 
way in a wheeled vehicle, and I did so for the most 
part of the \\'ay, only excepting a short portion near 
Sakamoto, which I thought to be rather too steep to be 
quite safe. 


TABLE II.— I.IST OF BLANT.S COLLECTED. 



Name ok Plant. 

Localitus. 


KANTNCULACK.^-:. 


I. 

Clematib (?) sp 

vShOinani toge and elsewhere. Com- 
mon. 

2 , 

Thalictram simplex 

Jumonji toge. 

3* 

T. tuberiferum 


4- 

Anemone narcissiflora 

Mikaburi hara. Judo-san, Tate-yama. 

5- 

Trautvetteria palmata 

Jumonji toge. 

6 . 

Kanunculus acris 

Jodo-san, date-yama. 

7. 

Trollius japonicu.. 

>likaburi hara. 

8, 

Coptis brachypetala 

Jumonji toge. 

9- 

Aquilegia glandulosa 

it 
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TABLE II.— LIST OF PLAXTS COLLECTED Continued. 



Name of Pl,axt. 

i 

1 Localities. 

1 

10. 

Anemonopsis macrophylla 

1 » 

II. 

Aconitum Fischeri 

1 Yatsu-ga-take. Harinoki toge. 

12. 

Cimicifuga simplex 

i Haku-san, Tate-yama, and Harinoki 
toge. 


PAPAVEIACE.'E. 


13 - 

Pteridophyllum racemosum 

1 Jumonji toge. 

14. 

Dicentra pusilla 

j Vatsu-ga-take, 


CRtrCTFER.E. 

1 

IS- 

Arabis (?) sp 

VIOLACE.E. 

Between Ochiai and Haramura, Chiku- 
ina-gama valley. 

16. 

Viola biflora 

CARYOPHVLLACE.E. 

Yatsu-ga-take. 

17 - 

Dianthus superbus 

Ochiai hara, and elsewhere. Common. 

18. 

D. (?) sp 

Harinoki toge. 

19 - 

Cucubalus bacciferus var. Japo- ' 

Near Oppara (Hida). Also near Ai 


nicus 1 

(Shinshiu). 

20. 

Lychnis miqueliana j 

HYPERtCtNE/E. 

Jumonji toge. 

1 

21. 

Hypericum Ascyron 

GKRANfACE^-:. 1 

[ Ochiai (Shinshiu). 

! 

22. 

Geranium sibiricum 

i 

Ochiai (Shinshiu). Common in val- 
j ley-plains. 

23 - 

Impatiens noli-tangere , 

leguminos/f:. 

1 Jumonji toge. Mikaburi toge. 

24 - 

Lathyrus Tanakce 

ROSACE.K. 1 

1 Jumonji toge. 

25- 

Spirtea callosa 1 


26. 

Fragaria vesca j 

I t)jira-kawa valley, at the side of snow- 
slopes. 

27. 

Potentilla chinensis 

Ochiai (Shinshiu). 

28. 

Agrimonia viscidula, var. Japon. 
SAXIFR-\.GACE.-E. i 

»> 

29. 

Ast'lbe chinensis, var. Japonica. , 

Ochiai (Shinshiu). 

3 °. 

Saxifraga cortuSc'efolia 

Side of gorge on Shindo between 
Shinshiu and Mino. Also on 
Haku-san. 

31 - 

S. tellimoides 

Mikaburi toge, Haku-san, and Tate- 


yama. 

32. 

S. fusca 

Harinoki toge. 
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TABLE II.— LIST OF PLANTS COIXECTED Continued. 



NAiiE OF Plant. 

LoC-4LITIES. 


33- 

Tiarella polyphylla ' 

Jomonji toge. 


34- 

Pamassia palustris 1 

Tate-yama baths and Murodo. 

35- 

P. foliosa 

1 

1 Valley betu'een Yiimoto 
kubi, Kaga. 

and Ushi- 

36 . 

Deinanthe bifida 

CRASSUIACE.E. 

Shomaru toge. 


37. 

Sedum aizoon 

LYTHRAJHE.-E. 

Ochiai (Shinshiu). 


38 . 

Lythrum virgatiim 

ONAGRARI.-E. 

Ushikubi (Kaga). 


39- 

Epllobium affine 

' Ochiai. 


40 . 

E. spicatum 

»» 


4L 

Circ^ea alpina 

UMbELLIFER.E. 

Jumonji toge. 

1 


42. 

Bupleiirum sachalinense 

CORXACE/E. 

1 Jumonji toge. 


43- 

Curmis canadensis 

rubiace.e. 

Jumonji, Mikaburi luge, 

1 Tate-yama. 

i 

1 

Haku-san, 

44- 

Galium olx)vatum ... 

VALERIANE.-K. 

; Ilarinoki toge. 


45- 

Patrinia scal)i05A-foIia 

f^hindd between .^hinsliiu 

and Mmo. 

46 . 

P. palmata 

COMr< jSit.k. 

Jumonji toge. 


47- 

Senecio Krameri 

■ Jumonji toge. 


48 . 

49- 

S. nikocnsiij 

vS. flammens 

t )cliiai (Sliiiishiii). 


SO- 

Pertya scandens 

Jumonji toge. 



C.iMI'.V.NUUCE.!;, 

51. Campanula punctata .. , 

52. Hatycodon granditlorum . 

55. Phyteuma Jajxmicum 

54. Aclenophora verticillafa . 

ERICAf'E^-E. 

55. Gaultheria pyrolokles 

56. Phyllodoce taxifolia... 

57. Tripetaleia paniculata 

5^’ P' bracteata... 


Ochiai (Shinshiii) and otlier places. 
C^cbiai (Sliinsliiu), and other ]>lains. 
Ochiai (Musashi), Umi-no-kuchi, and 
other place'5. 

Many places. Comnron. 

Yatsu-ga-take, 

Murodn I'ilaku-^an). 

Mikaburi toge. Jumonji tuge. 
Ilarinoki tuge. 
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TABLE II.— LIST OF PLANTS COLLECTED CmtimKd. 


of Pl.«t. 


Localities. 


59. Pyrola rotundifolia 

60. Vacciniuin (?) sp 

61. Rhododendron (?) sp. 

62. Monotropa uniflora 

DLAPENSIACE.*. 

63. Diapensia lapponica 

64. Schizocodon soldanelloides 

PRIMULACE.E. 

65. Primula (?) sp 

66 . „ „ 

67. Lysimachia vulgaris 

68. Trientalis europ.ea 

STYRjICACE.E. 

69. Pterostyrax corymbosum ... 

asclepiade^e. 

70. Endotropis caudata 

gentiasace^e. 

71. Gentiana thimbergii 

72. G. (?1 sp 

73. Ophelia bimaculata 

74. Villarsia crista-galli 


CYRTAXDR.ACE.E. 

75. Conandron ramondioides... 

BOR-AGIXE.-E, 

76. Lithospermum erythrorhizon 
77 - Omphalodes Krameri 

SCnROPHUL;\RIACE.'E. 

78. Schrophularia alata 

79. Veronica virginica 

80. V. cana 

8 1. V. (?) sp 

82. Euphrasia officinalis 

83. Pedicularis japonica 

84. P. resupinata 

85. Melampyrum laxum 


... Mikaburi toge. 

... Gozen dani (Tate-yama. Mikaburi 
toge. 

... Shindo from Odaki to Chikechi. 

Vatsu-ga-take. 

... I Jumonji toge. 

... i Yatsu-ga-take. 

... Murodo on Haku-san. 

i 

... Jumonji t^e, Haku-san, and Tate- 
yama. 

. . . Kaware. 

... Ochiai (Shinshiu), and in other plains. 
... jumonji toge; Mikaburi toge, near 
Honzawa. 

... Ochiai (Shinshiu). 

... , Ochiai (Shinshiu). 

... ' Murodo on Haku-san. 

... : Murodo on Tate-yama. 

... Harinoki ti^e. 

... Murodo on Haku-san and Tate-yama. 

Also on toge between Kaware 
and Oppara (Hida). 

... Vatsu-ga-take. 

... : Shindo between Odaki and Chikechi. 
... , Jumonji toge. 

... I Jumonji toge. Also toge between 
Naradani and Kurodani, Hida. 

,.. , Ochiai (Shinshiu), and other plains. 

: Jumonji toge. 

.. ! Shido between Odaki and Chikechi. 

.. ■ Yumoto (Tate-yama). 

.. Mikaburi toge. 

.. I Murodo (Tate-yama). Jumonji toge. 

.. ; Jumonji t^e. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Jlr. \V. N. Whitney said : “ Ilaku-san, ] believe, now belongs to the 
province of Kaga, but was formerly claimed by the daimiyd of the three 
provinces on whose Ixjrders it was situated. The dispute, I have heard, 
was settled at last by the government at Yedo, to whom the daimiyd of 
Kaga applied. It is said that upon presenting himself at the Shogun’s 
court, the representative of Maye<la said, ‘ I have come concerning the 
matter of the ownership of flaku-san in Kaga’ — upon which he was told, 
that if Haku-san was in Kaga there could be no dispute about it. In 
the public gardens of Kanazawa there is a well or pond callerl Kanazawa- 
no-ike, in which a dr.agon is supirosed to dwell, and which is said to be 
connected with Haku-san by a subterranean passage some eighteen ;•/ in 
length. These gardens are well worth a visit, as much money has been 
spent on them liy the former daimiyd of Kaga, who were considered the 
wealthiest in Japan. I hey are situ.ated near the end of a ridge called 
< lyama (liig mountain) an<l are noted for their beautiful scenerv. In the 
gardens are two lakes, a waterfall and a fountain, all supplied uith water 
brought along the ridge from the Saigawa, some four miles above the 
town. The view from here is fine indeed, especially in spring, when the 
Ilium and cherry trees are in bloom, anil the mountains are capped vith 
snow. On one side a broad plain stretches out to the sea, on the other 
tall peaks touch the sky, while away to the north a lake, low foot-hills, 
.and the high mountains of Etchiu and Xoto com|)lete the view. The 
temple called Daijoji, the castle and Muko-yama, are all places of interest. 
I'Vom the top of Muko-yama, the view is a grand one, especiallv at sun- 
•set, as the sun is sinking into the sea, when the plain from the town 
below, the castle and the mountains in the back-ground assume a peculi- 
arly weird aspect. Just outside of the town, near the road to the shore, 
lies the famous Benkei-i.shi, a huge Ixiulder said to have been drawn 
thither by Benkei, the robber-priest of Iliyeizan. It weighs many tons, 
and is quite unlik^ any rock within miles of its present resting place 
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Not far from here is Kahokn, a lake corerhig many thousand acres, which 
a certain Zenya Gombei wished to fill up, that he might use the land 
for agricultural purposes. In order to destroy the nania'^tt that under- 
mined the banks, he caused laige quantities of lime to be thrown into 
the lake. This, however, killed the other fishes too, which, being col- 
lected and sold by the fishermen to the poor farmers about, caused many 
deaths. For this Zenya was thrown into prison, and his property con- 56 
fiscated : shortly after he died and his body was crucified at Kanaiwa. 
This Zenya was the richest man in Japan, and it is said was the first to 
establish foreign trade at Takeshima.’’ 

Mr. W. G. Dixon said that he could add little to the information con- 
tained iu Professor .\tkinson's exhaustive paper. Quite recently, however, 
he had, through the kindness of a Japanese gentleman, learned a few 
facts that might be interesting. Very well-deserved praise had been given 
to Dashiwara-dani. It fonned an example of savage grandeur such as 
was only occasionally met with in this kind of picturesque, but generally 
soft, scenery. To the magnificent castellated cliffs that towered above 
this glen, the suggestive name of Oni-ga-sinro (TIic Devil’s Castle) had 
been given. In regard to the view from the Hari-no-ki-toge, it should be 
mentioned that the jt^ged peak that serrated the middle of the southern 
horizon was Yari-ga-take, a mountain remarkable both on account of its 
extreme steepness and from the fact that it had been found, by a foreign 
gentleman who had ascended it, to reach a height of about 10,000 feet, 
thus rivalling Ontake-san for the second place in altitude among the 
mountains of Japan. The darkly wooded eminence behind which Vari- 
ga-take was from the pass seen to rise, was vested with a certain tragic 
interest. It was related that about the time of Taiko, a warrior named 
Sasa Narimasa, while fleeing from .Shinshiu to avoid the pursuit of his 
enemies, here perished of hunger, with all his family. The speaker had 
also been informed that Qmachi was only 10 ri distant from Shinonai on 
the Hokurokudo, a place about 10 ri on the Zenkoji side of Uyeda. The 
route from (Jmachi to Uyeda. vi.i this place, might form an alternative to 
that described in the paper as having been followed between these towns. 

Mr. Marshall remarked that last summer he had, in company with the 
Chairman, himself gone over part- of the ground just described. The 
sliindd which leads from Omachi in Shin-hiu to Ilara in Etchiu, was, only 
three weeks before Messrs. .Vtkinson and Dixon traversed it, covered in 
many places with snow. Before reaching the summit of IIari-no-ki-tC>ge 
from Omachi, they had to cross 10 or II great snow-fields, and this, added 



to the enormous height to be ascended and the fact that the road was 
greatly tom up by last winter’s storms, made the ascent both laborious 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Marshall desired to add a few remarks about a village in this re- 
gion called Arimine. He said: A w'liter in the Yokohama Herald men- 
tioned .hat last year he had heard at the hot springs at the base of 
Tate-yama that this village was inhabited by a very exclusive people, who 
did not even trade with other people and were ignorant of the use of 
money ; who intermarried only amongst themselves and in consequence 
had great similarity of features and limited intellect. At Higashi Mozumi, 
in the valley of the Takara-gawa, we were further told by an apparently 
intelligent miner who had visited Arimine with a friend, that the people 
were really very peculiar, would not speak to strangers or give them food, 
were evidently exceedingly stupid, and had great similarity of features. 
In order to visit this village we left the valley of the Takara-gawa at 
Domura (i ri from Higashi Mozumi) and thence travelled up the valley 
of the ,'-totsu-gawa. The following is the route from Domura ; — 


Domura... 
Nakamura 
Sakomura 
Odawa . . . 
Arimine... 


Ri. 

0 

1 
o 
o 
3 


At Sakomura we procured a guide. From Odawa there is nothing but 
a woodman's track to the solitary village, and as torrents require frequent- 
ly to be crossed and for short distances ascended, it would be quite 
imjxissiljle to go without a guide. The track is through a grand mountain 
forest. Unfortunately it thunders and rains every day in this region, and 
this somewhat mars what is otherwise a Very interesting trip. The village 
consists of 13 houses, scattered over a beautiful green plateau, and must 
lie, I tliink, about 5,000 feet above the sea level. The jieople we found 
to be just like those of other villages. They were very polite, but, as we 
e.xpected, said that they could not afibrd to give us any food. However, 
on my assuring the head man that we had brought food with us, he 
welcomed us into his house. Each house seemed to have one horse at 
least, and from the good treatment they apparently received and the 
number of pictures of horses we saw at the miya and in the houses, we 
concluded that the horse must be here either a pet animal or held in 
great veneration. Our host told us that they had no bedding, and so we 
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had to sleep with coarse matting both about and below us and with a 
lump of wood for a pillow. Before we started next morning all the 
people came on our invitation in groups to see us — men, women, and 
children, and we could detect neither signs of idiocy nor striking similar- 
ity of features. We also learned very decidedly that they knew both how 
to trade and the use of money. Their principal expoit is the bark of 
trees. They grow all their o-wn food and live principally on hi\ : (a kind 
of milletj and coarse vegetables. They also drank coarse tea anl smoked 
very inferior tobacco. The bowls of their tobacco pipes were much larger 
than the ordinary Japanese pipes, and were similar to those used by the 
Coreans in the late embassy. Although verj' poor they all seemed quite 
happy, and although we were the only foreigners they had seen, even 
the children showed no signs of fear and accepted some biscuit we gave 
them.” 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
KOREAN ALPHABET. 


By W. G. Aston. 


\Rcad Nmembcr ijth, i8jg?\ 

58 The order in which the letters of the Korean alphabet 
are arranged in the existing authorities is extremely ir- 
regular and incovenient, and I believe that the arrangement 
suggested below, which is based on an e.xamination of 
the system on which they appear to have been constructed, 
will be found more advantageous in several respects. At 
this early stage of the study of Korean, it may still be 
time to introduce a more systematic order without pre- 
judice to the convenience of other students of this langu- 
age, who can hardly have yet committed themselves to 
the arrangement hitherto adopted. A vocabulary of Kore- 
an on which I am now engaged will be arranged according 
to this system. 

KOREAN ALPHABET. 

VOWELS. 


V 


-1 



ai. 

a, 

ya. 

U, 

yu. 

0, 

yo. 

T 

TT* 


1 

- 


U, 

yu 

f 

i 

eu. 

a. 


(Base ] « ») 
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H 

DIPHTHONGS. 

59 

e, e, 

e. 

CONSONANTS. 


Labials 

W 01 w 

(Base tj) 


p, ph, m. 


Dentals 

U t: u 2 

(Base J) 


t, th, u, 1. 


Palatals 

^ X /s 

(Base A») 


ch, chh, s. 


Gutturals 

1 =T 

(Base r) 


k, ko. 


Laryngeals (?) q 

(Base 0 ) 

h, ng final. 

The above arrangement makes it clear that the inventor 
of the alphabet had classified the sounds of the language 
according to the organs of speech by which they are 
formed. A common element (which I have called the 
base) is traceable through all the letters of each class, 
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6o the Labial base being a square, the Dental base an angle 
■ opening to the right and upward, and so on. The inventor 
has subdivided, rightly, as I think, into two classes those 
letters which are usually included in the common term 
gutturals, 

The above pronunciation is merely provisional. 

0 at the beginning of a word represents the spiritus 
lenis, and is not reckoned a letter. Possibly it might be 
preferable to do so, writing it thus 

The Diphthongs follow the order of the letters of rvhich 
they are composed. 
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NOTES ON STONE IMFEEMENTS FROM 
OTARU AND HAKODATE, WITH A FEW 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PRE- 
HISTORIC REMAINS OF JAPAN. 


Bv John Milne. 


\_Read Xoi'cmhcr //, /Wp.] 


PART I.— PREHISTORIC REIMAINS FRO:\I 
OTARU AND HAKODATE. 

In a paper on the “ Stone Age in Japan,” read before 
the British Association in 1879, I made reference to 
several localities in Yezo, where stone implements and 
other relics which are of interest to those studjnng the 
early histoiy of this country had been found. From 
what was there stated it would seem that stone imple- 
ments and other spoor of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Japan are to be found from Kiushiu in the south, to 
Yezo in the north. F'rom an e.Namination of the collec- 
tions which I have made, together with se\-eral which 
ha\-e been made by others, it would appear that the 
relics are most abundant in the north. Should this con- 
clusion be a true one, it is a fact of considerable im- 
portance. In the paper to which I have just referred, 
I cndea\-ourcd to show that the people who left this 
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spoor were the Ainos. Now the Ainos still inhabit 
Yezo, and we know from history that at, one time they 
probably covered Nipon, and they were driven back to- 
wards the north by the Japanese advancing from the 
south. In fact their history and present geographical 
position is such that we appear to be safe in assuming 
that the Ainos have lived for a longer period in Yezo 
62 than they have in Nipon. This, then, being the case, 
in those parts of Japan which have only been temporarily 
inhabited by the Ainos and also have only been inhabit- 
ed for a comparatively short period, we ought not to 
expect to find so many traces of their former presence 
as we should in a country, which had been inhabited 
for a longer period, by large numbers, and by a people 
who continued to manofacture stone implements until 
quite recent times. Generally speaking, it would seem 
that the number of relics of a barbarous age in any 
civilized country, will, amongst other conditions, very 
largely depend upon the number of years which separate 
that age from its present civilized condition. A conclu- 
sion which we therefore come to is, that the distribution 
of stone implements in Japan accords with what we 
should anticipate from our knowledge of the distribution 
of the Ainos, and therefore I think we may accept this 
distribution, amongst the other evidence which I have 
previously adduced, as being another proof that these 
relics are the spoor of Ainos, and not of a pre-Aino 
people as has been suggested. 

The following notes on the collections which I made 
this year at Otaru and Hakodate, when contrasted with 
the remarks which I have previously made, or which 
have been made by others upon collections from local- 
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ities further, south, will, I think, help to bear out these 
conclusions. 


OTARU. 

Otaru is the largest town on the west coast of Yezo. 
It is built along the shore of a small bight on the 
southern side of Ishikari Bay. In a north-eastern direc- 
tion this opens towards the mainland. On the north- 
western side it is sheltered from the open ocean by a 
rocky point. On this latter side it is overlooked by high 
cliffs, which are separated from the water s edge by a 
narrow shore. At the head of the bight there is a 
shelving sandy shore, which slopes backwards into an 
undulating grassy country, which a mile or so farther 
back rises up to form high hills. Although Otaru is by 
no means a naturally perfect harbour, its bay forms one 
of the best shelters on this coast, and it is no doubt to 
this fact that Otaru owes its present importance. And 
just as Otaru is important at the present day, we might 
argue that for similar reasons its natural advantages 
would, to a fishing population, render it important in 
times gone by ; and tliat such has been the case may 
be judged of by the relics which its early inhabitants 
have left behind them. These relics may be divided into 
three classes: — 1st, Collections of Pits; 2nd, Inscriptions, 
3rd, Mounds emd Kitchen Middens. 


/. — Pits. 

The pits are more or less conically shaped holes, about 
eight feet in diameter and three feet in depth. In some 
cases it is possible that these pits were origmally rect- 
angular, and that their present conical form is due to 
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the falling in of their sides. Lying at the side of them, 
and forming a kind of breast work, there is usually a 
mound or ridge. These ridges may have been made by 
the earth which was thrown out during the exca\'ation 
of the pits. The holes which I examined formed a group 
near to the foot of the steep hills, about three-quarters 
of a mile back from the shore. At the time of my visit 
to them the ground was so thickly covered with ferns 
and tall grass that it was impossible to determine whe- 
ther there was any plan in their general arrangement. 
I ma}-, however, mention that Mr. Fukushi, a Japanese 
gentleman who accompanied me, told me that when he 
first saw these holes, which was by looking down upon 
them from the hills above, a certain regularity in their 
arrangement was observable. From one or two of the 
mounds the covering of grass had been removed for 
agricultural purposes. The.se places I carefully examined 
for traces of former inhabitants, but without success. 

In my previous paper on this subject I referred to the 
ancient pit dwellings which are to be seen near Nemoro, 
and at other places in Yezo. Such pits are said to exist 
near Sapporo, and the people who arc supposed to have 
inhabited them are said by the Japanese to have been a 
race of dwarfs whom they called Koshito. I have sug- 
gested that the pit dwellers are probably represented at 
the pre.sent day by the Kamschadales or Alutes, who 
until recently lived in covered pits as far south as the 
northern Kuriles. Whether these pits are similar to those 
w'hich have been found farther to the north yet needs 
demonstration. From the little which I .saw of them, 
notwithstanding the tradition which is associated with 
them of their having formerly been inhabited, I should 
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be inclined to think that they are nothing more than 
holes which have been made during farming processes. 64 
Perhaps they are the holes from which the stumps of 
trees have been removed. I may here remark that be- 
tween the hills at the back of Otaru and the shore the 
country is destitute of large trees. Similar treeless bands 
of country are to be observed at many places along this 
coast, as for instance at Kayonoma. Whether this ab- 
sence of trees is due to the soil, the proximity to the 
sea, or their removal by previous inhabitants, Avithout 
making a detailed examination it would be difficult to 
decide. Here and there, however, we may observe a 
small grove, and it is quite possible that such a grove 
may have existed where we now find the pits behind 
Otaru. If such has been the case, the holes which we 
see may indicate the position of stumps which ha\’e been 
rooted out, either by the farmers when clearing the 
ground, or else by the inhabitants whilst searching for 
fire -wood. 


II. — Inscriptions. 

A rough sketch of the inscriptions which I saw at 
Otaru is giv^en on the accompanying plate. They are 
roughly cut upon the face of the cliffs on the north- 
western side of the bay. The.se cliffs are about 100 feet 
in height and are capped with small trees. The rock is 
a white, extremely soft, much decomposed tuff. It is 
now being quarried as a building stone, and during the 
process a portion of the inscription of which I have here 
given a rough copy has been broken awa\'. If the 
quarrying continues in the direction it was taking when 
I visited the spot, it is not at all unlikely that the whole 
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of these inscriptions will be very shortly destroyed. The 
characters look as if they had been scraped or cut with 
some incisive tool. I do not think that it would be 
difficult to make similar markings with a stone axe. The 
lines forming the characters are usually about one inch 
broad and half an inch deep. They occupy a strip of 
rock about eight feet long and they are situated three 
or four feet from the ground. Above them the cliff con- 
siderably overhangs, and its form is very suggestive of 
its having once been more or less cave-like. This por- 
tion of the rock has been very much blackened by the 
action of smoke and fire. An appearance of this sort 
may have been caused quite recently, by persons eng- 
aged in boiling down fish during the manufacture of oil. 

^5 So far as I could learn, the Japanese are quite unable 
to recognize any of the characters, and they regard them 
as being the work of the Ainos. 

I may remark that several of the characters are like 
runic m. It has been suggested that they have a re- 
semblance to old Chinese. A second suggestion was 
that they might be drawings of the insignia of rank 
carried by certain priests. A third idea was that they 
were phalic. A fourth that they were rough representa- 
tions of men and animals, the runic m being a bird ; 
and a fifth that they were the handicraft of some gentle- 
man desirous of imposing upon the credulity of wander- 
ing archaeologists. 

I myself am inclined to think that they were the work 
of the people who have left so many traces of them- 
selves in the shape of kitchen middens and various 
implements in this locality. In this case they may be 
Aino. 
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III. — Hounds and Kitchen 2Iiddens. 

On the flat ground immediately at the head of the 
bay, in amongst the gardens of that portion of Otaru 
called Temeya, at a distance of about 80 yards from the 
beach, there are trvo or three small mounds overgrown 
with grass. One of these was conical in form. It was 
about eight feet in height a-:d from 25 to 30 feet in 
diameter. On cutting into it I found that it was made 
of a sandy, black soil, distributed through which there 
were many fragments of pottery and flakes of obsidian, 
hfow and then I met with an arrow-head or a broken 
axe. After digging into the heap for a depth of about 
three feet, a layer of large stones, covered with a whitish 
clayey material, was met with. From the arrangement 
of these stones it seemed possible that they might form 
the cover to the central portion of the heap, ^\'ant of 
time pi evented my completing this investigation, In the 
neighborhood of these mounds, cuttings for roads and 
gardens .shew many small sections. Near the surface, 
for a depth of six inches or a foot, there is usually a 
layer of black earth. Beneath this comes a dark-grey 
sandy soil. Sticking out from these sections, at depths 
varying between a few inches and two or three feet, at 
very many places fragments of pottery and flakes of stone 
arc to be seen. 

Here and there a small band of shells can be seen. 
From the manner in which these shells have been opened 66 
and broken, and from the broken pottery and stone which 
are mixed in rvith them, these bands evidently indicate 
so man)' old middens. 

In two visits to this place, entailing about six hours 
actual work, at which I was assisted by two coolies and 
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about a dozen children, I made the following collection : — 


Arrow Heads : 

Triangular 65 

Lancet 59 

Leaf and spear-like 15 

Incurved base 6 

Scrapers 3 

Awls I 

Axes 9 

Grinding-stone i 

Obsidian Flakes, a large number, say 200 or 300 

Fragments of Pottery, a large number, say ... 100 or 200 

Vase I 


Triattgiilar Arrcnv-heads . (See I — * 

These are arrow-heads which are all roughly triangular 
in their general form. They usually vary in their lengths 
and breadths from one inch by half an inch, down to 
half an inch by one-quarter of an inch. All of them 
are provided with a central tang. Of the 65 having this 
form which were discovered, 64 of them are made from 
obsidian and one from chalcedony. The obsidian is 
usually translucent, but in one or two instances it ap- 
proaches a pitch stone in its characters. In some cases 
the tang is so long and broad that it approaches in form 
to the blade of which it forms a part. The general form 
of arrow-head of this shape is that of triangles placed 
base to base. 

Lancet-shaped Arrosv-heads. (See I. — i2-i6i) 

The material of which these lancet-shaped arrow-heads 
are formed is similar to that of which the arrow-tips just 

* These numbers refer to the photographs. 
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described are formed. Amongst the 49 specimens which 
were picked up there are one or two which are made 
from chert, the remainder being of obsidian. They are 
all roughly chipped. An average measurement for one 
of these tips is an inch and a quarter long and half an 
inch broad. A few specimens are like the double tri- 
angular form much elongated. The greater number, 
however, have only the lancet blade with a small tang 
at the base. It may be remarked that these forms and 
those which have just been described graduate into each 
other. (See I. — 12-23.) 

Leaf and Spear-like Forms. I. — 3-8 i) 

These are all so much broken that it is difficult to say 
what their original dimensions may have been. Of the 
15 of these which were collected, 13 are formed from 
obsidian and two of chert. 

Triangular Forms with a reentrant Ctiri'cd Base. 

{See I. — 9-11.) 

Of these, si.x were found. They are made from ob- 
sidian. The reentrant curved base forms two lateral 
tangs. The general form of the remainder of the blade 
is either lancet-shaped or else triangular, with curved 
cutting edges. The length and breadth of an average 
specimen might be reckoned at three-quarters of an inch 
by half an inch. 

Scrapers. (/. — s-j.) 

These are about one inch long, having a curv'ed scrap- 
ing edge about one inch broad. Of these three were 
collected. One of them was made of chert, one of ob- 
sidian, and one of jasper. 
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PSiVl. iyl -/•) 

This is a pointed instrument made from roughly chip- 
ped chert. Its total length is about inches, the 

pointed portion, which i.s roughlj' rounded, being about 
I yi inches. 

Axes. (See I. — a^-ag.) 

Of these, nine were collected. All may be described 
as being polished implements, and their smooth rubbed 
.surface strongly contrasts with the roughly chipped im- 
plements made from obsidian and chert. This smooth 
surface, however, must not be regarded as being an 
evidence of advance towards a ci\'ilized condition, the 
reason for the smoothness pnrbably being that the axes, 
through being formed out of a soft material, would con- 
tinuall}' require to be reground and sharpened. 

In seven cases the material appears to be a fine-grained, 
dark-green, partially metamorphosed slate. In the remain- 
ing two cases the material is an altered andesite, a com- 
mon volcanic rock in Japan. 

Two of these implements (see I. — 24) and 25) may be 
described as pieces of slate one-eighth to (jne-quarter of 
an inch in thickness, and 1J4 inches broad, which at one 
end have been sharpened from the two sides to form a 
cutting edge. The others, instead of being flat, luue 
surfaces which are rounded. Their general form i.s that 
of a long iso.sceie.s triangle, with a rounded ajje.x, and a 
ba.se which is usually convex, to fijrm a cutting edge. 
-\ common length for these axes is about five inches. 

Looking at the lateral edges or faces of se\'eral of 
th e.se specimens, the remain.s of two grooves cut in to- 
wards each other from the sides ma}’ be often seen (see 
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I- — 24 and III. — 13). The intervening poition shews a 
fractured surface. These markings would suggest that 
these chisels had been formed by fast cutting a strip off 
from a large slab, two grooves being cut into the slab 
from opposite sides, and the strip thus marked being sub- 
sequently broken off. 

Grinding-stone. (See P. — J.) 

This is a rough piece of weathered andesite qif inches 
3 /j inches broad and about 2lj inches deep. On 
three sides it has been abraded to form deep concave 
.surfaces, and from the manner in which these surfaces fit 
the concave surfaces of an ordinary axe, it may be in- 
ferred that such a stone ha.s been cm])l<)yed for sharpen- 
ing the.se implements, which, from tlicir soft nature, must 
have been repeatedly required. 


Cluj'S. 

Of obsidian flakes a very large number were picked 
up. From a handful of 49 taken up at random, three 
were of chert, the remainder being of obsidian. They 
are usually thick and irregular. Of long thin flakes only 
four were picked up, and the lai'gest of fliese had only 
a length 2 y, inches. 

Pottery. (See II. — i-J and P . — /) 

A large number of fragments of pottery rvere collected, 69 
all of which shewed characters similar to those which I 
have previously described. Nearly all the specimens are 
covered with the characteristic grained marking which I 
have suggested might have been made either by means 
of a coarse cloth whilst the clay was soft or else by 
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means of some milling machine. In some cases these 
markings are coarse and in others fine. (See II. — 1-3). 
From the manner in which I now observe that this grain- 
ing is often worked in between incised lines, as a sort 
of filling up, I see that in such cases it could not have 
been fjrmed by a cloth or wicker-work, which would 
have given rise to a more or less connected pattern over 
the whole vessel. 

The incised lines (II. — 5-7) are coarsely made and 
usually represent some rude design. 

Other designs worked as raised patterns have been 
formed by strings of clay. In many cases the inside of 
the po.tery is very black. This is probably due to some 
fatty carbonaceous material having been burnt in the 
interior of these vessels during cooking operations. 

Besides the fragments of pottery, a complete vase, 
shaped like an earthenware water-bottle, was obtained 
from a man who discovered it whilst cutting a road. 
(See V. — I.) It is very rudely shaped, and the base, 
which is three inches in diameter, is so irregular that 
it can only stand upon it in an inclined position. The 
height is nine inches, and the neck has a diameter of 
two inches. On the sides of the latter there are two 
small eyelet holes through which a string might be 
passed. The.se holes appear to have been made whilst 
the clay was in a moist condition. Inside and outside 
it is of a dirty, yellowish red colour. The body of the 
vase is covered with small punctures, giving its surface 
a grained appearance. These punctures run in lines of 
two and theree, one set of lines often intersecting another 
set. On one side there are two small holes made by 
tlie pick of the discoverer. 
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The clay from which it is formed, like the cla}' which 
has been used for the other pottery, contains many small 
grains of sand, with here and there a pebble. 

Kitchen Middens. 

These I had not time to examine closely. The fol- 
lowing shells were exceedingly common : — Haliotis kamts- 
chatkania, Modiola modiolus, and Saxodonms purpuratus . 
There were also many fragments of pottery and flakes 
of obsidian. 


HAKODATE. 

When I visited Hakodate during the snmmer of 1878, 
I had the good fortune to discover a shell-heap which 
subsequently yielded a number of objects of interest to 
several explorers. The flint implements, potter)', etc., 
which I myself exhumed have already been described. 
Since this time, whilst making some public gardens and 
cutting roads, a number of excavations have been made 
which have led to the discover)' of a large quantity of 
prehistoric material, some of which I have been able to 
obtain. 


Arroio-hcads. {Sec HI. — /o.) 

The general appearance of the arrow-heads which have 
been found in and about Hakodate is similar to tliat of 
those which have been found near Otaru. There are 
two points, however, which are worthy of notice. First, 
the material of which the Hakodate arrow-heads are 
made, instead of being almost invariably obsidian, is 
almost always flint or chert, and arrow-points made from 
obsidian are extremely rare. Secondly, arrow-heads with 
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a base which is reentrant appear to be more common at 
Hakodate than they are at Otaru. 

Spear-heads. (IP. — j-ir.) 

These, like the arrow-points, are usually made from , 
flint or chert. Their avcratje length is three or four 
inches, and their breadth one and a half to two inches. 
They are thick and very coarsely chipped. In many in- 
stances they shew that peculiar gloss which is indicativ'e 
of age. The depth at which they are found, which is 
usually .several feet from the surface, appears to be an- 
other indication of their antiquity. I have only seen two 
examples which have been at all finely worked. One of 

these is a spear-head made from chert. It has a lance- 

like form, and is seven inches long and one and a half 
inches broad. The other is a double-pointed head, also 
made from chert, measuring four inches by one inch and 
a quarter. (See III. — 4 and 5.) 

Knives. {.See III. — ( 5 -p and IV. — 12-iy) 

These are implements which are made from chert. 
They have often a scimitar-like form, with two sharp 
edges — one concave and the other convex. At the base 
there is sometimes a tang, whilst at the head there is 

either a point formed by the meeting of the two scimitar- 

like edges or else it is cut off squarely. (Sec III. — 6 
and 8). 

If an implement like any of these were fixed in a .short 
handle, it would bo extremely useful in detachiiUT from 
their covering.s oysters and other shell-fish on which these 
early i)eople seem so largely to have subsisted. 

Because their form is so suggesti\-e of a use like this 
I have ventured to call them knives. 
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Axes or Chisels. {III . — j and ij. 

IV. — /p and 2 o7) 

There are very similar to those from Otaru. Amongst 
them there is one specimen which is remarkable for its 
size, being rather more than 15 ^ inches in length. 
(Ill- — 1 3-) This I described in my previous paper on 
this subject. 

One or two examples have only been sharpened from 
one side, which gives them an edge like that of a car- 
penter s plane. (For an edge view of such a chisel see 

in.-3.) 

Magatama. {III. — II.) 

In the Hakodate museum there are two Magatama 
which are said to have been obtained from the Ainos. 
One of them is made from hard, green jasper and the 
other from chalcedony. The hole which has been made 
through the latter seems to have been made by means 
of a rhymer. Magatama, so far as I am aware, do not 
ever appear to have been found in shell-heaps, and it 
appears very probable that they were only introduced 
amongst the Ainos since their acquaintance with the 
Japanese. 

Kndatama. (III. — 12.) P 

With the Magatama there are two Kudatama. The 
longest of them is one inch and the other is half an inch. 
The material of which they are formed is green jasper. 
The hole which runs through them length-wise has pro- 
bably been made with a metal tool. Like the Magatama, 
they were used as ornaments. These specimens were 
obtained from the Ainos, who, it is probable, and pre- 
viously obtained them from tlie Japanese. 
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Pottery. {IV. — 14. V . — 3 and j.) 

The pottery which has been found at Hakodate is very' 
similar to that which has been found at Otaru. One 
difference, however, is that the former looks more worn 
and somewhat older. I may also remark that in the few 
instances where I have observed holes, these appear to 
have been made by means of a rhymer after the pot had 
been baked, (See IV. — 2.) In the Hakodate Museum 
there are two small vases which are most comple. (See 
V . — 2 and 3.) The larger of these is four inches deep, 
with a mouth 2^ inches wide. Its greatest diameter is 
five inches. Out.side it is of a black colour, and its sur- 
face is covered with the characteristic punctured markings. 
Inside it is bro\\'n. The other vase is two inches deep, 
and ha.s a mouth one inch in diameter. Outside it is of 
a y'ellowisli colour, and it has scratched upon its surface 
a rough pattern, in between the scrolls of which there is 
a punctured groundwork. Inside it is quite black. Both 
of these vases are said to have been dug up in Hakodate. 

Grinding-stones. {See H. — 4.) 

Whilst making the public gardens at Hakodate, amongst 
other things a large number of grinding-stones have been 
e.xhumed. These are flattLsh boulders, which on one or 
two sides hav'e been worn away to form smooth, hollow 
surfaces, apparently by the sharpening of chisels upon 
them. The rock is andesite, similar to that of the ad- 
joining mountain. One of the.sc boulders is almost two 
feet long, one foot broad, and nine inches deep. Other 
c.xamples are larger than this, whilst others are smaller. 

From the fact that I find by experiment that these 
73 chisels become easily chipped, even when cutting soft 
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wood, these grinding-stones must have been largely em- 
ployed. Their number would seem to bear out such a 
view. Whilst working with them ui^on wood it must 
have been necessary always to have had a grinding-stone 
close at hand. It is probable that sand and water may 
have been used during the sharpening process, but there 
are no stria; on their surface such as we might expect 
had such been the case. 

Other Remains. 

Besides the stone implements which have been found 
actually in Hakodate others have been found in the neigh- 
bouring country. Among.st them I may mention spear 
and arrow-heads of obsidian from Obanomura, Mitshikori, 
Shidakakuni, and axes from Aretake. 

Conclusion. 

Looked at generally, the relics from Hakodate appear to 
be much older than those from Otaru. This is testified by 
their comparative roughne.ss, their glossy surface, and the 
greater depth at which they have been found. That such 
should be the case appears to be borne out by the fact 
that the aborigines of Yedo were probably driven away 
from Hakodate long before they were compelled to leave 
Otaru, and therefore at this latter place we ought to ex- 
pect to find their more recent work. 

PART II.— GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE 
PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF JAPAN. 

As the remains which I have now described have such 
an important connection with remains of a similar kind 
found in Yezo and other parts of Japan, I will now gi\'e, 
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1st, a brief summary of the more important facts which 
are before us, and, and, the conclusion towards which 
such facts appear to lead us. 

Shell-heaps. 

All over Japan, from Yezo in the north to Kiushiu in 
the south, “ kitchen middens ” or “ shell mounds ” have 
been found. In Yezo I have seen such mounds at Nemuro 
in the extreme north, near Horoidzume, Otaru and Hako- 
date, from each of these, with the exception of Horoi- 
dzume, I have made collections. Besides these localities, 
there are in Yezo several other places from which I 
have seen .specimens. In Nippon I have also examined 
several kitclien middens, as those near Omori, Tsurumi 
and Mississippi Bay. In addition to these localities, 
several others might be mentioned where kitchen mid- 
dens are found, and from which collections have been 
made. 

From the south we have the collections of Mr. Lyman 
and Prof. Morse, made in Kiushiu. These heaps are 
principally made up of shells and broken pottery. Mi.xed 
with these, there are many fragments of broken bones, 
implements of stone and horn, and other objects which 
may have been employed as ornaments. The shells look- 
ed at su{x;rficially appear to be similar to those found in 
the neighbouring sea. By a careful e.xamination of those 
found at Omori, Prof. Morse has come to the following 
four conclusions ; — 

First — That a change has taken place in the relative 
abundance of certain sjrecies. 

Second — That a change has taken place in the relative 
size of certain si.)ecies. 
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Third-^That a change has taken place in the relative 
proportions of the shells of certain species. 

Fourth — That a change has taken place in the extinc- 
tion of certain species. 

With regard to these observations, Prof. Morse remarks 
that “ the modification in the relative size and proportions 
of certain species is profound, and would seem to indicate, 
eitiier that species vary in a much shorter time than had 
been supposed, or else the deposits presenting these 
peculiarities have a much higher antiquity than had before 
been accorded them.” These changes we shouid be in- 
clined to think are in great measure due to the great 
changes which have been taking place in Yedo Bay during 
recent times. Upheaval is the movement which has last 
taken place, and is probably still continuing. The bay is 
rapidly silting up with the deposits brought down by the 
numerous large rivers which it receives. And during the 
last 800 years large cities and towns have sprung up round 
its shores, all of which have added something to destroy 
the purity of its sliallower water. All these causes com- 
bined are, and have been, making rapid changes in physical 
conditions, and with them we should naturally expect a 
rapid change in the fauna which are dependent on them. 

The pottery generally occurs in fragments. At Nemuro, 
in 1878, and this year at Otaru, I was fortunate enough 
to meet with single specimens of complete vessels. Such 
specimens are, however, extremely rare. Many of the 
vessels indicate from their blackened interiors that they 
had probably been used for cooking purposes. In places 
tliey are pierced with holes, w'hich, from their conical 
shape, w'ould seem to show that they had been made 
with triangularly shaped rhymers, as for example a point- 
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ed flake of flint. The chief point, however, which is to 
be noticed about the pottery is, that whether it is found 
in the north of Yezo or the middle of Nippon, its general 
appearance is similar, and the patterns and designs which 
are worked upon it, so far as I have seen, are in many 
cases identical. 

The bones which have been found are those of fish, 
birds, monkey, deer, dog, wolf and pig. At Omori Prof 
Morse exhumed a number of bones which he pronounces 
to be human, and from the way in which they are 
scattered amongst the other refuse of which these heaps 
consist, and from the manner in which they are broken, 
their discoverer regards them as evidences of cannibalism. 
Similar discoveries have been made by Prof Morse in Higo. 

Prof. Morse, in describing the mounds at Omori, gives 
a list of “ Objects not found at Omori.” About these we 
will make no remarks. 

In these shell-heaps, or scattered through the ground 
near to them, stone implements are often found. 

The number and the nature of these may be judged 
of from the description which I have given of the deposits 
at Hakodate and Otaru. 


Tnmiili. 

The m.ound-like heap which I partially e.xplored at 
Otaru may be regarded as an example of a tumulus. 
Many of the tumuli which are found in Japan are asso- 
ciated with tradition, as, for instance, the Yezo Mori near 
Morioka, which is said to contain the bones of “ Ebisu ” 
or Ainos slain by the general Tamura maro. It is possible 
that tumuli of this description may repay the explorer. 

6 These tumuli must not, however, be confounded with the 
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mounds which line the sides of many of the high roads, 
which hav'e been heaped up to indicate distances, and fulfil 
the functions of a European mile-stone. 

Cures. 

In many parts of Japan a large number of caves have 
been discovered. In the limestone district.^ and some of 
the old volcanic rocks these appear to be natural. I ex- 
plored several of these caves in Shikoku and also in other 
places. The only results which I obtained uere purely 
geological. 

Artificial caves near Kumagai, Odawara, and in other 
localities, which ha\’e been exclaimed by Mr. Henry von 
Siebold, from the pottery they contained, and other^ evid- 
ence which they yielded, showed that they were of Korean 
origin. This conclusion is borne out by the names of 
several places in the neighbourhood, which are also of 
Korean origin. 

If we take into account the evidence furnished to us 
by history (for example see the commencement of the 
Nihon-o-dai-ichi ran. Annals of the Emperors), ue shall 
be led to the conclusion that the early inhabitants of Japan 
were cav'e-dwellers. In the book referied to, the names 
and position, together with a description of many of these 
caves, are given in detail. 

The following notes on the caves and cave-dwellers of 
Japan I have extracted from the Kckkio-kd, a recent book 
written b)' Mr. Kurokawa Majmri. These notes may be 
of interest, as they tell us not only something about the 
caves of Japan, but also something about the aboriginal 
inhabitants and their wars with the advancing Japanese. 

Por the general revision and retranslation of the greater 
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portion of these notes, my best thanks are due to Mr. 
Ernest Satow. 

The cave-dwellers of antiquity dug holes on the sides 
of hills called muro, and lived in them, and they were 
also used as sleeping-places because of the protection 
which they afforded against cold and heat. Some of 
these caverns were in the rock {iiva-yd), others in the 
earth {innro). In the Kozhiki mention is made of a god 
“ named Idzu-no-wo-habari no kami, who dwelt in the 
heavenly rock-cave at the source of the Peaceful River 
of Heaven.” [This so-called god was a sword, and the 
Peaceful River is the Milky Way.] In the 3 rd book of 
77 the Man-yefu-shifu, Ohishi no Sukuri, in a stanza about 
the rock-cave of Shidzu in Iwami, says " the rock-cave 
of Shidzu, where Ohonamunhi and Sukuna-biko-na dwelt, 
through how many ages they must have existed ! ” These 
were caverns artificially excavated in the rock. It was 
also a rock-cavern in which the Sun-goddess hid herself. 

In the Nihmigi it is said that Zhimmu Tenwau said 
secretly to Michi-no-omi no mikoto, “ Do you be leader* 
of the Oku kumebe, and construct a large muro at the 
village of Osaka,” and it is further said that “ he dtig a 
muro,” [It is worth while noticing that the Chinese 
character ^ used in the original, and translated 7nnro by 
the Japanese, has no connection with “ caves,” and simply 
means “ apartment.”] Mention is also made in the same 
part of the Nihongi of tsuchi-gnmo, literally earth-spiders, 
who stoutly resisted the army of the mikado, but were 
finally subjugated. [It is thought probable that tsuchi- 
gnmo is for tsuchi-gomori, “ dwellers underground.”] Some 
of them are described as short in the body, with long 
legs and arms, like pigmies, and they are said to have 
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been caught in nets made of the long creeping stems of 
a wild plant, probably the kimu {Jiieraria Thunhevguvui). 
The same part the Nihongi speaks of “ people of simple 
habits, who perched in nests and lived in holes." In the 
Chinese, classic called the Book of Changes there 

is a passage which speaks of meji having lived in caves 
and in the open air, until the Sages (or Holy men) of 
later ages taught them how to build houses, and the 
Book of Rites says that the ancient sovereigns 

lived in excavated caverns during the winter, and in huts 
(or nests in the trees) during the summer. 

The ancient Topography of Tetsutsu (no longer extant, 
but a fragment quoted in the commentary on the Riliongi, 
called Shiyakn R'i/iongi) speaks of c.ave-dwellers, who were 
called tsuchi-giimo in the vernacular. In the Topography 
of Hiuga (fragment quoted in the same book) occurs a 
legend to the effect that “ when Ninigi no mikoto descend' 
ed from heaven upon Mt. Takachiho in Hiuga, the hea\'ens 
were pitch-dark, and day was indistinguishable from night. 

It was impossible to find the way or to recognize sui- 
rounding objects. He was relieved from this piedicament 
by two tsHchi-giuno named Big Sword-guard and Little 
Sword-guard, who advised him to pluck cars of the wild "S 
rice which grew there, and scatter the grains about him. 

He did as they suggested, upon which the sky cleaied, 
and the sun and moon shone forth. [Kurokaha giareiy 
says that rve must not suppose that these ca\e-dwelleis 
were known as tsuchi-gumo at the time of the descent 
of the “ Heavenly grandson,” but that it was applied to 
them at a later date, the term not having been inv'ented 
before the time of Zhimmu Tenwau.J 

The author is further of ojrinion that persons of rank 
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had houses in which they usually lived, and that some 
of them had caverns constructed behind the house, or a 
little way off, which they used as sleeping apartments, 
while the common people usually had huts with caverns 
similarly attached, while there were some some who lived 
altogether in caves. 

In the 4th book of the Nihongi, which contains the 
history of Suwizei Tenwau, a story is told of one prince 
(who afterwards became mikado) trying to kill another 
as he was sleeping in hjs great cellar. [The author is 
of opinion that a sort of dais or platform was constructed 
on one side of the cave to use as a bed-place.] In the 
Shiyau-2Jd-roku or Catalogue of Families, mention is made 
of a family descended from a man who in the time of 
Zhimmu lived in a cave. 

Leaving the central parts of Japan, the author next 
examines the pa.ssages in which cave-dwellers in the 
eastern provinces are spoken of. He quotes passages 
from the Topography of Hitachi, which refer to tsiichi- 
gumo who lived in artificial caverns. These people are 
described as partaking of the character of the wolf and 
owl, and being as expert thieves as the rat. It was im- 
possible to tame them. (The Topography of Hitachi was 
composed in the Chinese language about 710, and con- 
sists chiefly of legends taken down from the lips of the 
oldest inhabitant.) In this same book a story is told of 
one Kurosaka no mikoto, who taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of some of these cave-dwellers, filled 
up the entrance to their dwellings with thorns. On their 
return he hunted them with horsemen, but being caught 
by the thorns and unable to escape, many received 
wounds of which they afterwards died. 
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In the reign of Suzhiu Tenwau (who, according to the 
popular chronolt^y, reigned from 97 to 30 B.C, and died 
at the age of 120 years), says the same topography, an 
expedition was sent against the robber tribes of the east- 
ern barbarians (under the command of one Takekashima 
no mikoto, who very likely took his name from Kashima, 
a district in Hitachi province). He took up his quarters 
on Aba ilo shirria, lying some distance west from the 
sea-shore. There were two chiefs of the barbarians, who 
dug holes and constructed bank.s of earth, which formed 
their ordinary dwellings. The Mikado’s officer sent his 
men in pursuit of the savages, who retreated behind their 
earthworks and guarded them strictly. He therefore held 
a council of tvar, and picking out his most valiant war- 
riors, formed them into an ambuscade amongst the hills, 
while be held the shore with bis ships. During a whole 
week he had songs and music performed on board, which 
attracted the whole population, man and woman, down 
to the beach, when the signal was given, and the warriors 
is>suing forth from their hiding places, seized the earth- 
works, arid then taking the barbarians in the rear made 
them all prisoners, and burnt them alive. 

In that part of the Nihengi which contains the history 
of Keikau Tenwau (said to have reigned from 71 to 130 
A.D. and to have lived 143 years) the most redoubtable 
of the eastern barbarians are said to have been the Ainos 
[so that there must have been other tribes as well as 
AinosJ. The sexes dwelt togetirer promiscuously, with- 
out distmetion of father and son ii.e. of parent and child). 

In the winter they lived in caves and in the summer 
dwek »» huts (or nests). They dressed in furs and 
drank blood. Even brothers were suspicious of each 
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other. In ascending the hills they flew like birds, and 
passed through the grass like running quadrupeds. They 
forgot the favours they received, and always revenged 
injuries, and to this end they carried arrows in their 
hair and swords hidden in their dress. They were in 
the habit of assembling in bands to harry the Japanese 
frontier. Sometimes they took advantage of the Japanese 
being engaged in agriculture to carry them off into cap- 
tivity. When attacked they concealed themselves in the 
grass, and when pursued, fled into the hills. 

Kurokaha then examines the notices of cave-dwellers 
in the western parts of Japan. 

The Topography of Hizen speaks of tsucJii-gumo in 
Higo, uho refused to submit to the authority of the 
]\Iikado in the reign of the prehi-stor.c sovereign Suzhin 
Tenwau already mentioned. His son, the mythical hero 
Yamatodake no mikoto, also encountered tsuchi-gnmo in 
the cour.se of his adventures. Fourteen or fifteen other 
passages are cited by him in which tsuclPgiuno are 
spoken of Of some it is remarked that they “ did not 
use stone, but built with earth,” from which the natural 
inference would be that they constructed mud huts, or 
perhaps roofed enclosures with thick earthen banks. It 
i; worth while noting that all these cave-dwellers and 
tsuchi-gnuio disappear before the beginning of authentic 
historical records. 

As it is of interest to know the localities in which 
these tsuchi-gumo are said to have li\ed, and to record 
the wars which were waged between them and the ad- 
vancing Japanese, we add the following questions from 
the Topography of Hizen, and other books, the names 
of which are mentioned. 
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In the Topography of Hizen mention is made of two 
female tsiic/n-giimo who modelled out of clay the figure 
of a man and a horse. These they offered to the god 
Aragami in the village of Shimota mura. 

The massacre of tsiichi - giimo by Yamatodake is 
spoken of. 

About this time many barbarians or tsiichi-giimo appear 
to have been killed on account of not obeying Imperial 
orders and refusing to serve as soldiers. 

The Emperor Sujin Tenno, Av'hilst hunting in a place 
where there were 80 islands, discovered that on one of 
them called Kochika a tsuchi-gumo named (Jmimi resided, 
and on a second island called Ochika there was a tsiichi- 
gtinio named Tarimimi. The remaining islands were un- 
inhabited. At the same time a rebellious tsuchi-gunio 
dwelt in Mount Hahakoyania. 

In this book many other accounts of tsnchi-gumo are 
given. Some appear to have been subdued, whilst 
others were destroyed. They are mentioned as living at 
Hayakuno mura. 

When Jingo Kogo (201-269 A.D.) intended to attack 
Korea, she was wrecked amongst tsnchi-gunio. 

The Emperor Keiko Tenno A.D.) fought with 

tsuchi-giimo in the field of Negino. 

A stone cave called Nedsumi no iwaya existed in a 
mountain near the villages of Tomi no mura in Buzen. 

In Bungo, north of Asami no sato, there, are two 

large cave -like dwellings built of stones, which are sup- 81 

posed to have been inhabited by tsuclii-giiino. In this 

district the tsuclii-guino seem to hav'e formerly existed in 
great strength. 

Jinmu Tenno destroyed the tsnchi-gunio of \amato. 
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Sujin Tenno, in the 48th year, made war against tsuchi- 
gumo of the western provinces. 

The Emperor Keiko (71-130 A.D.) carried on several 
wars against tlie tsuchi-gumo of the western provinces. 
Spedal reference is made to wars in the province of Omi. 

In the middle volume of the Kojiki, reference is made 
to men who dwelt in caves. These men are said to 
have had tails. 

In the Jindai t$o maki (a history) there are references 
made to cave-dwclleis. 

In tire Kojiki (first volume) caves with stone doors are 
mentioned. 

In the Suisei Tenhd ki a large cave in Kataoka is 
spoken about. 

All the caves, both the stone caves and earth caves, 
are very often mentioned as having doors which, wlKfn 
shut, were very difficult for those on the outside to open. 

In the Harima fudoki caves are spoken of at the vil- 
lage of Uwato-inura- 

From the Kojiki and other books -we learn that al- 
though the caves were frequently very small, they were 
often veiy comfortable within- Straw mats and skins 
were used for beds. 

In the Ke 7 isd Temto ki (history of the tiroes of the 
Emperor Kerud 485-487 A.D.) mention is made of the 
cave-dwellers having beds made up of skins. 

Frtwn the Jindai no maki in the Nihon shoki we learn 
that the cave-dwellers buried a dead person in the cave 
where he had dwelt when alive. This castom also exists 
amo*^ the Ainos in Yezo. In the same boe*: imntion 
is made of caves of recent origin. 

In the Nintokuki we read that in the 62nd year of the 
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rdgn of Nintoku, artificial caves were made in which 
to keep ice. 

Even down to the time of the Emperor Tenmu Tenno 
(67^-686 A.D.) caves appear to have been dug by the 
Japanese as bed-rooms and dwelling places. 

Pit Lhvellings. 

In various parts of Yezo, collections of small pits have 
been found. These were, I believe, first observed by 
Captain Blakiston of Hakodate. In 1878 I examined 
several of tiiese at Nemoro. From the similarity exist- 
ing between these pits and a number of covered pits 
which I saw in the Northern Kuriles, which had been 
the tenements of Alutes, I was led to the conclusion that 
the pit-dwellers of Kamschatka had at one time dwelt 
further south than they do at present, and were in all 
probability the originators of the groups of pits which 
are scattered round the shores of Northern Yezo. 

The conclusion to which I ani led with regard to the 
shell-heaps is that they are of Aino origin. The chief 
arguments which have been brought forward in opposi- 
tion to such a view are, first that the Ainos are not pot- 
makers, and if they ever were pot-makers it is difficult 
to conceive how such an art could be forgotten. 

In answer to such a statement, I may mention that 
Mr. Charles Maries, when travelling near Horoidzume, 
on the eastern coast of Yezo, saw at the houses of the 
Ainos clay vessels, in appearance very like the fragments 
obtained from the shell-heaps, and he believes that the 
Ainos in that district still manufacture pots. Further, I 
may add that in a voluminous and profusely illustrated 
work upon the Ainos written in the year 1800, which is 
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now in the possession of Mr. James Bisset of Yokohama, 
there are drawings given, together with a description of 
the pots which were at that time manufactured by the 
Ainos. 

The second objection is that the Ainos were not can- 
nibals, and the mildness of their character would preclude 
even the suspicion of such a trait ever having soiled 
their character. In reply to this, I may remark that in 
many of the works (of which there are some twenty or 
thirty in the Asakusa library) describing the Ainos, there 
are many references given, which shew that the Ainos, a 
few hundred 3'ears before they were properly subdued, 
possessed a character which was sufficiently cruel to 
render it unnecessary for us to e.xtend our imagination 
very far beyond the incidents which are there recorded 
to see them practising cannibalism. As instance of their 
cruelty, we may remarks that amongst their punishments, 
severing the muscles of the leg, boiling the arms, slicing 
83 the nose, etc., were not uncommon customs. (On this 
subject see the remarks of Mr. Henry von Siebold, in 
his interesting and valuable book entitled “ Notes on 
Japanese archmology.) 

When speaking on this subject we must remember that 
it is not the Ainos of the present day about whom we 
speak, but about their ancestors, who, like ancestors of 
nearly all races, were more barbarous than their modern 
representatives. Even in a country like Scotland, traces 
quite as suspicious as those of Omori have been discover- 
ed, and although the Scotch a hundred years or so ago 
were, as compared with their present condition, sufficiently 
uncultivated (see Buckle’s History of Civilization, Vol. II.), 
we have here an instance where it is even more difficult 
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than it is in the case of the Ainos to carry our imagina- 
tion back to the times of cannibalism ; but in spite of our 
repugnance and the apparent impossibility of imagining 
such a state, the facts which are before us force us to these 
unpalatable conclusions. Prof. Morse lays great stress upon 
the platyemic tibia which he has discovered in these 
shell-heaps. If such tibia are a characteristic of the 
Ainos, and I am assured that such is the case, we 
have here another indication pointing in the same 
direction. 

That the originators of these shell-heaps were Ainos, 
and not the remains of others who may have lived before 
them, I take the following as being evidence of the strong- 
est character : — 

I St. — ^The contents of the heaps, from the remarks just 
made, are such that it is quite possible that they may 
have been of Aino origin. The designs on the pottery 
are, in very many instances, similar to the designs which 
are carved by the Ainos of the present day. When we 
remember that the Ainos have been continually decreas- 
ing in numbers, whilst at the same time they were coming 
closer in contact with the Japanese, from whom pottery 
which was both cheaper and better than their own could 
be obtained, it is only reasonable to suppose that the art 
of pottery should be gradually given up. Illustrations of 
parallel cases might be cited from European sources, as 
for instance the loss of the art of glass making amongst 
the Venetians- 

2nd.— The positions which these shell-heaps occupy arc 
on spots which we know from history were once tenanted 
by Ainos, and even down to the end of the i2th century 84 
Ainos were living in Nipon. Traces of this occupation 
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are left in the names of many places, as for instance 
Imabetsn in Tsugaru. 

If we assume that these shell-heaps were formed near 
to the shore, as shell-heaps are formed by the Ainos 
and Japanese of the present day, and then appeal 
to geological reasoning, we shall be led to similar con- 
clusions. 

As an example of such reasoning we may take the 
Omori shell- heap, which is situated on the inner edge of 
the Tama-gawa delta, about half a mile distant from the 
sea-shore. If we, then, a.ssume that the rate of advance 
of this delta has been on an average one yard per year, 
880 years ago the Omori heap must have been very near 
to the sea-board. If the rate of advance has been only 
one-third of this, that is one foot per year, the time 
which has elapsed since the Omori heap was on the shore 
can only have been about 2640 years. These rates of 
advance have been computed by comparing together 
a number of old maps shewing the head of Yedo 
Bay. 

At the time I wrote the “ Stone Age in Japan ” (a 
paper which has already been referred to), in order to 
determine the age of the Omori shell-heaps I used an 
argument similar to that which has here been brought 
forward. The materials on which I based my argument 
consisted for the most part of a number of old maps 
which are to be found in the Asakusa library. For copies 
of these maps my best thanks are due to Mr. To.shio 
Nakano, of the Kobu dai Gakko. 

Since making these calculations, I have seen a valuable 
paper by Dr. Edmund Naumann upon the plain of Yedo, 
in which he publishes a copy of a map of Yedo in the 
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year 1028.* (See Petermanii’s Mitheilungen, 25 Band, 
1 ^ 79 , p. 123.) As this map, combined with others to 
which I have before referred, forms such excellent material 
from which to study the advancements which have taken 
place in the coast line round the head of Yedo Bay, I 
have v'entured to append the accompanying sketch, on 
which five coast lines are marked, namely, those of the 
periods Chogen (1028-1036), Chozoku (1857-1460), Ei- 
roku (1558-1569), Kuanyei (1624, and the one of the 
present day. As the old maps from which these arc taken 
are in many places very indefinite, these sketches must be 
regarded as being only approximately true. Also it must 
be observed that these coast lines are not complete, only 
those portions of them being drawn which shew an advance- 
merit of the sea-board. At many times in places there was 
a retreat of the land, probably due to its being worn away 
by the Suniida-gawa or the sea. To have represented 
the complete coast lines during each of these periods 
would have necessitated the drawing of five maps, and 
these, if they were superimposed upon each other, would 
have led to a confusion of lines without being more valu- 
able for the purpose for which the accompanying map has 
been drawn. 

By looking at the map as it stands, it will be seen that 
the delta of the Suniida-gawa and the Yaka-gawa has 
increased, like all other deltas, at veiy different rates in 
its different parts. Near the mouths of the rivers the 
advance has been rapid, whilst to the right and left we- 
see that it has been slow. 

* From what Dr. Xaumann say-> respecting this map, too great 
reliance must not be put upon it. as it was in all probability drawn from 
tradition. 
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As a few out of the many examples which might be 
taken to shew what this rate of increase has been, we 
may take the following : — 

1. From Asakusa in 1459 to the mouth of the present 
Sumida-gawa the distance is about 4,200 yards. To form 
this 420 years gives an average advancement of the land 
at 38 feet per year. 

2. From the coast line of 1459 opposite to the castle 
and across the modern Tsukiji to the present coast, is a 
distance of about 1,200 yards. This gives an advance- 
ment of eight feet per annum. 

3. From the coast line of 1459 at Shiba, the distance 
is about 300 yards. This gives an advancement of about 
two feet per year. 

4. From the coast line of Asakusa in 1028, to the 
present coast line is a distance of about 4,800 yards. To 
form this in 850 years indicates an advancement of 17 
feet per annum. 

5. From the old coast line of Funa-gawa in 1558 to 
the present coast line is a distance of about 2,400 yards. 
To form this in 320 years means an increase in the land 
at the rate of 32 feet per year. 

The Omori shell-heap is situated on the edge of the 
Tama-gawa delta as Shiba is on the edge of the delta of 
the Sumida-gawa. 

From these results it will be seen that by taking an 
average advance of only one foot per year, when cal- 
culating the age of the Omori heap, I am in all pro- 
bability far within the limits of what has actually been 
the case, and therefore the age of the heap, rather than 
being more than 2,600 years old, is probably less than 
that period. 
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It may of course be remarked that the delta of the 
Sumida-gawa is not that of the Tama-gawa, and that on 
this latter river the rate at which silt has been deposited 
may have been much less than that rate at which it has 
been deposited in the former. 

To any one who has looked at the two rivers, it will, 
however, be recognized that the differences are in every 
probability too small to make any essential difference in 
so general a calculation. 

From the long spit which the Tama-gawa is throwing 
out, assuming that these two rivers are of the same geo- 
logical age, it would seem that if there is a difference 
we shall find that the deposition in the Tama-gawa is 
the more rapid of the two, and if careful investigations 
and calculations were made, the time when the Omori 
shell-heap was on the sea-shore would prove to be less 
than 3,000 years ago. 

\Note. — In confirmation of the correctness of these old 
maps, I may mention that Dr. Naumann has, by several 
historical references, shewn that sea existed in those 
parts where the maps indicate it to have existed. As 
a farther proof we have the geological evidence based 
on the nature of the soil.] 

Returning now to the question before us, we see that 
geological reasoning and historical research are supple- 
mentary and afford each other a mutual support. The 
one tells us when the shell-heaps were on the shore, and 
the other xalun Ainos w’cre hunters in the land, and these 
periods are accordant. 

That the Ainos used stone implements there seems to 
be no doubt. In the book already referred to, written 
in the year 1800 , the names of Aino tribes living in the 
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interior of Yezo who were then using stone implements 
are given, and the reasons why they should be compelled 
to do so are commented upon. 

In all that has been here said the Ainos, it must be 
remembered that the name “ Ainos ” has been used in its 
most general sense. In Yezo at the present day there 
are different tribes of Ainos, and it is quite possible that 
the tribes who originally dwelt in Nippon may have be- 
come quite extinct, and that those who still live in Yezo 
are only branch representatives of their ancestors. 

So far as we are yet able to judge from the facts be- 
fore us, the conclusions then are : — That the Ainos once 
covered Japan, and that they have left behind them 
kitchen middens as indications of their presence. Step 
by step they were gradually forced back towards the north. 
During this retreat it is possible that they in turn drove 
the pit-dwellers, who were probably Alutes or Kamschad- 
ales, through the Kuriles toward Kamschatka. Whilst 
these changes were going on in the north, the Japanese 
advancing from the south, being desirous of learning the 
arts practised by their neighbours on the continent, invit- 
ed over colonies of Koreans. 

If we could go back to the time when the Ainos 
roamed through Nippon, no doubt we should find them 
pondering over broken stone and other spoor which had 
been left by those who lived before them. If, on the 
other hand, we could go fonvard to the period of the 
coming race, to the time when the existence of Europe- 
ans in Japan will be little more than folk-lore, no doubt 
we should see the archaeologist of the future filling his 
museum with fragments of brick gathered on the site of 
ancient Tokio. 
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In fact, all that we have before us are the fragments of 
a long stoiy. Coming before that which has here been 
indicated, there is a paragraph which so far has not yet 
been read, whilst after it there is a paragraph being now 
worked out, and which some day will be studied by a 
future generation. 

The story is that of how one race has succeeded 
another. It finds its parallel in all countries, and it has 
been called by Darwin the struggle for existence. 


DISCUSSION. 


The President, in thanking Mr. Milne for hi.s very valuable communica- 
tion, a.sked for more information as to the evidence of land upheaval 
and silting which had been mentioned in the paper, and whether there 
W'as any evidence that upheaval was now going on in this jiart of the 
island. 

Mr. Aston expressed his gratification that so much attention had been 88 
paid during the last few years to the important subject of the prehistoric 
remains found in Japan. He was glad to observe a tendency to diminish 
the antiquity which had been earlier assigned to these remains l>y some 
of the writers on this subject. Civilization is in Japan a product of much 
more recent growth than in Europe, and we do not require to go so far 
back in order to meet with tokens of a primitive degree of advancement. 

In connection with the question of the Aino occupancy of the main island 
of Japan, Mr. Aston exhibited a rubbing from a stone which may still be 
seen at Taga near Sendai. This stone has an transcription of which the 


following is a translation 

“ WES r. 

“ Castle of Taga : 

Distant from the capital *> 5 °° 

“ “ “ frontier of Yezo I ’">• 

■< “ *< “ “ Hitachi 41 ^ 

“ “ “ Shimotsuke 274 ri. 

“ « “ “ “ Makkatsu 3,000 n. 
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“This castle was built in the first year of Soinki, Kiuoye-Ne (A.D. 
724), by Ono Ason Adzumado, Azeshi (Commissioner of Police) and 
general for the maintenance of order, upper grade of the junior division 
of the fourth rank and fourth rank of the Order of Merit. It was repaired 
by Yemi no Ason, Fujiwarano Asakri, Sangi ( Councillor ) Setsudosbi 
(General) of the Tokio, upper grade of the junior division of the fourth 
rank. Minister for Home Affairs, Azeshi (Commissioner of Police), and 
General for the maintenance of order, in the 6th year of Tempei Hoji, 
Midzunoye-Tora, A.D. 762. 

“ 1st day of and month of the 6th year of Tempei Aqi (762)." 

The ri mentioned here are evidently not the ordinary Japanese ri, but 
the ancient ri of six cho, or somewhat less than half a mile. This would 
place the Yezo frontier rather more than fifty miles north of Sendai, thus 
leaving a large tract which was then known as Yezo, and which we may 
presume was still inhabited by Ainos. Of course this inscription is only 
one of a number of evidences of a similar character. 

Dr. H. Faulds concurred in the President’s estimate of the valuable 
contribution which had just been listened to. Prof. Milne had spoken of 
one of the vessels as showing a cord mark. Undoubtedly the jar spoken 
of had a raised pattern of cord-like shape running in a wuve around its 
neck. Archiuologically, however, it must be noted that the so-called 
cord-marks in primitive pottery were something quite different from this. 
They are simple, rough, inartistic indentations in the clay, made before 
drying. The simplest, and presumably earliest, specimens seem to have 
been the result of pressure from bandages of rough open mat or cloth 
made from grass ropes. These bandages were probably wound around 
gg the soft vessel in order to enable it to retain its shape while drying. 
Such an appearance is often seen in the large lumps of clay taken out 
of Tokio canals for the undercoat of plaster, and the impressions are 
made by the grass rope bags in which the mass is carried, but the 
meshes are much less open in early pottery. The ordinary cheap domestie 
earthenware hitherto so despised by connoisseurs is full of striking 
reminiscences of this rude art now so generally supposed to be lost. The 
black braziers in common use in Japan are covered with stamped impres- 
sions which can be traced back, the speaker Irelieved, through many 
slight modifications to this early character. The desire to conform to a 
conventional type which has become deeply rooted in the domestic habits 
of a people gives rise in art to many such examples. The “ mat ” impres- 
sions figured by Prof. Morse in plate V. fig. i are to be found repeated 
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in the most recent pottery, and the speaker had seen and examined a 
piece of the most primitive grass rope kind which had certainly been 
made in Japan within the last seven hundred years. Those found in the 
shellheaps studied by Professors Milne and Morse were all of a more 
highly developed and differentiated type than that, and the fragments now 
shown by the essayist were identical with more found in ( tmori. The 
types hitherto found in these shellheaps did not seem to the speaker to 
be separated by any one well-marked character from contemporary pottery 
of a low grade. Indeed the shell-heaps scattered along the old and recent 
coasts of Yedo Bay presented in their fragments of pottery a series of 
modifications leading up to recent times, and some of the heaps may be 
seen in actual process of accumulation. People not accustomed to such 
enquiries naturally perhaps tended at first to exaggerate a little the 
antiquity of their discoveries, and hence cautious criticism was useful. 
What was the greatest antiquity which could be allowed to them? Look- 
ing at all the facts, he had ventured publicly to assign 600 years as the 
probable antiquity of the Omori heap, and was glad now to announce 
that Mr. Ninagawa, of the Tokio Museum, and the principal authority on 
the subject of Japanese pottery, decides that the remaiits of earthenware 
cannot be older than about 1,000 years, for at that time it was known 
that the methods of working which had been adopted were first introduced 
into Japan. It thus remained, therefore, for him (the speaker) to point 
out that the “ almost infinite ” varieties represented there, as alluded to 
by Prof. Morse in his work, and the notable fact of their being spread 
so widely along the old coast of Japan, would probably necessitate their 
being dated a century or two later than that period, which came very 
near indeed to his original published estinaate of 600 years. A defiiute 
rise of the beach had been historically recorded, and there were several 
facts to show that even in the present century a very noticeable elevation 
had taken place. It would be a fallacy, however, to assume generally 
that any shell-heaps had necessarily been formed on the actual coast line. 
Cases had been recorded in a Scottish newspaper, during the Queen’s 
recent tour in the western Highlands, where struggling croft fanners had 
lived on shell and other fish largely, and although their farms were at a 
long distance from the shore and high above it, their homesteads -were 90 
surrounded by heaps of empty shells, doubtless with fragments of con- 
temporary' pottery strewed amongst them. A future geologist lookmg 
simply at such a fact might readily err in his deductions. In the ela- 
borate work of Professor Morse, published by the University, he had 
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oarcfully given a description of the markings of the prehistoric pottery 
iound by him. lie (the ‘^penker) now begged leave to show ^ome 
fnterestmg but unpretentious specimens ()f the “ prehistoric ” pottery of 
this nineteenth century. The tirst i& a tea-pot of unglazed earthenware. 
It has been entirely moulded by the fingers, and has in many places been 
indented all over \vith a rough cloth pattern; its ornamentation consists 
of the simplest and most childlike whirls and scratches, while its handle 
i-s stuck on in the most primitive fashion. It is in quite common use in 
TOkiu, the capital of Japan, at tlie present day. 'J he next article is stil\ 
more .strikingly ‘‘prehistoric.’* It cannot have been turned on the wheel, 
but is an imperfect cone made of a sheet of rollcil-out clay in itself like 
a grocer's [)oke. Its neck has Ijccn narrowed and then the rim everted 
liy the pressure of fingers, the markings of winch are retained. It has a 
somewhat amphora-like appearance, and resembles also the ancient lachry- 
matory or tear-boltle, but is much cruder in design than any tlie speaker 
had .seen in museums and much larger than the latter. Tiiey are used 
for keeping warm the of tlie Ta|)aite-e niglit ijolicemen chiefly, the 
cone being thriisc into the hot adie" of the I)ra/,ier. Such examples ought 
to ''Uggest more caution in marking deductions than had .^ometime.s been 
displayed in our clay. A curiou- example of the conventional reproduction 
«»f such primitive ''Cralchings and indentations as adorn one of the frag- 
ments fXo. 3) sliown by Prof. Milne was on view in a curio shop in 
Asaki^a a few weeks ago. 'I'he vessel was of iron and not of verv 
ancient date. It was an exact imitatum of a clay one of the same Ivpe 
V. liich must have cxiste<l as a model. Any one would have admitted 
that. Aiuither t}pe «'f pottery winch is now in common u-.e and is glazed, 
reproduces the iron con\cntional one — the staining of rii-t being very well 
imitated. The original type has here undergone at lea^t two transmuta- 
tions, and the first hatching.s seem to be coiuentional “ reminiscence^ " of 
ail expiring cord-marked pottery. Such facts, and they aie exceedin'dv 
numerous, tended to show that a tradition tl’e oldc->t -hell-heap })o!teiv 
still lives in the lower strata of contemprirary ait in Japan, wlndi in 
itself is corroboration of the ncwncs', of the-e olde-t known shell-h^nj'- 
and their continuity in historical ev<»lutiou with [)rr-,.jnt [apane-e piugre— . 
The late revival of '* pottery and oq^er arl.s i^ the rule 

rather than the exception uiuler Ccitaiii coiuliii.‘:i> social pn»Lrc-s-.. 
The speaker wa- not prepared a- }et u* accept finally the belief that the 
Ainos were the founder^ uf tiie-e heap- To -iiow that they now ha\e 
similar potteiy, etc, might perliaps in it-elf n(>t -how more than that as 
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gypsies ill Euro}>ti do, they had slowly adopted the art's of the more 
civilized race surrounding them. But other evidence may yet be found to 
settle this rjuestion. ^Vhen we look hack to primitive man struggling to 
reach a liighci level, we are glad to avail ourselves of every feeblest aid 
to get a glimpse of him, hut the records he has left are veri’ few and 91 
not very expressive at the be^t. Attempts had been made to determine 
whether ancient men were not sometimes Ictt-handed, and the direction 
of the pressure in making arrow-heads had been thought to demonstrate 
the fact. It had occurred to him that the tinger markings in primitive 
jiottery might be made to contrilnite some faint ray of light. The furrows 
on the tips (,)f one's tingers form a very distinct pattern. In all the 
lingers of one man's hand they might lie foi nd to rim downwards 
obliquely from left to right. In another the thumb only might show 
another pattern. In another still, all the linger-' might I)e dift’erent from 
this, and so on, so that it w’as not impossible that a new means of 
reaching some legible race marks might be added to science by a careful 
comparative study of these familiar (ingcr-])oint patterns. At present the 
facts known to him in this connection were simply puzzling, but law 
must umlerUe them. 

In rej)ly Mr. Milne observed that with regard to the suggestion of Dr. 
Faulds that mistakes might arise by assuming that the (.)m(.>ri shell-heap 
was on the sea-board at the time of its formation, it must he remembered 
that all the shell-heaps which have been disc<‘vered in the same neigh- 
bourhood lie round the edge of an ancient coast line on the border of a 
della, and that the position of the < )mori heap was md an exceptional 
one like the position of the shell heaps which had ])een referred to by 
Dr. Fauld.s. The pit dwellings wliich Mr. Aston spoke of abo a])peared 
to be of an cxce])lioinl nature, whereas from the number of those which 
are to be found r«>Luid Vc/o, it wouhl soom that they represented ru'dinary 
ever-. .day dwelling places and not places which had been dug out incases 
of emergency. They were in fact like the groups of icgular dwelling 
plac- s which are at the present day excavated in Kanischatka. Ihe best 
proefs of elevation ha\ing taken place loiind \ cdo had appeared to he 
the Pliolcis boring which arc to be scon at several jilaces in the clills 
almost 10 feet a])o^e the present high-water mark — and this rise of land, 
takt'U in conjuction with the vast dejuisits of siU which are i)ioiight down 
by the various large livers which tlow into the Ixiy. would make the 
changes in coast line exceedingly rapul. 

The mt'eting 'sns then adjourned. 
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HIDEYOSHI AND THE SATSUMA CLAN IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By J. H. Gubbins. 


\Read December p, 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since Japan emerged 
from the seclusion imposed upon her by her rulers, and 
opened her markets to foreign commerce. These years 
have witnessed changes of a magnitude which perhaps 
was scarcely contemplated by the innovators themselves. 
Although during this period much has been learnt of the 
present condition of the Japanese nation, it is dt)ubtful 
if we know much more of its past history than was to 
be found in the chronicles of Dutch writers and the 
letters of Spanish and Portuguese missionaries. At the 
present time, when the wave of foreign civilization has 
yet to run its course in Japan, and whatever smacks of 
antiquity is neglected in the common cry for something 
new, it is not surprising if the wide field which the his- 
tory of past centuries presents to the native student is 
abandoned for more seductive researches in the direction 
of European literature and sciences. When the reaction 
sets in, it may be that Japan will give birth in her turn 
to a Macaulay, a Froude, or a Hume, and past events 
be set forth with that clearness and eloquence which 
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these masters of historical narrative have achieved. Until 
then, however, the task of tracing back effects to their 
causes, and unravelling the tangled skein of Japanese 
history, must be no light one. For, unfortunately, native 
works claiming to be histories of Japan, to which we 
are referred for information, are singularly barren of those 
details which are essential to an intelligent appreciation 
of the course of events. They are more properly chro- 
nological records, in which great facts and events are 
noted in the exact order in which they happened, with- 
out comment or explanation of any kind. And when 
we consider that the two main qualities by which the 93 
merit of a book in fonner days was determined, and by 
which the writer was therefore influenced in the composi- 
tion of his work, were elegance of diction and accuracy 
of detail, we cannot be surprised when he hear of events 
but learn nothing of the cause, and read in. monotonous 
order of the births, accessions, and deaths of Emperors ; 
of battles, sieges, and .startling occurrences, without ac- 
quiring any knowledge of the minor links in the great 
chain of events which have in reality a deeper interest 
for after generations of readers. The writers of these 
w’orks had in their minds as they wrote two ideas upon 
which they worked, to the exclusion of everything else, 

— namely, that Japan was a great empire, ruled by one 
sovereign, and that the governing dynasty had preserved, 
during a period extending over 2000 years, that unbroken 
succession of which every Japanese is, or professes to 
be, proud. Tliey overlooked the fact, so very patent to 
us now, that though Japan was theoretically under one 
sovereign, it was practically divided into many petty 
states, each with its own history ; and that just as in the 
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science of medicine a knowledge of anatomy is indispens- 
able to the right understanding of the human frame and 
its various functions, so the progress of events in each 
province and clan had its influence upon the history of 
the empire, and was in fact inseparably connected with it. 

To give one instance from many, — “ Japanese histories ” 
tell us of the introduction of Christianity at a certain 
date into Kiushiu, but of the cause.s which led to its 
adoption, assisted its development, and finally brought 
about its proscription, we hear nothing whatever. 

Fortunately, however, the information thus wanting in 
Japanese histories is supplied by another class of works, 
of which the Heike Monogatari, the Gentpei-scisuiki, the 
Xihonguaisld-ho, the Taikoki, Tokngaivaki, etc., are pro- 
minent instances. The number of these books is happily 
large. They are all more or less local in character, 
supplying details re.spccting particular clans, families, or 
provinces, or the subjects treated of have a special bear- 
ing on certain epi.sodes in Japanese history which one 
looks for in vain among works of greater literary pre- 
tensions. The\' suffer by comparison with so-called his- 
tories of Japan, inasmuch as the authors have been led 
by interested motives to accept for facts circumstances 
94 which have a high colouring of romance, but it is a 
question if they do not gain more by supplying those 
very details in the history of the times which cannot be 
fouiid elsewhere. To a student of Japanese history they 
are invaluable, for it is only b\' a careful study of each 
clan and its relation to the central government that we 
can form a correct judgment of past events. 

The subject of the present paper, — the struggle for 
supremacy between Hideyoshi and the Satsuma Clan in 
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the sixteenth century, has been overlooked by a recent* 
writer on Japan, for it finds no place in his list of Hide- 
yoshi’s enterprises. Yet in its bearing on the history of 
tire period it can only be regarded as an event of the 
first importance. The position of Satsuma has always 
been one of peculiar interest. Until the year before last 
she was an imderiuni in intperio. It is the object of this 
paper to shew briefly how high was the position she 
held three centuries ago, and how her power was then 
checked, although through motives of p dicy the position 
of the clan was left practicall)' unassailed. 

Before proceeding to give an account of Hideyoshi’s 
campaign, it may be interesting to go back a little, and 
beginning with a short sketch of earlier events, shew the 
causes which brought upon the Satsuma Clan the dis- 
pleasure of the government at Kr’oto. And we cannot 
begin this retrospect better than in the words of a his- 
torical romance entitled “ To>’otomi Chinsei Gunki ” — 
(an account of the conquest of the western Provnnees by 
Toyotomi Hidcyoshi). 

“ Of all the wide space under heaven there is no corner, 
however small, which docs not belong to the Sovereign. 
Therefore everything that breathes the breath of life is 
under an obligation to the Emperor. 1’ roni the earliest 
times there have always been evil persons who have 
disobeyed the Imperial commands, and ha\'e created dis- 
turbances in the State ; but thanks to the tiivine origin 
of this land of ours, their machinations have come to 
naught. During eight}' generations of h.mperors, from 
Jimmu Tenno downwards, the sixty odd pro\'inces of 
Japan were go\’erned by kii^c (Court nobles), who were 

* Griffis, 
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the channels through which the Emperor’s commands 
were transmitted to the people, and revolts were put 
down by the troops who guarded the place. But the 
administration of the kiige was too mild, and from time 
to time those people who lived in remote districts, mis- 
95 taking the gentleness of the hand which ruled them for 
weakness, rebelled against the Imperial mandates and 
raised insurrections, thus violating the peace of the realm. 
In this way the rival Houses of Minamoto and Taira 
maintained a civil war during the periods of Hogen and 
Heiji [A,D. 1256], and the feud continued until Yori- 
tomo’s family finally defeated the Taira, and restored 
tranquillity to the country. In return for his services he 
received the title of Nihon sotsid hoshi, and the govern- 
ment of Japan from that time may be said to have pass- 
ed into the hands of the military class which he founded 
[A.D. 1 192]. Yoritomo, as commander-in-chief of the 
military forces, ruled with an iron hand, and every pro- 
vince submitted to his sway.” 

For the next 150 years the administrative power was 
nominally in the hands of Yoritomo’s descendants, but it 
was wielded by members of the Hojo family, who were 
called Shogun no Shikken (or Chief Adviser to the Sho- 
gun). On the overthrow of the 9th of the line (A.D. 
1333), Takatoki, the government of the country reverted 
to the Emperor and the huge. But only for a short 
time. As one of the results of the battle of the Minato- 
gawa, the Shogunate was reestablished under Ashikaga 
Takauji, and with its revival the military class secured 
a fresh hold upon the country, which lasted until modern 
times. 

It was of course necessary in those turbulent times for 
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the maintenance of peace that the Shogun should be a 
man of determination and ability, and since Yoshiniasa, 
the 8th of the Ashikaga Slioguns, possessed neither 
judgment nor firmness, the result was the outbreak of 
another disastrous civil war (A.D. 1467) known as the 
“ Onii no Ran.” It commenced in a private feud bet^veen 
the Kzvan-riyb, or Crown Advisers, but little by little 
other families were drawn into the quarrel on one side 
or the other, animated by personal pique or hereditary 
jealousy, and ultimately these civil troubles lasted for a 
whole century. 

For this state of anai'chy the feudal system in itself 
was not to blame. The evil lay in the conditions under 
which it existed. The jealous sanctity in which the 
Emperor was enveloped had the effect of diminishing 
the direct influence of the Sovereign upon the administra- 
tion. Other causes which operated in the same direction 
may be found in the disintegrating effects of the constant 
struggle for supremacy between two powerful religions, 
in the notorious weakness of the Court, and in the narrow 
sphere of action to which the Shogunate was limited, not 
to speak of lesser causes, such as defective communica- 
tion, local differences of dialect, and jealousies between 
the old and new aristocracy. Naturally under such con- 
ditions the feudal system was nourished and maintained 
in growing splendour long after it had ceased to be of 
practical utility to the country. It is the fashion for 
modern writers, especially Japanese, to join in a common 
outburst of indignation against feudalism, to which they 
appear to attribute all the misfortunes which have occurred 
to the people of Japan ; but there is little doubt that in 
inany ways it was of much benefit to the country at 
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large. It was this system which made of Japan a nation 
of warriors, which brought civilization into the remotest 
parts of the country, and by promoting a spirit of rivalry 
between each clan and each province, gave birth to that 
artistic taste and mechanical genius which have secured 
to Japan, in the case of certain of her productions, a 
monopoly of the markets of the world. That feudalism 
had its dark side is obvious. While it existed Japan was 
as a house divided against itself. Civilization progressed 
by fits and starts ; now one province and now another 
passed each other in the race for prominence ; and while 
some, through contact with each other and the outside 
world, reached a high state of Oriental civilization, others 
again, less fortunate in position, remained in the “ dark- 
ness of an untutored barbarism.” 

The provinces of Kiushiu were among the most favour- 
ed in Japan. Yielding in some respects to the provinces 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, which 
were more fortunately placed for the growth of literature 
and the fine arts, in the advantages of climate, soil and 
situation, Kiushiu was second to none. In the dim twi- 
light of early history, the settlers in Japan come before 
us associated with the province of Hiuga ; it was the 
same province which saw the departure of the expedition 
under the command of the legendary hero Jimmu Tenno, 
which landed in Settsu and e.stablished its headquarters 
at Kashiwara in Yamato; and when we quit the uncer- 
tain region of romance and come down to the surer 
foothold of later historical fact, it is Kiushiu again which, 
first by means of commerce and secondly through the 
medium of Christian missionaries, was brought into contact 
with the western world long before the rest of the country. 
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The advantages which Kiushiu thus early secured 67 
have left their mark in history. Her civilization was 
developed earlier, her customs bore the stamp of clearer 
individuality, her clans were better organized, and their 
chiefs gifted with more enterprise than any other part of 
Japan, whether we take the Chiugoku, the Gokinai or the 
Kwantd. 

And as time went on and the spirit of feudalism work- 
ed its way throughout every corner of the land, leavening 
the national character and customs, this individuality grew 
more marked, and the distinction between a native of 
Kiushiu and a northerner became more and more clearly 
defined, until it found expression in the popular saying 
that a Satsuma man is first a Satsuma man and then a 
Japanese. 

During this period of misgovernment or rather no 
government at all, anarchy reigned everywhere, and Kiu- 
shiu was no exception to the rest of Japan. Each clan 
was up in arms against its neighbour ; the aggrandisement 
of one was the signal for a coalition among its rivals, 
and in the prosecution of these feuds little magnanimity 
was shown. They were carried out to the bitter end, 
with the result that not frequently a noble family which 
had owned wide acres for many a long year was entirely 
exterminated. “ It seemed,” says the author above quoted, 
speaking of this state of things, “ as if they in their mad 
eagerness for strife were contending as to which should 
quickest disappear, as the dew on the morning grass. 
Kiushiu was one \vide field of disturbance, and a great 
wail went up to Heaven from the unhappy provinces of 
the .southern island. 

But circumstances create the men to deal with them. 
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and Japan found such men in Hideyoshi and his predecessor 
Nobunaga. When in A. D. 1583 the former succeeded 
the latter in the post of Kanibakti, he found that the 
centralizing policy which he advocated had already been 
inaugurated, and that the blow dealt by his predecessor at 
the Buddhist priesthood had at all events removed one 
obstacle from the path. His military talent had con- 
tributed is no small degree to Nobunaga’s success, and 
it now served him in good stead for the accomplishment 
of his own designs. With astonishing rapidity he over- 
came all resistance, being doubtless aided in the case of 
the more northern provinces by the cooperation of lye- 
yasu, who was already master of a great portion of the 
Kwanto. Some local chieftains he reduced by force ; 
others, more powerful, he conciliated, and thus in a few 
short years, by a combination of tact and military skill, 
he succeeded in enforcing the central authority every- 
where on the main island. He then prepared to extend 
his policy to Kiushiu. 

The state of affairs there was this. Three powerful 
nobles, Riuzdji IMa.saiye, Prince of Hizen ; Utomo Yoshi- 
shige. Prince of Bingo ; and Shimadzu Yoshihisa, who 
was the head of the Satsuma Clan, divided the island 
between them. Tliere were of course several smaller 
chieftains, eacli with his territory, his castles, and his 
own feudal retainers ; but these, without an exception, 
held their lands at the ideasure of one or other of the 
three prominent nobles, and were bound to help their 
patrons with money and men in ca.se of need. 

The first to obtain a commanding position in Kiushiu 
was the family of Otomo. Tradition relates that the 
founder of the line was a natural .son of Yoritomo, by a 
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mistress who was the daughter of a man of gentle birth 
named Otomo Tsuneiye. The boy took the surname of 
his maternal grandfather, and was known as Otomo Ichi- 
hoshi. At the age of seven he was attached to the suite 
of Yoritomo, and was fortunate enough to attract his 
master’s notice by his coolness and courage on the occa- 
sion of a riot which occurred one night during a cam- 
paign. He rapidly rose in the esteem of Yoritomo, and 
after he reached man’s estate his distinguished services 
in various military expeditions earned him, in 1 193, the 
appointment of Governor of Bungo and Buzen, with the 
title of Sakon Shogcn. From this time he was known 
as Ctomo Yoshinawo. We hear little of the Utomo till 
the civil war, in which two courts with rival emperors 
were established. In these dissensions the reigning prince 
Sadamune took the side of the king-maker Ashikaga 
Takauji, and was with the latter in his successful march 
on Kyoto and the decisive battle of the hlinato-gawa. 

To their connection with the victorious party in the 
State it is probable that the tltonio owed the foundation 
of th(;ir future greatne.ss. Under Chikao, the grandson 
of Sadamune, who according to the records of the Gtomo 
appears to have combined the abilities of an administrator 
with military genius, the territory of the Otomo was 
greatly increased, and before he died Chikao received the 
title of Tsukushi * no Tandai, or Governor of the Pro- 99 
vinces of Chikuzen and Chikugo, which he held in addi- 
tion to Buzen and Bungo. 

During the next hundred and fifty years the position 
of the clan deteriorated. The Barons of the tributary 


* Ancient name for Chikiven and Chikugo. 
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fiefs in Chikuzen and Caikugo took advantage of the 
want of energy in the Otonio chiefs to assert their in- 
dependence ; and little by little the territory which had 
been won by Chikao went out of the clan’s grasp, and 
reverted to its original possessors. The domestic relations 
of the family were also not altogether happy. The ques- 
tion of succession in the principality was frequently the 
subject of fierce contention, and in two occasions the 
chief of the family fell by the hand of his son. 

A revival of military energy took place in the middle 
of the sixteenth century under Gikwan, whose son led the 
Otomo arms to success in Higo, but the prince’s wish to 
disinherit Yoshishige, the rightful heir, in favour of a 
child by a favourite mistress, led to another tragedy in 
the history of the clan. Two of the principal retainers 
of the Ctomo, who sided with the eldest son, resolved 
that this injustice should not be done, and one night 
they forced their way into the prince’s sleeping apartments 
and murdered him. His mistress and the boy whom he 
wished to make his successor were killed at the same 
time. 

Ctomo Yoshishige,* whom this act placed at the head 
of the clan in A.D. 1550, soon shewed proof of great 
energy. Desirous of emulating the deeds of his ancestor 
Chikao, he was soon engaged in a series of struggles 
with other nobles in Kiushiu, and with the celebrated 
Mori Motonari, the Prince of Choshiu, on the main land. 
In these he was almost invariably successful. Mori’s re- 

* Yoshishige is the Prince of Bung, alluded to in the works of 
Christian missionaries on Jaixan a.s Civandono. Hi^ influence in Kiushiu 
was clearly one of the cause.s of the rapid spread of Christianity, as that 
of Satbuma was associated with its decline. 
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[seated invasions of the Otonio territory were repulsed 
with great loss, and he was defeated signally in three 
pitched battles. Rinzoji in Hizen met with no better 
success. His advance in cooperation with Mori was 
ignoniiniously checked, and he had to sign an inglorious 
peace with the Otomo Generals in his own dominions. 
The rebellious vassal chiefs in other provinces threw 
themselves on the clemency of Yoshishige, and by the 
year 1578 the territory of the clan was as great as it 
had ever been, and it held the first position in Kiushiu. 

From this high position the fall of the Otomo was 
sudden. During the last few years of their power a 
hostile clan in the south had quietly been working its 
way to the face. Its strength was now to be shewn. A 
long and successful campaign against the neighbouring 
prince of Hiuga had enabled the Satsuma Clan to make 
gradual encroachments on the southern frontier of its 
rival, and in the autumn of 1578, the same year which 
saw the Otomo family at the height of its power, a rapid 
and victorious inroad had carried the Satsuma Generals 
to a point within 40 miles of the Bungo border. The 
Otomo chief hurried to the assistance of his ally at the 
head of an army of 70,000 men, and met the invaders 
near the Mimi-gawa. In the long-contested battle which 
ensued, — lasting the greater part of two days, the Satsuma 
troops were completely victorious, and Gtomo Yoshishige 
barely escaped with his life and the remnant of his army. 
From this blow the family never recovered, 

The tradition which gives the same illustrious descent 
to the founder of the House of Shimadzu as to the first 
prince of the Gtomo, pointing to Yoritomo as their direct 
ancestor, is too well known to quote at length here. 
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According to this story Yoritomo, when a captive in the 
power of the rival House of Taira, formed an attachment 
to the sister of one of his guardians. Their connection 
was discovered, and the girl, escaping with her life owing 
to the tender heart of the retainer who been ordered to 
kill her, found her way into the province of Seltsu, where 
in the shadow of the shrine at Siimiyoshi, she gave birth 
to a son. In the year 1 193 this son was appointed 
Governor of Satsuma, and three years later settled at 
Shutsu-yei-zan, whence he subsequently removed to Kago- 
shima, which became the Satsuma Capital from that time. 

It is not until the latter part of the sixteenth century 
that the Shimadzu family appear prominently in history. 
Up to that time a succession of family feuds prevented 
the display of that spirit of restless aggression which sub- 
sequently became the principal characteristic of the clan, 
and the territories of the Shimadzu were limited to the 
JO I one province of Satsuma. But in 1552, under Shimadzu 
Takahisa, the affairs of the province became settled, and 
four years later the clan embarked on the rapid career 
of conquest which made it finally master of Kiushiu. In 
1556 Osumi was attacked and quickly annexed. This 
advance of the Satsuma frontier brought it to the borders 
of Ito Yoshisuke, whose ancestors had held the greater 
part of Hiuga since the time of Yoritomo. It was not 
long before a border quarrel arose, which was the begin- 
ning of a long struggle between the two chieftains, in 
the course of which now one and now the other held 
the upper hand. 

In 1564 Shimadzu Takahisa received the title of Mutsu 
no Kami. Seven years later he died and was succeeded 
by his son Yoshihisa, who led the clan in the struggle 
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against Hideyoshi. Following his father’s policy, Yoshi- 
hisa devoted himself entirely to increasing the military 
strength of the clan. For 15 years his father Takahisa 
had fought with Ito in Hiuga without any very decisive 
result except the gradual extension of the Satsuma fron- 
tier. Under Yoshihisa the feud was prolonged for seven 
years more, — each of those years seeing the increase of 
the Satsuma power, — until in 1578 the defeat of the allied 
forces of titomo Yoshishige and Ito Yoshisukc, in the 
battle of jMimi-gawa, placed the Shimadzu in undisputed 
possession of Hiuga. Elated by this success, he extend- 
ed his operations to Higo and Higen, and it became 
apparent that he aimed at nothing less than the conquest 
of the whole of Kiushiu. The chieftain who opposed him 
in these provinces was Riuzoji Takanobu, who at that 
time owned the greater part of Hizen and Higo. He 
was no match for Shimadzu Yoshihisa, and after a five 
years’ contest he had lost his possessions in Higo and 
was driven to act on the defensive in his own province. 

In 1584, Shimadzu having secured an ally in Arima 
Yoshidzumi, Chief of the district of Shimnbara in the 
south of Hizen, sent an e.xpcdition against Riuzoji under 
the command of his brother lyehisa. The expedition 
landed at Sukawa-ura and marched to Shimabara. Here 
it was attacked by Riuzoji with a force of 30,000 men. 

In the battle which ensued Riuzoji was killed and his 
army dispersed. No obstacle then remained to check 
the progress of the Satsuma Chief, and his armies over- 
ran every province in Kiushiu except Hizen, where, 
however, he had allies. 

The rapidity with which Satsuma ro.se to this position 
in Kiushiu is surprising. In i 555 the territories of the 102 
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dan consisted of the single province of Satsuma. Thirty 
years later, when Hideyoshi first prepared to move 
against the Satsuma Clan, the Shimadzu were, as stated 
in the proud boast of their chief, the lords of eight 
provinces. 

Of the origin of the dan of which Riuzdji Takanobu 
was the head, little is to be found in the records which 
treat of the Kiushiu families. The head castle of the 
family was Saga, in the north-east of Hizsn, and Riuzoji 
Takanobu first comes into notice as an ally of Mori 
Motonari in his attacks on the Princes of Bungo. We 
read of him also as constantly fighting with the Otomo 
for the possession of the province of Higo. When 
Shimadzu Yoshihisa had crushed the power of the Otomo 
aaid annexed Hiitga, he found that a formidable rival 
bad established himself on his northern border. This 
was Riuzoji Takanobu, who bad taken advantage of the 
Satsuma army being occupied on its eastern frontier to 
establish himself in the greater part of Higo. His defeat 
and death in the battle of Shimabara has been already 
mentioned, and the first act of his son Masaiye, a prince 
of little energy, was to apply to Hideyoshi for assistance. 

The weakness of the Court had become, during a 
century of misrule, such an acknowledged fact that it 
was not surprising if the Kiushiu nobles should resent 
any exercise of central authority on the part of the gov- 
ernment at Kydto. A few years before the ascendancy 
of Satsuma, and while yet the balance of power was 
evenly divided, their feelings had been put to the proof 
by the arrival of a herald sent by Hideyoshi with the 
double object of making a display of his authority and 
of obtaining a fornral recognition of their allegiance to 
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the Crown. The summons met with little response from 
the sturdy Barons of the south. Those who felt least 
independent contented themselves with expressing a gen- 
eral sense of their attachment to the Emi:)eror, while 
questioning the authority of Hideyoshi to issue orders 
to them ; — and some, among whom was the Satsuma 
Chief, sent no answer whatever to the message. If 
Hideyoshi was mortified at the result of his mission, he 
did not show it. He waited, and before long circum- 
stances assisted him in the attainment of his objects in 
a way which perhaps he may have anticipated. 

For, as we have seen, a few years changed the aspect 
of things altogether. Instead of three masters in Kiushiu 103 
there was one. Satsuma was triumphant everywhere, 
and since her victories in the battles of Mimi-gawa and 
Shimabara the absorption of the whole of Kiushiu in the 
Satsuma territory appeared only a question of time. 
Riuzoji Masaiye has succeeded his father in Hizen, and 
the abdication of Ctomo Yoshishige raised his son 
Yoshimune to the leadership of that clan. In the opinion 
of these two chiefs the condition of affairs was desperate, 
and without hesitation they snatched eagerly at the pro- 
spect of assistance which might reach them from a 
powerful quarter and appealed for aid to Hideyoshi. 

Warned by his previous failure, the latter’s first .step 
was to ascertain the feelings of the various chieftains in 
Kiushiu, and agents for intrigue, empowered to treat with 
those Barons who were well disposed towards the court, 
were secretly distributed throughout the northern pro- 
vinces of the island. Their overtures were favorably 
received in many places, for the supremacy of Satsuma 
was viewed with disfavour by the majority of the lesser 
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nobles, prominent amongst whom were Tachibana Sakon 
Shogen, a leading noble in Chikugo, and Akidzuki Tane- 
zane, who played an important part in the campaign 
which was to follow. They were related by no ties of 
blood to the Satsuma men, and owned to no dearer con- 
nection than that of having perhaps at some time or 
other fought side by side in a border feud. Their in- 
dependence was reduced to a mere shadow. For some 
time past they themselves, their vassals, and all that was 
theirs had been at the beck and call of one of the three 
dominant clans. And now they w-ere in daily fear of 
seeing their broad acres incorporated with Satsuma and 
their revenues diverted into her exchequer. So far, the 
reports of Hideyoshi’s emissaries were encouraging ; — 
he might, he learnt, look for allies, by no means con- 
temptible in their way, whose fidelity was guaranteed 
partly by actual fear, partly by feelings of clan jealousy. 
But he was not disposed to act hastily. The position 
of Satsuma was undeniably strong. Osumi and Hiuga 
were hers by right of previous conquest and absorption ; 
she had allies in Hizen ; and her armies, flushed with 
success, were then overrunning Chikuzen, Chikugo, Bungo, 
Buzen and Higo. 

Hideyoshi therefore, with his usual caution, hesitated 
104 before commencing hostilities, and decided to send a 
second summons to the Satsuma Prince, which should be 
in the form of an ultimatum. For the bearer of the 
message he selected Sengoku Gombei Hidehisa, of whom 
we know little beyond the fact that he was of good family 
and owned estates in the Province of lyo, in Shikoku. 

The visit of this special envoy to the Satsuma Capital, 
and his interview with the chief of the southern clan 
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forms in itself a highly dramatic incident. Tlie limits of 
a paper, however, forbid more than a brief allusion to ti. 
The latter delivered by Sengoku condemned the obstinacy 
of Shimadzu in refusing to recognize the authority of the 
Court at Kiyoto, dwelt in forcible terms on the lament' 
able state to which the prolonged civil war had reduced 
Kiushiu, and called upon the Satsuma leader to withdraw 
his troops at once, and having made peace on suitable 
terms with his opponents, to visit Kiyoto and seek new 
patents from the Emperor for his territories. Hideyoshi 
offered, on condition of Shimadzu complying with his 
summons, to confirm him in possession of Satsuma and 
Clsumi, and the half of Hiuga, fligo and Chikugo. The 
answer of the Prince was brutal and defiant. He tore 
up the missive handed to him by the envoy after hastily 
scanning its contents, and trampling it under his foot, 
confined himself to a verbal reply. In this he justified 
his own action on the ground that he had not been the 
first to provoke hostilities, refused to recognize in Hideyoshi 
anything but an adventurer of low extraction, who had 
by questionable means attained a high position in the 
State quite incompatible with his merits, and declared 
his determination to consider no interests save those of 
his own clan and subjects, whose honor was in his keep- 
ing. Hideyoshi’s offer was dismissed with the remark 
that Satsuma had conquered eight provinces, and these 
she was determined to hold. P'or the substance of the 
answer Hideyoshi was perhaps not unprepared ; it may 
be questioned if he quite anticipated its rudeness. It 
reached him early in the summer of 15S6, and both sides 
immediately prepared for the impending struggle, on 
which the future of Kiushiu depended. 
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Being alive to the importance of striking the first blow, 
and gaining what advantages he could secure, before re- 
inforcements from Hideyoshi could take the field in 
105 sufficient numbers to render a more cautious policy neces- 
sary, Shimadzu divided his army into two large forces. 
One of these, 50,000 strong, under the joint leadership 
of Shimadzu Dzusho no Kami and Ijiuin Tadaraune, 
entered Chikuzen. The other was intended to complete 
the conquest of Bungo, and was formed into three sepa- 
rate divisions. The first division, compnosed of 15,000 
men, commanded by the Prince in p)erson, moved on 
Bungo by way of Hiuga, while the other two advanced 
on the threatened province by way of Higo. Of the two 
latter, one was evidently intended to act merely as an 
advanced guard to the main body, for it consisted of only 
1 300 men, led by the brother of the Prince, Shimadzu 
Nakatsulcasa Taiyu lyehisa. The main army numbered 
no less than 67,000 men, and was commanded by Shima- 
dzu Yoshihiro, the heir to the principality, assisted by 
Niiro Musashi no Kami, and other generals of repute. 

Hideyoshi on his side was not idle. He recognized 
that he had a powerful enemy to deal with, and could 
not afford to risk the chance of defeat. Accordingly he 
caused instructions to be issued to 37 provinces to supply 
troops at Osaka by the first month of the following year, 
and commenced preparations for the ensuing campaign on 
a gigantic scale. He could the more easily do this, as 
his position in the State was second to none, and by the 
end of the year he had reached the summit of his ambi- 
tion as a statesman, and was nominated Prime Minister, 
holding this post conjointly with that of Regent. As it 
was necessary, however, for some time to elapse before 
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such a large army as he contemplated forming could 
take the field, he met the urgent calls for assistance from 
Hizen and Bungo by sending orders to Mori Terumoto, 
the Prince of Choshiu, to proceed immediately to the 
relief of the invaded provinces, and learning soon after- 
wards that IVIori’s two generals, Kobayagawa and Kikkawa, 
had as much as they could do to hold their own on the 
northern Chikuzen frontier, Hideyoshi sent word to Nobu- 
chika, the son of Chosokabe Motochika, Prince of Tosa, 
to hasten at once to the succour of Otomo Yoshimune 
in Bungo. 

The Satsuma army operating in Chikuzen had little 
difficulty in reducing the Castle od Iwaya ; and moving 
westwards rapidly, invested Tachibanayama, the chief of 
tlte province, which uas defended by the Prince’s eldest 
son. The garrison was hard pressed, and the generals of 
the relieving force, finding that they could not risk a 
pitched battle with the powerful Satsuma army before 106 
them, had recourse to stratagem. A letter addressed to 
the commander of the garrison was written, stating that 
both Mori and Hideyoshi had taken the field at the head 
of large armies, and might be expected to arrive at any 
moment, and the bearer was instructed to allow himself 
to be captured by the enemy, but to get as near the 
castle as possible. The ruse succeeded. The letter was 
intercepted, and the Satsuma leaders, fearing for the safety 
of their communications, hastily raised the siege, and 
withdrew into Higo, within reach of castles friendly to 
the Satsuma cause. 

But in Bungo the Satsuma operations were more suc- 
cessful. The invaders, movnng in the three divisions al- 
ready mentioned, carried all before them. In the autumn 
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Otomo was defeated when endeavouring to relieve the 
Castle of Toshimitsu, and the Satsuma troops pushing on, 
laid siege to Funai, the capital of the province. This, 
then, was the situation of affairs in Bungo, when towards 
the end of the year (1586) the reinforcements from Tosa 
arrived at the port of Usuki. The Tosa prince com- 
manded in person, being unwilling to entrust the charge 
of so important an expedition to his son. Otomo hurried 
to meet him, and a council of war was immediately held. 
In spite of his recent defeat, the Bungo chief was for 
taking the offensiv'e, and in this view he was supported 
by Sengoku Gombei Hidehisa the late envoy to the 
Satsuma capital, who, burning to rev^enge himself for the 
slights he had then received, had been at his earnest re- 
quest attached to the e.xpedition in the capacity of military 
adviser from the court. His action was in direct opposi- 
tion to the instructions given him by Hideyoshi, which 
were that he was to throw all his weight against a general 
engagement being hazarded in the critical position of 
affairs. These opinions also found a supporter in another 
General named IMiyoshi i\Iasayasu Shimodzuke no Kami, 
who, influenced by the memory of former feuds with 
Chosokabe, took a pleasuie in thwarting his wishes. The 
Tosa leader was thus alone in his dissent. He did all 
he could in the way of argument to prove to the others 
that the only course to be pursued was to act on the 
defensive, and keeping their forces concentrated, endeavour 
to hold the Satsuma army in check until Mori, or Hide- 
yoshi, could effect a junction with them. But his warm- 
ing fell on deaf ears, and with reluctance he prepared to 
107 carry out to the be.st of his ability the rash decision of 
the council. This was that the relief of the Castle of 
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Toshimitsu, in which Otomo had failed only two months 
before, should again be attempted. 

Since their entry into Bungo the distribution of the 
Satsuma forces had undergone some alteration. The 
advanced guard of 1,300 men under Shimadzii lyehisa, 
constituting the 2nd division, had joined the 3rd division, 
and half of the latter, which formed, as has already been 
shown, the main body of the army, had been sent back 
to protect the communications of the invading force. The 
division therefore actually besieging Yoshimitsu was not 
more than 30,000 strong. It was commanded by lyehisa 
and Yoshihiro and Niiro Miusashishi no Kami. Through 
their scouts the generals in the lines before Yoshimitsu 
heard of the arrival of reinforcements from Tosa, and of 
the intention of the allies to march at once to the relief 
of the castle. They therefore redoubled their efforts, and 
Yoshimitsu was taken by storm ; so when the allies, 
20,000 strong, arrived on the banks of the Tosu-gawa, 
which crossed their line of march at a point within view 
of the castle, the .Satsuma pennons waving on its battle- 
ments told them that they had come too late. Chosokabe 
at once consulted a retreat, but he was o\'erruled, and it 
was decided to offer battle the next day. 

The battle of Tosu-gawa, as it may be called, was 
hardly contested. On the left of the allies were the Bungo 
forces, while the right was occupied by the Tosa con- 
tingent. The Satsuma troops appear to have crossed the 
river and attacked the allies, and by feigning a retreat 
they drew the left wing, commanded by Otomo and 
Sengoku, after them. Having drawn them some distance 
in pursuit, they turned, and after a sharp struggle com- 
pletely routed them, and drov'e them back in disorder 
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upon the right wing. The latter had held its ground 
during the whole day, but on the defeat of the left wing 
the Tosa leader was obliged to give the signal for retreat, 
and in carrjdng out this mov^ement his son Nobuchika 
was killed, while he himself only escaped with a small 
remnant of his men. After this defeat Otomo fled from 
Bungo, and the province was thus left at the mercy of 
the invaders. 

We thus reach the end of the year 1586, when Hide- 
yoshi’s preparations were approaching completion. The 
call for troops from 37 provinces was promptly answered, 
108 and at the appointed time 156,000 men of all arms had 
assembled at Osaka. Provisions for twice this number 
and fodder for 20,000 horses had been already stored at 
Kokura in Buzen, the point where a part of the vast 
army was to cross the straits, and whence supplies would 
be drawn during the campaign ; and post-houses for con- 
venience of transport had been established along the whole 
route from Kiyoto to Shimono.seki. Everything being in 
readiness, Hidenaga, Hideyo.slu’s brother, was sent in 
advance with the vanguard of 60,000 men, who consist- 
ed of levies drawn from Yamato, Kawachi, Idzumo, Awa, 
Sanuki, Mino, Tajima and Inaba. This force set sail 
from Osaka on the 7th January, 1587, and arrived at 
Yunoshima in Bungo on the 19th of the same month. 
There it was shortly joined by the two Choshiu Generals, 
Kobayagawa and Kikkawa, with 30,000 men, including 
a contingent furnished by Ukita llideiye, lord of the 
three provinces of Bizen, Bitchiu and Mimasaka, and the 
united forces, numbering not less than 90,000 men, ad- 
vanced on Funai. 

Shimadzu appears to have shown no hesitation as to 
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the course to be adopted. Probably the news of the ex- 
tensive preparations which were being made by Hideyoshi 
had reached him, for otherwise it is difficult to under- 
stand why he should liave retreated before an enemy 
numerically inferior, abandoning his concjuests in Bungo 
and elsewhere without a struggle. However this may be, 
he at once issued orders for a general retreat of all the 
Satsuma forces. Leaving his brother lyehisa to bring up 
the rear, he withdrew his army rapidly from Bungo, and 
almost before the allies knew of his having left Funai, he 
was already across the borders of Hiuga on his return 
march to Kagoshima. 


II. 

Hidenaga, on his arriv'al at Funai, heard of the retreat 
of the Satsuma army, and immediately hurried in pursuit. 
Crossing the Hiuga border unopposed, he overtook the 
rear-guard of the Satsuma forces under Shimadzu lyehisa 
close to the river Hira-kawa. On the other side of the 
stream was a castle of the same name held by a Satsuma 
garrison. It was late in the afternoon when the southern 
army, only 10,000 strong, observed the approach of the 
allies, and the General at once moved his troops do^vn to 
the river in order to contest the passage. But the Regent’s 
brother was not disposed to risk an engagement in which 109 
the advantage was so palpably on the side of the enemy, 
and he accordingly encamped on his side of the stream 
and waited for the morning. Stung by the taunts of 
the Satsuma men, who dared them to cross the river 
and shew what mettle they were made of the young 
soldiers of the Imperialist army were solaced as they _ 
bivouacked that night by the thought that early on the 
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following morning they would be able to cross swords 
with the foe. But they were baulked of their expecta- 
tion. When day broke no enemy was in sight. Shimadzu 
lyehisa had withdrawn his troops under cover of the 
darkness, and was far on the road to Sadowara. The 
news of the enemy’s retreat soon spread, and the Im- 
perialists, indignant at what they conceived to be a trick 
played upon them, broke up their camp in hot haste 
and poured across the river in eager pursuit. About 
midday an advanced guard of 300 cavalry came up with 
the retiring enemy at a place called Nokiguchi. A brisk 
engagement ensued, in which the attacking party secured 
some advantage, taking several prisoners. The main body 
of the Satsuma army, however, maintained an orderly 
retreat, and continued its march to Sadowara without 
further molestation from the pursuing force. 

Details are wanting of the exact route taken by the 
Imperialists after leaving Funai, but the proximity of 
that town to the coast, taken in connection with the 
absence of good roads at that time, particularly in such 
a mountainous district as Iliuga, and the necessity for 
a large force to avail itself of the best and most con- 
venient routes, suggests the probability that the Satsuma 
army was retiring before the Imperialists along the high 
road which leads from the Satsuma territory along the 
sea-coast through Osumi and Iliuga, then traversing the 
provinces of Bungo and Buzen, terminates at Kokura 
on the southern shore of the Inland Sea. When only 
18 miles on the road, the invading army found an in- 
convenient obstacle to its further adv'ance in the shape 
of the Castle of Takashiro, which stood about 10 miles 
off the main road. The natural defences of this place 
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were great, and it had been specially garrisoned and pro- 
visioned by the Satsuma Prince as he fell back on Kago- 
shima with his main army. Instead of detaching a force 
sufficient to piask this fortress, Hidenaga, contrary to the 
advice of several of his generals, — who argued that the 
danger of leaving a hostile stronghold in the rear would i 
be more than counterbalanced by the adv^antage to be 
gained by a rapid adv^ance on the Satsuma frontier, — sat 
down before it with his whole army and commenced a 
regular siege. The garrison made a stubborn defence, 
but the odds against them were great, and towers having 
been erected by the besiegers from which they could 
enfilade the ramparts, the defenders were forced to ab- 
andon the outer circle of fortifications. But this advantage 
was all that the besiegers could gain. One day after a 
general assault which had failed, when both sides were 
equally e.xhausted, a strange courier rode into the Im- 
perialist camp with a letter for Kuroda Yoshitaka, who 
was in command of a division posted on the south side 
of the castle, so as to guard the approaches from Sado- 
wara. The letter was signed by Shimadzu lyehisa, and 
stated that he was marching to the relief of Takashiro, 
and on the 23rd instant would offer battle to the allies. 
Hidenaga, on being informed of the challenge, did not 
consider it advisable to employ his whole army in meet- 
ing Shimadzu’s threatened attack. He therefore told off 
60,000 men for this duty, and remained himself with the 
remaining 30,000 in the lines before Takashiro. He also 
caused it to be distinctly understood that on no account 
vv'ere the tvv^o divisions to assist each other. Not being 
acquainted with the e.xact strength of the Satsuma army, 
the leaders of the troops selected to oppose Shimadzu 
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took every means to fortify their position. Long rows 
of entrenchments were thrown up, trees were felled by 
the score, and the fallen trunks disposed so as to form 
barricades. Within these were erected towers from which 
musketeers could play upon the enemy's ranks while yet 
at a distance from the entrenchments. 

The Satsuma men, by their courage, physique, and 
dash, had inspired a wholesome dread in the minds of 
the mixed levies on the Imperialist side, and the leader 
of these latter felt that while they could individually rely 
on the devotion of their own men, the army generally 
lacked that mutual sympathy and confidence which it was 
desirable should exist in the face of the military prestige 
of the enemy. Despite, therefore, the almost certain 
knowledge of superior strength, it was with grave doubts 
as to the issue that the Kiybto forces awaited in their 
entrenchments the attack which was hourly expected. 
We hear of Mori, Prince of Choshiu, taking part in the 
III siege of Takashiro, though when he joined Ilidenaga is 
not quite clear. He appears to have shared the anxiety 
of the Imperialist leaders, for on the evening of the eng- 
agement he secretly reinforced Kuroda Yoshitake with a 
contingent of his own troops. 

At daybreak on the appointed day the \ anguard of the 
enemy was seen approaching from the direction of Sado- 
wara. lyehisa had received reinforcements since his 
retreat from the Hira-kawa, and he was now at the head 
of 30,000 men. His plan of attack was as follows ; — 
First came a picked force of 3,000 swordsmen, who were 
directed to demolish the entrenchments. Behind these 
was stationed a body of cavalry in readiness to charge 
over the barricades the moment that practicable breaches 
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had been made. In the rear of the cavalry the main 
body of the army was drawn up, while a force of 1,000 
men was sent to assail the Imperialists in the rear. These 
dispositions were rapidly made, and the vanguard adv- 
anced to the attack with the usual Satsuma clan. At 
one point in the entrenchments the Satsuma leaders had 
recourse to a stratagem which was probably not uncom- 
monly resorted to in those days, and reminds one of the 
tactics of the North American Indians. While busily 
engaged in repelling their assailants, the attention of the 
defenders was attracted by the figure of a man who, 
seated on a chair, appeared to be directing the move- 
ments of the attacking party. Concluding that this must 
be one of tlie Satsuma Generals, a hot fire was poured 
on the spot. Five times was the object of this concen- 
trated fire shot off its seat, and each time its place was 
promptly filled. The marksmen were congratulating each 
other upon the accuracy of their aim, when one, keener- 
sighted than the rest, discovered that the supposed Gen- 
eral was nothing more than a straw figure p'aced in a 
conspicuous position in order to draw upon it the fire of 
the defenders. Meanwhile the assailants had effected a 
large breach in the entrenchments, and feigning a retreat 
they made w'ay for the cavalry, who dashed in and made 
themselves quickly ma.sters of this portion of the line of 
entrenchments. 

But in spite of the success of the Satsuma force at this 
point and elsewhere in the Imperialist positions where 
they had effected an entry, they were in the end worsted 
by a stratagem devised and executed by a young officer 
on the staff of Kuroda. At the head of 1,500 men he 
made a rapid flank march so as to get between the n 
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Satsuma army and its line of communication with Sado- 
wara, and all the way along his route he caused paper 
flags and streamers to be tied to the pine trees, allowing 
glimpses of horses’ trappings to be seen here here and 
there, so as to give the appearance, when seen from a 
distance, of an army on the march. So in the hour of 
their expected triumph, when the Imperialists were being 
gradually driven from their entrenchments, scouts came 
in hot haste and reported to the Satsuma General that 
a large force of the enenny had outflanked them and was 
clearly on the march to Sadowara. lyehisa looked in 
the direction indicated, and saw what appeared to con- 
firm his scouts’ reports. Recognizing the danger of his 
position if he were surrounded and cut off from Sado- 
wara, he decided not to pursue his success any further, 
and gave the signal for an instant retreat. He was 
suffered to withdraw unmolested for some instance, but 
as soon as it was seen that the retreat was made in 
earnest, the Imperialists dashed out of their entrench- 
ments and charged furiously upon the retiring foe. At 
the same moment the Satsuma commander found himself 
assailed in the rear by the column wliose successful ex- 
ecution of the stratagem above mentioned had turned the 
day against him. Despite his utmost efforts to retire in 
good order, he saw his troops gradually losing the steady 
conformation on which their safety depended. Outflank- 
ed, outnumbered, assailed in front and rear by an enemy 
whose strength was unknown, the retreat of the Satsuma 
army was only saved from becoming a rout by the gal- 
lant conduct of three chiefs named Ijiuin, Shirakawa, and 
Hirata. These brave fellows, seeing the confusion round 
them rapidly becoming worse, agreed to make a stand 
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together, each with his band of devoted retainers. The 
leaders were the first to fall, but their followers, fired 
by their example, scorned to fly, and forming a half- 
circle round their fallen chiefs, prepared to dispute the 
ground inch by inch. Reading of the gallant stand 
made by these feudal retainers, we are reminded of the 
well-known description of the last fight on Flodden Field, 
where — 

“ The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Tlieir dark impenetrable wood 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell.” 

The long Satsuma blades did terrible execution, and i 
for a time the advance of the enemy was checked. But 
the odds against them were enormous. As their ranks 
were thinned and the enemy closed in on all sides, there 
was soon no room for them to use their swords. So the 
last man went down, and the tide of pursuit rolled over 
the spot thus bravely contested. But the Satsuma army 
was saved. The short respite had been all that was re- 
quired, and with ranks reformed the Satsuma leader 
retired in good order on Sadowara. 

Details are wanting of the loss sustained by each side 
in this engagement, but it is a question if the Satsuma 
army lost many more men than the Imperialists. The 
first part of the engagement was decidedly in their favour, 
and man for man the southern swordsmen were more 
than a match for their opponents. Of the moral effect 
of the Imperialist victory there can be no doubt. To 
have proved that the southerners were not in\'incible was 
a great achievement, and the spirit of the allies rose in 
proportion as those of the Satsuma men fell. 
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After this repulse of the Satsuma army the Imperialist 
Generals again urged Hidenaga to follow up his success 
and march on Sadowara, but he refused to stir, alleging 
that his instructions were to wait until Hideyoshi should 
take the field in Higo, when a simultaneous advance 
would be made on the Satsuma frontier. So the whole 
force reencamped before the Castle of Takashiro and pro- 
ceeded to starve out the garrison. 

It was the 22nd of Januar}' before Hideyoshi left 
Osaka with his main army of 130,000 men of all arms, 
and as such a large force could not travel quickly, he 
did not reach Shimonoseki (or Akamagaseki as it was 
then called and is sometimes \-ct) till the 17th February. 
On the 19th he crossed the straits of Kokura, where he 
stayed for four or five days. Here he appears to have 
held a sort of court, at which he received all the chief- 
tains in Kiushiu who had declared against Satsuma, and 
here also Hidenaga and the other leaders of the Im- 
perialist army in Hiuga came to meet him and report 
progress. Having assured him.sdf of the loyalty of most 
of the chiefs of northern Kiushiu, Hideyo.shi broke up 
his camp and proceeded to carry out his plan of cam- 
paign. The Generals of distinction under him were Kato 
Kiyomasa, Gamo Ujisato, Fukusliima Masanori, and 
ii4Mayeda Ya.sutoshi, whose brother Yo^luiye had been left 
to watch over the Government at Ki_\-dto, together with 
Tokugawa lyeyasu, during the absence of Hideyoshi. 
The position of Yasutoshi se^ms, therefore, to have been 
in a measure that of a hostage. There was also a strate- 
gist, Hori Hidernasa, Avhose duty was to arrange the 
military details of the march and the di.sposition of the 
various contingents of which the army was composed. 
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The route to be followed led Hideyoshi’s army to the 
Chikuzen frontier. On the other side of the border lay 
a district ho.stile to the Imperialist cause. It was held 
by Akidzuki Tanezane, a chieftain of some mark in 
Kiushiu, who had been one of the first to ally himself 
with the Shimadzu family. Before the arm)’ had gone 
far beyond the border, it came to the Castle of Ganzeki- 
jo, occupied by a vassal of Akidzuki. This place not 
being of much importance, it was decided to leave a force 
to reduce it, while the main body moved on. But here 
a difficulty arose. None of the Generals would consent 
to be left behind for this duty. Accordingly lots were 
drawn, and resulted in the selection of Gamb Ujisato. 
The latter with a bad grace took up his position before 
the castle, and in a perfect samurai spirit he decided that 
it was no part of a gentleman’s dut)' to sit down before 
a fortress and quietl)’ blockade the garrison. He would 
therefore storm it ; and having ascertained that the garrison 
was not composed entirely of fighting men, but included 
scv'eral villagers impressed into the .service of the defend- 
ers, he led his men at once to the assault. After a short 
struggle the castle fell, and no quarter being asked or 
given, the garrison, was put to the sword. Three only 
escaped to carry the tidings to Akidzuki, who was in 
the castle of Gguma carefully watching the course of 
events. On hearing the news thus brought, Akidzuki 
was much startled, for he had calculated on the castle 
holding out at least for scv'cral days. His first thought 
was to surrender without striking a blow, and he justified 
such a course to himself on the grounds that he was not 
originally a vassal of Shimadzu, but only became so by 
force of circum.stanccs. On further reflection, however, 
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he decided to defer his action until he had had an op- 
portunity of estimating Hideyoshi’s strength. He there- 
fore made preparation to resist. 

How well Hideyoshi had informed himself of the state 
of affairs in Kiushiu and of the relations between the 
I IS clans may be gathered from the address which he issued 
to his Generals confidentially as he adv'anced on Akidzuki’s 
stronghold. “ In Akidzuki,” he said, “ we have to deal 
with a man of considerable weight in Kiushiu, and es- 
pecially in the ptwince of Chikuzen. In submitting to 
Shimadzu he only yielded to superior force, and accepted 
the situation. The Satsunia cairsc has in him, therefore, 
only a lukewarm adherent. We must take our measures 
accordingly, and it would be bad policy in us to attack 
him vigorously, for then he might be compelled to fight. 
I.et us rather make a great display of our strength, and 
he will then doubtless submit without fighting.” 

These instructions were carefully followed. The army 
advanced on the Castle of ( )gunia in an extended line, 
conches blowing and flags flying, and the defenders look- 
ing out over the the plain and beholding nothing as far 
as the eye could see but the waving of banners and the 
gleam of armour, acknowledged that this was indeed a 
mighty host that had come up against them, Akidzuki 
and his son shared the general consternation, but to their 
surprise the large army whose approach was witncs.sed 
from the ramparts made no assault on the castle, but 
quietly encamped within bowshot of the walls. The same 
night .'\kidzuki evacuated (Iguma and retreated to another 
castle. Hideyoshi forbade any pursuit, being confident 
that Akidzuki would .shortly .send in his submission. His 
opinion was justified by the result, for before two days 
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had elapsed a herald arrived bearing Akidzuki’s submis- 
sion. An anecdote which savours strongl>" of romance, 
and is only one of a numerous class illustrating the genius 
of Hideyoshi and his military exploits, is told in explana- 
tion of Akidzuki’s sudden resolution to submit to Hide- 
yoshi. The latter, it is said, on entering Oguma found 
that the defences had been only recently thrown up, the 
work having been done with such haste that the finishing 
coat of white plaster had not been placed on the walls. 

He at once gave orders to cover the outer defences with 
white paper, which at a distance had the appearance of 
stucco. Early the ne.xt morning a scout sent out by 
Akidzuki from the neighbouring castle to reconnoitre re- 
turned hurriedly and brought the a.stounding intelligence 
that the defences of Oguma wore nearly completed. He 
himself had seen hundreds of workmen busily engaged 
on the fortifications, and so rapidly had the work pro- 
gressed that already the whole of the outer defences had 116 
been plastered. Akidzuki was so thunderstruck at this 
proof of the energy of the Regent that he at once tend- 
ered his submission. 

His surrender was accepted, and with the wise liberal- 
ity which distinguished his action during the whole cam- 
paign, Hideyoshi made only one condition, — namely, that 
Akidzuki Tanezane and his son should follow the vanguard 
of the army on its march to Satsuma. His policy may 
be judged b)" an address which he issued to the army 
after the march south had been continued, and in which 
he rebuked the o\'er cagerne.ss of the Imperialist leaders 
to have a brush with the enemy. “ Shimadzu,” .so runs 
the address, “ has never yet been hard pressed. Although 
many chiefs ha\’e submitted to us, there arc still too many 
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of his adherents in Kiushiu to permit of our advancing 
hastily on the southern strongholds. Let us proceed with 
caution, and concentrating our strength, add to it daily 
by winning over to our side those barons who are vassals 
of Shimadzu. Then when Satsuma stands alone, like a 
tree shorn of its leaves and branches, we will attack and 
destroy the root, and our task will be comparatively 
easy.” 

He accordingly remained for some time longer in 
Chikuzen, and the result of his negotiations with the local 
chieftains and samurai was a daily increase to his forces 
(among those who flocked to his standard being a con- 
tingent from the monastery of Hikozan *), and when he 
moved to Korazan in Chikugo his army had swelled to 
a total little short of 200,000 men. At Korazan, Aki- 
dzuki Tanezane proposed to Hideyoshi that while the 
latter should stay there to rest his army, he should em- 
ploy the interval in making a secret expedition to Higo 
and Hizen, where he would endeavour to gain adherents 
to ffideyoshi’s cause among the local samurai, and thus 
prepare the ^vay for the advance of the arnr\". He added 
weight to his proposal by pointing out that there was 
considerable disaffection towards Satsuma among the 
samurai of those provinces, who were only waiting for 
an opportunity to open negotiations with 1 lideyoshi ; they 
were as people who wished to cross a river but had no 
ferry-boat. Hideyoshi was much struck with the proposal. 
iiyThe views put forward by Akidzuki were quite in accord- 
ance with his own policy, and in spite therefore of the 
urgent requests of his Generals, who sought to persuade 


* Not marked in the map-->. 
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him to order a general advance, he resolved to stay where 
he was and await the result of Akidzuki’s mission. 

Akidzuki lost no time in making his preparations, and 117 
set out for Hizen attended by an escort of 24 horsemen, 
leaving his son Tanenaga as a hostage in the camp at 
Korazan. In Hizen he easily effected the object of his 
journey. He found the samurai of two important districts, 
Matsu-ura in the north and Omura in the south, favor- 
ably disposed to make common cause against Satsuma, 
and by his instructions delegates were at once sent to 
the camp at Korazan to settle the conditions of alliance 
with Hideyoshi. In Higo it was quite a different matter. 
Here he had to encounter great difficulties, for the pro- 
vince was occupied by Satsuma in considerable force. It 
will be remembered that the army which had invaded 
Chikuzen retired into Higo when it gave way before the 
Choshiu reinforcements which were sent to aid the Castle 
of Tachibana-yama. This army was now distributed in 
various places throughout the province, forming the gar- 
risons of Rlamibe, Aiko and other towns. The latter 
stronghold was held by Ijiuin Tadamune, and the former 
by Niiro Musashi no Kami and Hayata Dewa no Kami, 
all three Generals of distinction in the Satsuma army. 
Rightly concluding that the movements of a well-known 
chieftain from another province could not be concealed 
from the army of occupation, especially at a time ^vhen 
the presence of an enemy on the border rendered the 
utmost vigilance necessary, Akidzuki resolved to take a 
bold course. Accordingly he proceeded at once to the 
Satsuma headquarters, and concealing the fact of his sub- 
mission to Hideyoshi, reported that the Castle of Akidzuki, 
the chief stronghold in his district, was being then be- 
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sieged, and would surrender in a few days unless relieved. 
His hearers had no reason to doubt the sincerity of his 
representations, and the Chikuzen chief left, taking with 
him promises of speedy help to the beleaguered garrison. 
On his way back he opened negotiations with the local 
samurai of the districts through which the invading army 
would pass, and by dwelling on the irresistible strength 
of the vast host that would soon overrun Higo, and 
drawing comparisons unfavorable to the Satsuma rule, he 
succeeded in gaining many allies for Hideyoshi. 
ii8 Under the feudal system these local samurai played no 
insignificant part in the politics of Japan. It is easy to 
conceive that three centuries ago they formed a much 
larger proportion of the population than they do now, 
and were therefore a more important factor in the State. 
In those times of political disturbance, when the only 
right to possession was the power to hold, people had 
no inducements to adopt settled occupations, and the class 
of swashbucklers was naturally very numerous. Unable 
to maintain an independent position, these samurai were 
led by motiv'cs of self-preservation to attach themselves 
to the banner of some noble of the day. And as the 
fortunes of their patrons changed with the hour, when 
the ability to protect no longer e.xisted they transferred 
their allegiance without hesitation to another quarter, and 
the master of to-day became the enemy of to-morrow. 
They had thus no fixed political bias, but were time- 
servers of necessity, always trimming so as to be on 
the winning side. This was the ca.sc in Kiushiu at the 
period of which we are speaking. The civil war which 
had raged for so long in the southern island saw these 
samurai continually changing their allegiance. As long 
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as the Princes of Bungo and Hizen were able to hold 
their own against Shimadzu, they could always count on 
the assistance of several hundred blades wielded by men 
whom the guerilla warfare of the times had seasoned and 
inured to the hard-ships of a military campaign. But 
with the establishment of Satsuina supremacy these sword- 
ed gentry quickly deserted the fallen fortunes of their 
former patrons, and declared themselves vassals of the 
ruling powers of the day. During the short period that 
Kiushiu lay at the feet of Shimadzu, he had no more 
obsequious adherents than these local samurai, whose 
policy could so conveniently adapt itself to circumstances. 
But the ariv'al of Hideyoshi at the head of a powerful 
army, and the simultaneous retreat of the Satsuma forces 
were the signal for an immediate defection from the 
Satsuma cause. The Satsuma crest was hastily exchang- 
ed for the Imperial insignia, and the lately obedient 
vassals awaited with eagerness the arrival of the great 
force which \vas, to quote their ow n words, “ to free 
them from the yoke so recently imposed.” 

When, therefore, Niiro and Ijiuin, believing the state- 
ments of Akidzuki, called upon the .samurai of the various 
districts in the north of Higo to help’ them raise the i 
siege of the Castle of Akidzuki, few came forward in 
response to the appeal, and from most the astonishing 
reply was .^cnt that the .samurai in question were allies 
of the great General Hideyoshi. Nor was this disaffec- 
tion confined to one or two districts. Rumours of sedi- 
tious movements reached them from alt sides, and it 
needed no sagacity to perceive that at the first opportun- 
ity a general rising would take place against the Satsuma 
Clan. There was every reason, therefore, for the Generals 
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to concentrate their forces while they were able to do 
so. This they did, and evacuating the two castles they 
had been holding up to that time, they fell back towards 
the Satsuma frontier. The movement was made none 
too soon, as the event piovcd. The samurai of the 
south of Hizen, anxious to shc.v zeal in the cause of 
their new ally, fitted out an e.xpedition, and landing in 
Higo, laid siege to the town of Vatsushiro. The retreat 
of the Satsuma army was ha.stened by this news, and the 
Generals in command hurried to the relief of the garrison. 
On their march they were much harassed by bodies of 
Higo samurai, who rose in each district and village as 
soon as the Satsuma troops had left it. The garrison was 
relieved without difficulty, but the whole province was 
now up in arms against Satsuma, and in spite, therefore, 
of its strategical importance, Yatsushiro was abandoned 
and a general retreat became neces.sary. The army did 
not stop till it had reached Oguchi and was well within 
the borders of its native province. 

In the general rising against Satsuma among the samurai 
of Hizen and Higo, Hideyoshi saw a proof of the success 
of Akidzuki’s mission, and he accordingly gave orders 
for a general advmnce. Detaching two divisions under 
Fukushima INIasanori and Kato Kiyomasa to reduce the 
two castles of Akaboshi and Koshiro, which still held 
out for Shimadzu, he made a rapid march with the main 
army to Yatsushiro, where he halted. Both castles were 
quickly taken, and the forces detached against them joined 
Hideyoshi at Yatsushiro. 

Fortune did not favor the Satsuma arms elsewhere. 
The Prince and his son Yoshihiro were with the main 
army in the south of Hiuga when the news of the blockade 
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of Takashiro and the defeat of the force which had pro- 
ceeded to its relief under lyehisa reached them. And 
soon after they learnt that the garrison of that castle, 
de.spairing of succour, had surrendered. Under these i 
circumstances there was nothing for it but to carry out 
their original plan, and they accordingly fell back on the 
capital, leaving lyehisa to establish himself in the Castle 
of Sadowara, and thus check the adv^ance of the enemy 
through Hiuga. At Kagoshima more bad tidings awaited 
them, for they there heard of the withdrawal of the Satsu- 
ma army from Higo ; and in view of the critical state of 
affairs, it was agreed that a general council of war should 
be held to discuss what measures were best for the de- 
fence of the province. An order was accordingly sent to 
(.Iguchi (to which place it will be remembered the Higo 
armj^ had retired) to summon the Generals to attend the 
council. The receipt of this order led to a spirited discussion 
between the commanders. Ijiuin suggested that the order 
was imperative and that the army must be at once with- 
drawn to Kagoshima there to await the result of the 
deliberations. Kiiro, however, stoutly refused to mov'e. 

“ The army must stop here," he contended, “ and dispute 
the passage of the Chiyo-gawa. No enemy has evei 
before crossed the Satsuma border, and never shall as 
long as I am here to prevent it. Do you go. I will 
stay." To this Ijiuin retorted that the enemy was not 
likely to arrive so very quickly, and that they would 
have time to return if the council decided to meet the 
inv'aders at Oguchi. “ But,” said Xiiro, ‘‘ the possibility 
remains. He may come, and if he finds no one here to 
recei\'e him, of ^vhat use, think you, will our deliberations 
be at Kagoshima — a hundred miles off? Hideyoshi has a 
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reputation for swift action in a campaign, and he may 
anive at any moment. In warfare a General should be 
guided by circumstances — not only by his orders. My 
duty is here, and I shall remain.” His arguments pre- 
vailed in the end, and Ijiuin and IMasahisa proceeded to 
the capital, leaving Niiro on the banks of the Chiyo-gawa 
with his 20,000 men. 

No sooner had they left than Niiro crossed the river 
and took up a position on the other side. Being ex- 
postulated with on the way in which he iiad drawn up 
his army, with the river behind instead of in front of 
him, he replied that he had done so with the object of 
deceiving the enemy. “ Hideyoshi,” he said, “ always 
goes to the root of things, and is accustomed to find a 
reason for everything. On seeing the way in which our 
forces are disposed, he will suspect the e.xistence of some 
stratagem. His suspicions will be imparted to the Generals 
under him, and by them to the whole army. Hi.s men will, 
through fear of a surprise, fight half-hearted, and by a 
bold attack we can count upon defeating them.” 

I The Council of war at the Satsuma Capital was very 
numerously attended, and its members included every male 
relation of the Prince, for on such a momentous occasion, 
when none knew at what instant the eneni}' might not 
be reported on the border, or signalled on the coasts, it 
was fitting that the course to bo pursued should be put 
to the general vote of the clan. The question at issue 
was whether the passage of the frontier by the enemy 
should be disputed, or whether the Satsuma troops sh-.uld 
be withdrawn to some defensible position nearer the capital, 
where the issue of the campaign should be decidetl. 
After a short debate Niiro’s plan of action was unani- 
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mously approved, and it was settled that Ijiuin should at 
once return to the Chiyo-gawa with 30,000 men in order 
to cover Niiro’s retreat if he were compelled to retire, 
while the young Prince Yoshihiro was to take up a 
position about eight miles to the north of the capital, 
where he was to await the result of the engagement. 
Ijiuin lost no time in marching back to the Chiyo-gawa, 
and he was just able to inform Niiro of the assistance he 
might look for when the outposts reported the approach 
of the enemy. 

Hideyoshi was, as Niiro had predicted, nearer than 
was expected. At Yatsushiro he had been joined by 
Riuzoji Masaiye, Prince of Ilizen, who brought him in 
considerable reinforcements, and from that place he made 
a rapid march on Sashiki. Here he quickly collected a 
fleet of boats and transported his immense army by sea 
to the north-west of Satsuina, where it landed unopposed 
at the end of April. The ordinary route by sea would 
take the expedition to Akure, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we accept the neighbourhood of that 
place as the point of dbembarkation. Hideyoshi was now 
established in Satsuma territory. Lea\ing a force of 
60,000 men in readiness to proceed by sea to Kagoshima 
if necessary, he pushed forward rapidly vith the remain- 
der of the army, 170,000 men, and on the morning of 
the 26th of March he came in sight of the Chiyo-gawa, 
and the Satsuma army, which was drawn up to dispute 
the passage. The position taken up by the Satsuma 
General will be understood by a reference to the map. 

It will be seen that the Kawachi-gawa, which is evidently 
the Chiyo-gawa of our history, traverses the province from 
east to west, falling into the sea near a place called Kiyo- 12 
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damari. This river forms a natural barrier to any force 
approaching tiie capital from the north. It was on its 
further bank and close to the sea that Niiro was posted. 

That a force of inferior strength should prefer to fight 
with the river in its rear was a puzzle to every man in 
the Imperialist army. To Hideyoshi’s mind it was capable 
of solution in only one way. The Satsurna leader, he 
concluded, must have some stratagem in reserv^e But 
though he rode forward and personally reconnoitred the 
position, he could see no signs that any particular stra- 
tagem was in contemplation, and a careful inspection 
revealed nothing suspicious. So he gave the order to 
advance, accompanying it with a caution to the com- 
manders to engage the enemy in separate divisions as 
their turn came, and on no account to allow themselves 
to be drawn into a pell mell encounter. 

On came the huge army, its two wings overlapping 
the flanks of the Satsurna force ; but when within half a 
mile of the river it stopped, and the leaders conld be 
seen busily engaged in forming their men into the order 
in which the battle was to be commenced. Seeing the 
enemy apparently hesitating, Niiro gave the signal to his 
men, and at the head of 5,000 charged into the thick of 
the Kiyoto army before it had time to reform its ranks. 
Thus taken at disadvantage, the resistance was feeble and 
the first line broke and .scattered in disorder. Pressing 
on, Niiro engaged the second line, which consisted of the 
Hizen and Chikuzen contingents under Riuzoji and Aki- 
dzuki, and here again the impetuous rush of the Satsurna 
men carried all before it. By this time the Satsurna 
leader was well into the centre of the Kiyoto army, and 
flushed with his success he resolved, in spite of the know- 
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ledge that his men must be spent with their exertions, 
to make a dash for Hideyoshi’s standard. But before he 
could get within reach of this he had to meet and dispose 
of the flower of the Kiyoto army, a force more than 
double his own strength under Fukushima and Kato. 
Niiro’s men were tired; the troops they now met were 
fresh, and the issue of the struggle was not long in doubt. 
At the first shock the southerners wavered, and in a few 
moments they began to give way. When it was clear 
that they could not hold their own any longer, the 15,000 
men forming the remainder of the Satsuma force on that 
side of the river came to their assistance, and the action 
became general. The two armies soon became so mixed 
up that it was hard to tell friend from foe, and what 
Hideyoshi had wished to avoid was thus forced upon 
him. But though the skill of the Satsuma swordsmen 
told in the hand to-hand strnggle, the superiority of num- 
bers made itself felt, and step by step the southerners 
were forced back on the river. In the height of the en- 
gagement, however, Ijiuin, who had observed the critical 
state of things from his position on the other side of the 
Chiyo-gawa, dashed across at the head of a picked body 
of cavalry and threw himself on the right flank of the 
enemy. AVliile the Imperialists turned their attention to 
this new foe, the Satsuma leader profited by this diversion 
to commence a retreat across the river. But the enemy 
did not allow this movement to be carried out unopposed, 
and swooping down with fresh levies, the struggle re- 
commenced with renewed fury. Its chief incident was a 
personal combat between Katd Kiyomasa aad Niiro Musa- 
shi no Kami, in which the latter, by the fall of his horse, 
was placed at the mercy of his antagonist, who generously 
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refused to take advantage of the accident. The fight 
lasted till darkness set in, when the Imperialist Generals 
recalled their men, and the Satsuma army retired in a 
shattered condition across the river without further moles- 
tation. The victory, such as it was, rested with Hideyo- 
shi, for although the Satsuma men had held the river 
against superior numbers, their loss in the battle was 
heavier than that of the allies, and they were obliged to 
abandon their line of defence. 

The news of this ineffectual attempt to arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy travelled rapidly to Kagoshima, but 
the Satsuma chiefs, though discouraged, by no means 
despaired of succe.ss. The country through which the 
invading army had to advance was ill-adapted to the 
progress of a large force. What roads there were lay 
over high passes and in deep ravines, and they might 
therefore fairly argue that the superior knowledge of the 
locality possessed by the defenders would render it a 
matter of no great difficulty to prosecute a guerilla war- 
fare with every chance of success. But in thus confidently 
awaiting the enemy’s advance the\' were unaware that he 
had already taken means to obtain an intimate knowledge 
of the district which lay before him, and even of the 
124 neighbourhood of Kagoshima. To explain how Ilideyoshi 
gained this information it will be necessary to go back a 
little in the histor}’ of events. 

The design of invading Satsuma and of placing a curb 
on her ambitious policy had been in Ilideyoshi’s mind 
some years before, and at that time one of the reasons 
which induced him to postpone his action was his ignorance 
of the actual condition of the province and of its geography. 
With the object, therefore, of acquiring knowledge on 
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these points, he had in the })rcviou.s year enlisted the 
services of the chief priest of the Shin sect of Ikiddhists, 
a man named Kenniyo Kosa. Me was one of the few 
who, during the long struggle between Nobiinaga and 
the priesthood, had maintained a successful opposition. 
Half monk, half warrior, as the times made him, he 
stubbornly held his own, while on every side monasteries 
were sacked and their defenders put to the sword, till at 
length his skill in the field and fertility of resource won 
him the respect of his opponents, and by a silent com- 
promise he was left at liberty to devote his attention to 
the religious interests of the sect for whose independence 
and very existence he had laboured so strenuously. This 
was the man whom Hideyoshi had singled out to assist 
him in gaining information about Satsuma, and the result 
showed the wisdom of his selection. Won over, doubtless, 
by promises of rich endowments in the e\'ent of the 
enterprise being suce.ssful, the abbot was induced to proceed 
to Satsuma, — ostensibly on business connected with the 
religious affairs of his sect, — in reality to conceal a party 
of spies sent by Hideyoshi to learn the secrets of the 
province. There were several establishments of the Shin 
sect throughout Satsuma. One of these was in the small 
island of Shishijima,* within easy reach of Kagoshima, 
and in this, probably on account of its secluded position, 
and its proximity nevertheless to the capital, the abbot 
took up his residence. The dignity of his position was 
supported by a retinue of 56 persons, which included two 
emissaries of Hideyoshi named Hirano Xagayasu and 
Kasuya Kadzumasa. No suspicions apix'ar to have attach- 
ed to his arrival. He was cordially greeted by the 


* Xot marked in the maps. 
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Prince of Satsuma, and busied himself with religious 
ceremonials and lectures on the mysteries of Buddhism. 

125 Meanwhile, under cover of their clerical disguise and of 
the enthusiasm evoked by the presence of so eminent an 
ecclesiastic, the spies circulated freely all over the province 
and made themselves intimately acquainted with its geo- 
graphy and the affairs of the clan. 

Hirano and his confederates had been absent for about 
a year when Hideyoshi opened his campaign’ and from 
that moment their first thought was how they could leave 
Satsuma and communicate the result of their investiga- 
tions to Hideyoshi. There were many obstacles in the 
way. In the first place they had come with the abbot, 
and having passed for members of his suite it was im- 
possible for them to leave him without exciting suspicion 
as to their movements. And secondly, the prince, as 
soon as he had entered on the struggle with Hideyoshi, 
had issued strict orders prohibiting any one resident in 
Satsuma from crossing the borders. So they had to wait 
and watch the cour.se of events. Before long, to their 
great delight, they heard of Hideyoshi’s triumphant march, 
and of his arrival at Kiyodomari, and recognizing the 
importance of their seeing him before he made his final 
move on the Satsuma Capital, they begged the abbot to 
leave the island at once and proceed with them to Kiyo- 
domari. Kd.sa consented, and calling together the priests 
of the monastery, he signified to them his desire to return. 
He was not alarmed, he said, by the critical condition of 
the province, but in the present unsettled state of affairs 

his efforts in the cause of religion were thrown away ; he 

felt, moreover, that his pre.sence was a .source of solicitude 
to his parishioners, and he desired to relieve them of that 
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anxiety by going away and waiting for quieter times. 
His wishes were at once complied with. As travelling 
by land was out of the question, owing to the vigilance 
with which the borders were guarded to prevent egress 
from the province, while it was also essential that their 
departure should be kept secret from the Satsuma authori- 
ties, it was arranged that the journey should be made by 
sea. The necessary preparations were quickly completed, 
and one dark night a small fleet of boats left the island 
unobserved and put out to sea, having the abbot and his 
suite on board and an escort of monks to shew them the 
shortest route. It had been agreed that the party should 
be conveyed beyond the limits of Satsuma, but the abbot 
persuaded the guides, much against their will, to land 
them at Kiyodomari. On their arrival the spies at once 126 
waited on Hideyoshi, and e.xplaining how they had succeed- 
ed in escaping from Satsuma, supplied him with the 
information they had collected during their stay. 

Hideyoshi then called the abbot to his presence and 
thanked him for his assistance, but to the latter’s request 
to be allowed to return to Kiydto he replied; — “Wait; 

I have yet need of you. What you have done for me 
amounts after all to very little, for you were forced to 
leave Satsuma before your work was completed. But 
there is one way in which you can render me valuable 
service. I will not ask you to fight, — although men do 
say you are no bad hand at it, as Xobunaga found to 
his cost, — for I have no wish to hurt j’our feelings. 
What I desire you to do is this. I have formed a certain 
scheme for the proper e-xecution of which a special know- 
ledge of the locality is required. The monks of Shishijima 
who brought you here have that knowledge. I wish 
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you to guarantee that they will obey my orders. When 
I am satisfied of this I will communicate the details.” 
The abbot, who had looked distressed at Hideyoshi's 
allusions to his military exploits, answered that if Hide- 
yoshi would summon the priests of Shishijima, he would 
secure their acquiescence in any orders vvdiich might be 
imparted to them. The prie.sts were therefore conducted 
to Hideyoshi’s presence, where, to their amazement, they 
heard from their abbot that they were to assist in the 
execution of a .scheme which was devised by a hostile 
invader, and which had for its object the subjugation of 
their native province. But sectarian discipline triumphed 
over patriotism, and their consciences were doubtless 
satisfied when they replied : — “ The commands of Hideyoshi 
are not binding upon us ; — those of the head of our sect 
we will implicitly follow.” Thus assured of their obedience 
to the abbot, Hideyoshi clapped his hands, and at the 
signal a retainer stepped into the apartment, and unfolding 
a roll of paper read the following address : — 

“ His Kxcellency Hideyoshi's intentions in coming to 
Kiushiu are not t<r destroy Shimadzu, but to restore tran- 
quillity to the country, and to establish peace within the 
four .seas. This is the reason why last year he sent a 
messenger to direct Shimadzu to rei)air to Kiydto. But 
.Shimadzu disobeyed this order, anti stirring up disturbances 
in Kiushiu, took pleasure in civil war, paying no regard to 
7 the Interests of the people. Consequently orders were is- 
sued by His Majesty the Emperor that Shimadzu was to be 
punished, and His Excellency was obliged to enter Kiushiu. 
Still even now if Shimadzu submits. His Excellency is 
mercifully minded to forgiv'c his past offences, and although 
there is no present appearance of submission on Shimadzu’s 
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part, and he continues to resist obstinately, His Excellency, 
in the exercise of extraordinary clemency, and in order 
not to waste more valuable lives in this struggle, desires 
to make a final effort to bring him to reason. You are 
therefore required to serve as guides to the army, in 
order that the troops, advancing by a secret road unguard- 
ed by the defenders, may take the Satsuma army by 
surprise, and force it to surrender without further blood- 
shed. Say, good Sirs ! Will you, out of regard for the 
noble blouse which rules over you, and love for your 
abbot give your services as guides to the expedition and 
sw'ear to act faithfull}' by His Highness? Your refusal 
w’ill invoK'c the clan of Satsuma and the Family of Shima- 
dzu in common ruin : your consent wdll .save tlie lives of 
thousands.” 

The abbot supported the address in a few' words : — 
“ My friends,” said he, “ do not the precepts of Buddha 
teach that evil is to be punished and good encouraged? 
The men of Satsuma are obstinate and do not under- 
stand w'hat is right. To turn them away from their evil 
ways, and place them in the right path is to do wdiat 
the gods w'ill approve.” 

Thus urged, the priests of Shishijima consented. “ Cer- 
tainly,” they said, “ w'e will act as guides, and Buddha 
shall see that we make no mistakes — and they swore 
to be true to their promi.se. 

III. 

Ev'erything at this stage of the campaign was going 
w'ell for Hideyoshi. He had arrived within easy reach 
of the Satsuma Capital after an almost unopposed march 
through the island, his negotiations with the other princes 
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in Kiushiu had succeeded beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and his relations with the local samurai and 
their leaders -were satisfactory ; he had met his spies and 
learnt from them the result of their investigations into 
the internal condition of Satsuma, guides were at hand 
to assist in the final advance on Kagoshima, and now he 
received further encouragement in the arrival at the camp 
128 at Taiheiji of his brother the Dainagon Hidenaga, who 
brought with him as prisoner Shimadzu Nakatsukasa no 
Taiyu lyehisa. This Satsuma General, it will be remem- 
bered, was last heard of as defending the Hiuga b order. 
After the battle of the ]\Iimi-gawa and the fall of Taka- 
shiro, he fell back on Sadowara and maintained himself 
in that castle in spite of the utmost efforts of the besie- 
gers. The fortress was strong and well provisioned, so 
lyehisa had nothing to fear on this score ; and if he had 
heard nothing of u hat was happening in other parts of 
Kiushiu, he would probably have continued to hold out. 
But having no reverses to conceal, the besiegers took 
care to keep him acquainted with everything that passed. 
He heard in this way how the Satsuma troops had been 
driven out of Higo and Hizen, of the triumpliant march 
of Hideyoshi, and of the enemy's unopposed occupation of 
Satsuma territory ; and as each fresh piece of intelligence 
reached him he fumed and fretted until liis position became 
intolerable. Sadowara was the last stronghold in Hiuga 
which held out for Satsuma. The enemy was all round 
him, had crossed the border and was harrying the Satsuma 
homesteads before his eyes. In this extremity he resolved 
to yield, in the hope of finding some opportunity later on 
to escape to Satsuma territory with a portion, if not the 
whole, of his force. He therefore sent a message ot 
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Hidenaga offering to surrender, adding that if his surren- 
der w'ere refused, he would lead his men out, and die 
fighting in the ranks of the besiegers. The offer took 
Hidenaga by surprise. His knowledge of the resources 
of the garrison, and of the fighting qualities of their com- 
mander, made him doubt its sincerity. But at the council 
of war which was held to consider the proposal, the 
arguments of Kobayakawa Takakage, the General on 
whom Hidenaga chiefly relied, were convincing. He 
pointed out that whatever designs lyehisa might have, 
from the moment of his surrender they could be frustrated 
by the exercise of ordinary vigilance. The fall of the 
castle would enable them to advance and join Hideyoshi, 
and it would be a lasting disgrace if they were to remain 
inactive under the walls of Sadowara whilst Hideyoshi 
fought his way into tlie Satsuma capital. 

So lyehisa’s offer was accepted. Hostages were sent to 
the camp of the Imperialists, and mustering his garrison 
for the last time, he opened the gates of Sadowara and 
came out to meet Hidenaga. The castle was at once i 
occupied by the Imperialists, and Hidenaga hurried off 
to Hideyoshi’s camp to present his prisoner. Shortly 
after their arrival lyehisa was summoned to the Regent’s 
presence, and met the latter’s remark that he had not 
shown his reputed .sagacity in delaying his submission so 
long, with an offer to go to Kagoshima and persuade 
the prince to surrender. This startling proposal was re- 
ceived with derision and indignation by Hideyoshi’s 
Generals. One and all declared their belief that it was 
but a ruse to regain his liberty: if the bird was let go 
it would never return to its cage. But Hideyoshi, much 
to their surprise, took a different view of the case. “ You 
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speak like a soldier,” he said. “ Go and endeavour to 
bring Yoshihisa and Yoshihiro to us. If you cannot 
induce them to surrender, return and prove the falseness 
of the suspicions cast on your good faith.” 

lyehisa started on his errand, overjoyed at having re- 
gained his liberty of action so easily, being attended 
only by a body-guard of 20 men. Travelling rapidly, he 
reached his nephew’s camp near Kagoshima, and the two 
proceeded together to the capital. There a secret con- 
ference was held between the three leading men of the 
Satsuma clan. lyehisa was prepared to be received with 
reproaches, and hastened to explain the reasons for his 
surrender. In his isolated position at Sadowara he was 
powerless. All his communications were cut off by the 
enemy, and Higo samurai, following at the heels of the 
invaders, had poured into Hiuga and aggravated the 
position. For if by any chance the bearer of a despatch 
succeeded in running the gauntlet of the besieging forces, 
he was sure to be intercepted by one or other of these 
hostile bands. Under these circumstances he decided to 
surrender, trusting to have an opportunity of communicat- 
ing with his brother, and learning his plans, in order to 
be able to further their e.xecution. This opportunity he 
had now got, and he was there to hear from the lips of 
his prince what his arrangements for the defence of the 
capital were. “But why desert your men?” interrupted 
the prince. “Had I no care for their lives I .should have 
fought my way out of Sadowara,” was the reply. “ Rly 
men are with Hideyoshi, and I shall rejoin them when 
my business here is finished.” He then listened attentive- 
ly while the prince and his son retailed the plan by which 
he hoped to lead the Imperialist army into an ambush 
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as soon as it crossed tlie river. The road on the Kago- i 
shima side of the Chiyo-gawa led through a thick forest, 
and for some miles was nothing but a bridle path. It 
then suddenly widened, opening on to a broad lev'el 
meadow ; from this point the road as suddenly narrowed 
again, and led over a succession of passes, till it finally 
debouched on to the plain where Yoshihiro had taken his 
stand with the bulk of the Satsuma army. The invading 
army was to be suffered to cross the river without moles- 
tation. It was then to be decoyed into the narrow path 
by advanced bodies of skirmishers, who were to offer 
sufficient resistance to lead the enemy to regard them as 
placed there to harass their line of march. Meanwhile a 
large force was to lie in ambush on each side of the 
road, whilst a third body was stationed on the other side 
of the broad opening in the middle of the forest. At a 
given signal, when the Imperialists had advanced as far 
as they were to be permitted, the brush was to be fired 
on all sides, — for which purpo.se bundles of faggots ready 
cut and dried were already stacked in different places, — 
the party in ambush would dash in on the extended line 
of the Imperialists, and the enemy, surrounded on all 
sides and blinded by the smoke, would be caught in a 
trap from which no escape was possible. This plan, if 
properly carried out, was, in the opinion of the narrators, 
certain of success. lyehisa did not take such a sanguine 
view. His experience of the Imperialist army led him to 
believe that the military discipline of the enemy would 
render such a plan difficult and hazardous in c.xecution. 
Finding, however, that his brother and nephew were full 
of confidence, he agreed to help them to the best of his 
ability. “ I wll return now,” he added, ” and tell Hide- 
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yoshi you are deaf to all remonstrance. I will say that 
the castle is plentifully provisioned and can hold out for 
several years if necessary, and that you are prepared to 
fight to the last. In fact I will draw such a picture of 
Kagoshima and our army that he will be impatient to 
advance and try conclusions with such a stubborn opponent. 
The battle once begun in earnest, I will collect my men, 
and making a sudden onslaught on Hideyoshi, seize him 
and carry him prisoner to Kagoshima.” His brother 
urged him to think of his own safety, and to consider 
whether it would not be better to forfeit his parole and fight 
in the army before Kagoshima. But to this lyehisa 
would not listen : “ IMy word is pledged to return. I 
131 cannot break faith with our enemy ; and as to safety, 
dangerous as it may seem to be in the hands of the 
enemy, I am safer there than any where else, and can 
escape when I like.” 

The conference then broke up. lyehisa went back to 
the camp at Taiheiji and Yoshihiro to his position before 
the capital to prepare for the final struggle which w as to 
decide the issue of the campaign. 

Meanwhile at Hideyoshi’s camj) the various Generals 
were loud in condemnation of the policy wdrich had allow- 
ed so important a prisoner to escape ; for so they called 
it, not thinking he would return. But the louder their 
murmurs, the firmer the confidence of their chief. “ There 
may be more,” he would say, “ in lyehisa’s submission 
than meets the eye ; but he is not the man to imperil 
the lives of his soldiers who are here as hostages. He 
must return and he will, — for is he not a valiant soldier 
of Satsuma, and one of the Shiniadzu Family? Let him 
plot. I will counterplot, and you shall see who will win. 
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As we know, lyeliisa did return, and redeemed his 
pledge. It was enough for him that he had kept to the 
letter of his promise. That he had solemnly agreed to 
be the bearer of overtures for the surrender of the clan, 
and had seized the opportunity to intrigue against his 
captors ; that by this misuse of his liberty he had grossly 
violated the spirit of his engagement, — the considerations 
weighed for nothing with the Satsuma leader. Treachery 
towards enemies was sanctioned by the morality of the 
times, and we may be disposed to view his conduct the 
more leniently if we reflect that throughout the double 
game he was playing his life was the forfeit if detected. 

It required no little boldness to follow the course he had 
adopted ; but lyehisa was equal to the occasion. His 
report to Hideyoshi of the results of his mission amounted 
to this : — The negotiations had failed ; both the prince 
and his son were obstinate iir their determination to resist 
to the last extremity ; — it was in \ain that he had repre- 
sented to them that the verj' existence of the clan was 
imperilled ; he had been chased away with reproaches for 
disloyalty and cowardice. “ It now only remains for you,” 
lyehisa added, “ to carry out your intentions.” 

“Yes,” said Hideyoshi; “I suppose there is nothing 
for it but to carry the matter through by force of arms. 

As you know the country you will do us the favor to 
precede the army.” But to the amazement of all who 132 
heard, lyehisa declined. His refusal roused Hidenaga, 
who had throughout been loudest in his suspicions of 
the prisoner’s good faith, and he brurs in with, — “ Accord- 
ing to the law of surrender, the person so surrendering is 
bound to make proof of the sincerity of his submission 
by fighting in the vanguard. It is strange that you 
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decline to follow this universal custom.” “ You are pro- 
bably right as regards general cases,” was the answer, 
“but mine is an exceptional one. I surrendered simply 
in order to save my clan, and I hav'e kept my word 
under circumstances which made it hard for me to do so. 
I was sorely tempted to throw in my lot with the rest, 
but I refrained, because I desire to save a remnant of 
the clan from the general dc.struction. Do not, then, 
urge me to commit the blackest of all crimes by fighting 
in the vanguard against my brother, my relatives and my 
lord. If >'ou insist, you send me to my death; for I 
shall not survive the disgrace.” 

This appeal was not without effect, for Hideyoshi at 
once excused his attendance on the vanguard. But as 
lyehisa withdrew, the commander-in-chief turned to his 
staff and said : — “ This is a dangerous fellow ; he is not 
like an ordinary traitor. To have charge of him is like 
making a {)et of a tiger. He must be carefully watched, 
or we shall suffer for our imprudence.” 

The Satsuma army under Niiro, Ijiuin and Tanegashi- 
ma, to whom was entrusted the task of carrying out the 
])k\n for the defeat of the invading forces related to lyehisa 
during his visit to Kagoshima, lay within reach of the 
cnem\- ; the bulk of their forces being concealed in a thick 
forest a short distance from the Chiyo-gawa. Seeing an 
unusual movement in the Imperialist camp, which they 
interpreted as the prelude to an advance across the river, 
the Satsuma leaders made the necessary arrangements 
for the execution of their stratagem, and in obedience to 
orders a body of 3)000 men under Tanegashima moved 
out in the direction of the hostile camp with the object 
of commencing a skirmish. The Imperialists, whom their 
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recent success had inspired with confidence, were quite 
willing to accept the challenge, and in spite of the cautions 
of their leaders some of the wilder spirits dashed forward 
and engaged a portion of the Satsuma force. Others soon 
followed, and the fight became general. Tanegashima at 
once commenced to retreat, and when reinforcements, i 
sent by Hideyoshi to recall those troops already engaged, 
came up, the Satsuma men, in obedience to orders, broke 
and fled. The Imperialists dashed after them, and in the 
excitement of the moment, neglecting their proper duties, 
the reinforcing battalions joined eagerly in the pursuit. 
The forest was entered, and while some of the pursuers 
followed the path, others made their way as best they 
could through the brushwood. When the open meadow 
was reached, the Satsuma men, without attempting to re- 
form, dashed across it and into another narrow path on 
the further side. Their pursuers, who were by this time 
without formation of any kind, followed them headlong 
till they were suddenly brought up by a barricade of logs 
of wood thrown across the path, and held b}’ a body of 
archers, who met them with a shower of arrows. As 
they turned back in confusion the foi'cst resounded with 
shouts and warlike signals, and it seemed to the bewildered 
Imperialists as if each thicket was alive with unseen foes. 
To add to their distress, torches were applied by hidden 
hands to the bundles of brushwood, and the smoke from 
the burning trees choked and blinded them. But the 
main object of the stratagem was defeated, for owing to 
recent heavy rains the brushwood would not take fire 
easily, and for the most part only smouldered. The Im- 
perialists were thus able to retreat, though not without 
loss. A shaqj struggle took place in the meadow, where 
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the retreating forces found a body of the enemy who 
had been posted in ambush drawn up to oppose them. 
Thanks, however, to the timely arrival of reinforcements 
under Kato, Fukushima aud Gamo, the Satsuma troops 
were forced to give way. The southern Generals were 
for once humiliated by the failure of their carefull}' arrang- 
ed stratagem, and with sinking hopes they fell back in 
the direction of the main army. At the council of war 
which followed, the Satsuma counsels were divided. Niiro, 
always an advocate for bold measures, proposed an im- 
mediate attack on the Imperialists with the whole effective 
strength of the clan, and this proposal found many sup- 
porters amongst younger and more enthusiastic officers. 
Others, however, foremost of whom was Ijiuin, argued 
that it was madness to offer battle in the open, when by 
simply acting on the defensive they had on their side 
the advantages of a knowledge of the country and a 
134 choice of positions which were almost impregnable. These 
more cautious views were accepted by the majority, and 
accordingly the Satsuma leaders, in ignorance of the trea- 
chery by ^^■hich they w'ere to be taken unawares by a 
simultaneous attack on their flank and rear-guard, con- 
centrated their troops to the north of Kagoshinra in 
positions favorable to the defence of the main approaches 
to the capital. Yoshihiro. took up a position about seven 
miles distant from the capital, and in front of him, and 
separated from the main army by only two miles, four 
divisions of 5,000 men each, under Niiro, Ijiuin, Tanega- 
shima and Machida, were posted at strong points on the 
hills to right and left of the main road. The prince 
himself remained in the castle with the remainder of his 
army. Leaving the Satsuma leaders -to make their ar- 
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rangements for the last stand against the invader, we 
will return to Hideyoshi, who had completed his disposi- 
tions for the final advance upon Kagoshima. 

The end of the campaign was not far off. A force of 
50,000 men was sent by sea to Shishijima, with orders 
to divide into two columns, and operate from the south 
against Kagoshima and any Satsuma army which might 
be placed to oppose it; another force 73,000 strong, led 
by Hideyoshi, was to advance on Kagoshima by the 
main road from the north; while two lesser divisions under 
Kato, Fukushima and Kuroda, proceeded by two different 
roads leading across the mountains, under tlie guidance 
of Kenniyo Kosa and certain of the priests of Shishijima, 
with orders to converge upon a point between the Satsu- 
ma Capital and the army of Yoshihiro. 

The forces b}' sea and land left on the niglit of the 
2 1st April within a few hours of each other, and on the 
morning of the 23rd Hidenaga’s army came in sight of 
the Satsuma outposts. The great force moved on until 
almost within striking distance of the enemy, then sudden- 
ly halted and waited, as if reluctant to begin the struggle. 
While the Satsuma leaders were hesitating as to what 
they should do, messengers arrived post haste from the 
camp of Yoshihiro with the astounding news that the 
main army had been attacked by a large force of Impe- 
rialists which had approached from an unknown direction. 
What had actually occurred was this. The fleet had 
sailed to Shishijima, and embarking again had landed 
the expedition on the mainland. The force thus landed 
having separated into two columns, commanded respective- 135 
ly by Hirano Masayasu and Wakizaka Yasuharu, had 
advanced rapid'y northwards, and leaving a small body 
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to watch the Kagoshima garrison, had fallen upon the 
rear of Yoshihiro’s army. At the same moment one of 
two divisions which had advanced by the mountain roads, 
that led by Fukushima, hearing the attack, poured out of 
the defiles where it had lain concealed and closed in 
upon the Satsuma army with a wild shout. Yoshihiro, 
disconcerted by this attack from a quarter where he 
thought himself secure, and suspecting treachery, lost 
heart, and cutting his way through the enemy with 50 
or 60 horsemen, sought safety in flight. The other 
Generals followed hi.s e.Kample, while the army, left to 
itself, kept up an ineffectual struggle for a time and then 
laid down its arms. This catastrophe decided the day. 
Xiiro, Ijiuin and the two other Satsuma Generals had 
meanwhile been assailed by the other Imperialist division 
under Kato Kuroda, which had come over the hills, but 
thanks to the desperate valour of their men, and to the 
inaction of the large force under Hidenaga, which remain- 
ed where it had halted, they were able to hold their 
own. Aware, however, of the perilous position of Yoshi- 
hiro, they determined to retire upon the main army. 
They fell back in good order, but the first step in their 
retreat was the signal for the vast host in front of them 
to advance. It poured down upon them, overpowering 
all resistance, and thus overwhelmed by numbers the re- 
treat soon became a rout. Hotly pursued, the Satsuma 
leaders hurried back only to find the enemy in undis- 
turbed possession of what had been the camp of Yoshi- 
hiro. All hope was then abandoned, and commanders 
and men, mi.xed up in one common mass of fugitives, 
took to flight in the direction which each judged to be 
safest. 
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The Satsuma army was thus ontircK’ dispersed, and nothing 
remained before the invaders but the castle of Kagoshima. 
But before assaulting it, the Imperialist Generals com- 
municated to riideyoshi the C'jmpletc success of the 
operations and asked for instructinns. These were at 
once is.siied, and were to the effect that each General was 
to occupy the ground that he had won, but on no account 
was an ■ one to advance and follow up the success. 

Hideyoshi’s campaign had been one continued success, 
and the Satsuma clan, who.se pride it had ever been that 
no hostile force had ever crossed the borders of Satsuma, i 
was reduced t^.) the last extremity, its armies dispersed 
and its Generals forced to seek s.ifcty in flight. l_vehisa'.s 
position in the cam-p of Ilideyoshi was very humiliating. 
Noininalh’ he had submitted, but in his heart Itc had 
meditated treacherw and the final catastrophe before 
Kagoshima, so unexpected and overwhelming, caused him 
tl’.e bitterest mortification. While allowed the fullest freedom 
of action compatible with his position as a prisoner, he 
was watched narrowly, unknown to him.self, and during 
the events of the last few days he had had no opportunity 
of carrying out the rash project which he had proposed 
to liimself Ilideyoshi was always attended by a strong 
guard, and the success in every action had been so de- 
cisive!}' on the side of the Imperialists that I}-ehisa had 
never the chance which might otherwise have been afford- 
ed b}’ the proximity of the struggle to the camp at 
Taiheiji. Shortl}' after the final defeat of the Satsuma 
arm}', Ilideyoshi summoned his leading Generals to a 
conference, and he invited lychisa to attend the council. 
When all were assembled, Asano Xagamasa, — who, it is 
said, had been previously instructed by Ilideyoshi as to 
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he should say — stepped forward and addressed the 
council as follows 

“Sirs, our Generals have triumphed everywhere, and 
the destruction of the House of Shimadzu is imminent. 
The head of that family has been treated with much 
forbearance, but he has resisted obstinately. It is there- 
fore fitting that he should reap as he has sown, and my 
advice is, that Kagoshima sliould be at once attacked 
and destroyed. Its ancient stronghold once razed to the 
ground, the clan can never again hold up its head in 
Kiushiu, and the administration of the conquered provinces 
will he rendered by so much the easier.” 

The same language was held by Kuroda Yoshitaka, 
who urged that the object of the campaign would not be 
effectually completed unless the castle of Kagoshima was 
destroyed. The latter .speaker also touched on the fact 
that a prolonged delay before the Satsuma capital might 
giv'e an opportunit)’ for the execution of intrigues against 
Hideyoshi at the Ki)'6to court. By the general hum of 
approval which followet! these .speeches, it was easy for 
lyehisa to see that the views thus forcibly expressed 
found favor with the majority of the council. He felt 
that his worst fears were .about to be realized, when 
Hideyoshi, who had listened attentively, made the follow- 
ing remarkable speech : — 

137 “ The course proposed b\' ;\sano and Kuroda has cer- 

tainly one advantage. Undoubtedly the destruction of 
the Satsuma clan would make the task of goi'crning these 
l)ro\ances very simple. But I am awrsc to such severe 
measures. Were I, on the strength of a few paltry suc- 
cessess in the battle field, to put an end to a house like 
that of Shimadzu, I should feel shame even in mj' grave. 
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In carrying out the Emperor’s orders for the pacification 
of the countr}', it has been my endeavour to accomplish 
this end peacefully where possible. Now before the walls 
of Kagoshima I am animated by the same purpose. I 
am not waging a war of extermination, but wish to 
smooth the road of submission for the rebellious. When 
once Satsuma submits, her allegiance is secured for ever. 
The clan glories in its keen sense of honour, and would 
nev'er furnish traitors to a cause it has once espoused.” 

Even to those who have been able to trace the spirit 
in which Hideyoshi conducted the campaign from the 
first, his liberality will appear surprising. To advance so 
far and yet not enter the rebel capital ; to have his 
enemy within grasp, and not crush him ; to hold back a 
victory; — all this argues a forbearance and strength of 
will which few Generals in those days possessed, and 
which we certainly would not look for to the feudal 
times of Japan. In his speech he doubtless endeavoured 
to conceal his real motives under the guise of extreme 
generosity and an honest admiration of a resolute enemy. 
These motiv'es can only be explained by assuming that 
his campaign had shown him that the only guarantee for 
the maintenance of order and good government in Kiu- 
shiu, was the existence of some strong authority, bending, 
of course, to orders from the Court at Kiyoto; and in 
the same way he doubtless acquired the conviction that 
the House of Shimadzu, from its ancient comiection with 
Kiushiu, and its real importance, was the best fitted to 
exercise this authority. He might crush the Satsuma 
clan, but what could he put in its place ? Here lay the 
problem. He could not replace it by any family of equal 
influence and solidity, and unless a strong chain of gar- 
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risons was left to preserve order and enforce the authority 
of the Central Government — a system which would entail 
heavy expenditure — his withdrawal might be the signal 
for the beginning oi a reign of anarch}'. 

It did not occur to hxliisa as he listened to Hideyoshi’s 
speech, to enpuire into tire speahers motit'os ; it was as 
much as he couhl do to rea.lisc the fact that the clan was 
to be spared if possible, and his conscience smote him 
for having meditated treachei}’. When iiwited to attend 
the council, lie saw no other niotii'c in the summons than 
a wish to humiliate him. and cau^e liirn to suffer doubly 
by first heari. g the doom of his clan pronounced, and 
later on, being a witness to its death struggle. We have 
seen how happil}’ he was undeceived. Impulsive like all 
his clansmen, he was o\erwhehned with conflicting emo- 
tions, and ivhcn tl'.e Imperialist commander, the man 
whose life he had plotted, turned to where he was sitting 
and expressed his belief in the lox'alt}' of the .Satsuma 
clan when once its pIedge^ were given, in an agon}- of 
remorse tlie listener secret!}' \'owed that he would further 
his generous cai>tor’.s intentions with his ivhole energ}'. 
From that najinent F'chisa was lIide}'oshi's man. 

The council broke up, and lydiisa liurried off to see 
the head priest ol the temple of laiheiji. To him the 
Satsuma leaoer, full ol his new ideas, explained abruptl}' 
that it was in his power to save the House of Shimadzu. 
“ Your sect,” lie said, “ wa.s the first to be introduced 
into Satsuma, and Taiheiji is tlie ancestral temple of the 
prince's lamily ; it is tlierefore right that }'ou should obey 
111}' orders." The lejil}' was characteristic: — “To the 
prince this pru\'ince owes its e.xistence. to the province, 
this temple ; in}' s,-rvie'es are at the’ disposal of my lord.’’ 
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“ Good," said lychisa; and he then explained to him Hide- 
yoshi’s generous policy, and his own wish to induce the 
prince to make terms with the conqueror. “ Go there- 
fore,” he proceeded, “ to Hideyoshi, and ask him for 
permission to negotiate with the prince. You will tell 
Yoshihisa and Yoshihiro that you hav^e Hideyoshi’s orders 
to use every effort to secure their submission. Their 
pride may then be sa\ed by the thought that they have 
not been the first to make overtures, and when they 
hear that I am safe they will listen to you.” 

The priest waited on Hidex’oshi, and obtaining the re- 
quired permission set out at once for tiie Satsuma capital. 
Besides the detailed instructions ffideyosiii had given to 
him, he carried a latter from h'clii-a to the Trince Shi- 
madzu Yoshihisa. 

On the disastrous day on which the Satsuma forces 139 
had bci.!! routed in every part of the field, the young 
Prince Yoshiro had fled to Kagoshima, where he awaited 
the arrival of the .scattered reniiiants of his army. To 
his surprise he found that the actual loss in killed and 
wounded amongst his own men was but small. The 
attack had been so sudden, and the panic so complete, 
that both leaders and men hatl fled without striking a 
blow. That night the woods and hills in the neighbour- 
hood held thousands of fugitive.s of all ranks, who, now 
that the enemy showed no '-igns of pursuing them, came 
creeping out of their hiding places into Kagoshima. The 
disbanded forces thus collected made a still formidable 
army, but the old spirit which had animated them was 
<rone. Both leaders and men were utterlv cowed, and 
recognising, therefore, the irselessness of attempting to 
make another stand without the walls of the town, the 
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Satsuma Generals concentrated their troops in the castle. 
And as an attack might be expected at any moment, 
the garrison busied themselves in making every provision 
for a siege. Weak points in the defence were streng- 
thened, fresh entrenchments were dug, and the battlements 
were manned with the full complement of men. But, — 
and not for the first time in the cour.se of his cam- 
paign, — the enemy showed no disposition to follow up his 
success, but lay quietly encamped in the captured posi- 
tions. Three days had thus pas.sed since the defeat 
before Kagoshima, and still the enemy had not stirred. 
On the morning of the fourth day, a scout reported that 
a slight stir was obserrable in the enemy’s lines, and pre- 
sently some sentinels, posted on the look-out, observed 
a procession of a‘ few palanquins crossing the hills to the 
north of the town. Gradually, for it moved but slowly, 
it neared the castle, and to the challenge of the guard 
an answer was given that a messenger from the Imperia- 
list commander-in-chief demanded an audience of the 
prince. With so small a following there could be no fear 
of treachery, so the gates were opened and the messenger 
admitted. Having entered, he ste})t out of his palanquin 
and announced himself as the head priest of Taiheiji. 

Shimadzu Yoshihisa was prejudiced against the priest 
because he came from a place in the hands of the enemy, 
but he recei\-ed him with the courtesy due to his rank, 
14° and learning that the nature of the communication he had 
to make was private, led the way into an inner chamber, 
into which only his son Yoshihiro and the priest followed 
him. 

Seating himself and motioning the visitor to do like- 
wise, the prince inquired his business. “ I come,” replied 
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the priest, “ seeking the welfare of the province.” “ The 
welfare of the province, ” repeated the prince drily ; 
“ please explain yourself.” 

Thus urged, the abbot commenced a long harangue, 
taking for his text the “ Will of Heaven,” a common 
theme of Buddhist discourses. IMan, he explained, has 
his duties to perform in this world, according to the 
class of life he fills, and though it might seem otherwise, 
all social ranks and distinctions are in reality the work 
of Heaven. Nothing in the world can be done without 
its influence ; man is but an instrument in the hands of 
Heaven. As instances in support of his argument, the 
speaker alluded to the rise of Nobunaga, his death by 
the hand of Akechi Mutsuhide, the career of flideyoshi 
and his recent victorious campaign. In each case the 
hand of Heaven was discernible. Heaven had willed that 
Hideyoshi should conquer Kiushiu, and it was not for 
the Shimadzu to withstand the decree of Brovidence. 
The Speaker discoursed at length on his text, then skil- 
fully shifting his ground, he appealed earnestly to the 
personal sx-rnpathies of his hearers. Of the widespread 
desolation caused by the long waged war; of the famih' 
ties which must count for something in the forthcoming 
decision of the clan, he said nothing; nor of the dimini- 
shed revenues, .scanty harv'ests, and suffering peasantry. 
But he reminded his hearers of their illustrious descent 
from Yoritomo, and the foundation of their family four 
centuries before, and dwelt with a touch of genuine pride 
(for he was a .Satsuma man himself) on the glorious 
traditions of the clan and the proud position which it 
had achieved for itself unaided in Kiu.shiu. He conclud- 
ed an eloquent appeal in these words : — “ \\ ould it be 
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right, think you, to stake all this on an issue in which 
your chances of success are, believe me, as nothing? 
Would it not rather be ingratitude to your ancestors, 
cruelty to your clansmen, and injustice to your posterity ? 
Be wise, therefore ; dismiss your pride, and negotiate for 
peace ; so shall posterity have cause to thank you and 
the shades of your ancestors rest in their graves.” 

There was so much sound .sense in the abbot’s address 
that the prince and his son hardly knew what to reply. 
And when they found an answer, it only betrayed the 
weakne.ss of their position. 

For their objection that the cian was no longer in a 
position to sue for terms without lowering itself irretrie- 
vably in the eyes of the world the abbot at once met by 
pointing out that the first overtures had come from 
Mideytjshi. Their pride could not therefore suffer on 
that score. As for their unwillingness to yield, — the 
feeling was a natual one: but even if they considered 
such a step wia)ng, the Shimadzu might surely be con- 
tent to err in .such good company as that of Alori of 
the 'I'en Provinces and Cliosukabe of Shikoku. 

The prince and his son were gradually won o\'er by 
these arguments, and when the priest, who had watched 
his opportunity, gave them the letter of lyehisa and ex- 
plained under what circumstances it was written, the 
scale ^\ as turned in favor of submission. This resolution 
was at once laid before a general a-.sembly of the clan, 
by whom it was appnwed, and nothing then remained 
but to arrange the details of the surrender. To guard 
against treaciiery it was decided that ^ oshihisa should set 
out immediat^'ly for the camp of Hideyoshi, where his .son 
slnnid join him if everything was found to be satisfactory. 
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The party, travelling quicklj', soon reached the Iread- 
quarters of the Imperial army, and there Yoshihisa for 
the first time stood face to face rvith Hideyoshi. He 
saw indeed a man — such as is described in all chronicles 
of the times — of small stature and a weazened, monkey- 
like face ; but as our historian tells us, “ there was an 
innate nobility in the demeanour of the great General, 
and Yoshihisa was filled with awe.” 

The negotiations between the two leaders need not 
detain us long. At the instance of Hideyoshi, who de- 
clined to move in the matter in the absence of Yoshihiro, 
the Prince’s son was sent for. On his arriv^al Hideyoshi 
communicated his terms. The territory of Satsuma was 
re.stored almost in its entirety, and was to comprise 
Osumi, Satsuma and half of Hiuga. But this concession 
was purchased by the deposition of the reigning Prince 
Yoshihisa, who was to abdicate in favor of his son Yoshi- 
hiro, and was to accompany Hideyoshi on his return to 
the capital as a hostage for the clan. 

The liberality of these terms astonished the Shimadzu 14 
Family, while it disappointed many of the Generals under 
Hideyoshi, who had looked for a redistribution of the 
Satsuma territory, in which their claims would receive 
attention. 

A characteristic incident occurred on the return march 
of the Imperialist army. As the vanguard was defiling 
through one of the passes on the borders of Satsuma, 
they suddenly found the road barred by a hostile force, 
whose leader, advancing close to the front ranks of the 
Imperialists, announced himself as Niiro Musashi no Kami. 
With an obstinate fidelity to a failing cause which refused 
to recognize defeat as long as a handful of his men were 
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still round him, he had taken to the hills on the day of the 
• final disaster to the Satsnma army, and refused to join 
his clansmen in seeking shelter behind the walls of Kago- 
shima. While the negotiations we have described were 
pending, he carefully kept aloof, and as each day the 
arrival of fresh fugitives swelled the ranks of his small 
army, at the end of a fortnight he considered himself 
strong enough to take the field at the head of a force of 
3,000 men. Of the course of events since his retreat from 
the field, when all seemed to be lost, he knew nothing, 
and he accordingly conceived the bold idea of marching 
to the border, there to lie in wait for any portion of the 
enemy’s arm}- which might pass that way. It happened 
that he cho.se the ver}' line of route by which the whole 
Imperialist army was returning, and thus further blood- 
shed was a\-oided ; — for on learning the actual state of 
things he saw the absurdity of attempting any further 
resistance and gave in his submission. He earned, how- 
ev'er, the proud distinction of being the last Satsuma man 
who laid down his sword. 

In closing our account of this chapter of Japanese 
history it only remains to notice an episode which illus- 
trates the barbarity of the times. After the surrender of 
the Prince of Satsuma it leaked out in some way that 
the success of the movement by which the Satsuma 
forces were surpri.sed and routed before Kagoshima was 
due to the assistance of guides. And as soon as the last 
soldier of the invading army had left the country, a 
searching inquiry was instituted, with the result that the 
part taken by the Shishijima prie.sts was disclosed. The 
143 popular feeling, eager to find some scapegoat on which 
to avenge their humiliation in the late campaign, clamoured 
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for the execution of the men who had been traitors to 
their provinces, and the poor priests of Shishijima and 
their parishioners were barbarously crucified. Xor did the 
Satsuma vengeance stop here. decree was issued that 
every inhabitant of Satsuma, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the samurai down to the common pedlar, 
who belonged to the Shin sect of Buddhists must renounce 
his creed. Any who disobeyed this order were to be 
expelled the province, and those who resisted expulsion 
might be killed with Impunity. The effects of this ill- 
advised policy are to be traced to this day, and the 
general repugnance to Buddhism in the southern provinces 
of Kiushiu is thus explained. 

It may be asked what action Hideyoshi took on hear- 
ing of the massacre. He availed himself of a method of 
shewing dissatisfaction much in vogue among diplomatists. 
He protested. 
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The 'I’iiiiir* IJio. or Code of T.iiliA i- -o ciiMed from bavin*; 
cirawn np in '.In* .-•('(■otHl Near of the ]MTio(i ol laiiio. A. I). i0‘?, 
was the thin\-secoiwl \ear of ilie rei^n of Monmm Tetmo. who rei^ 
from A. T). (>: 1 to A. i>. ^Ki. 'I’he tt'\l wa> -iipplenieiiteii hv li^ 
contributed hv tlu' jiiiijit's and lawytTs and otlier learned nten ih. .^ 
spring of the Idtli year of ’I’enelio, A. IX iHd. lo order of tlie Knip^ 
Jnnna, and aiitliori;*((l l»y litt' liii|)<‘ri.‘i! (Jost'riiiiK'iil. If'sl and ni 
now form tt work ('ailed no (li-ge. or ( oiiiini'nliiries on liit; 
tile whole writlen in lli(‘ ('liin<“M“ in n>(“ anamg ilie .lapanesi' of 
times. 

The work i' di’. id*'*! into thirty M'*tion>, de'.oted t(» as 
liranches of the law.' The .<e(tion treating ol tlie hind ststeDf-' 


^These sei'tioH'' :m’(* niwn<'<l iis follow?.: \ol. * - Kn\\aTi-i riti i OnU'ial 
Shoku-in riO i Duties of olli(i.ilsi. K.Viii-shoku in rio i Diiiics of olliciaJs 
houseliold of tin* i'-ni|a'e'- 1 , M'o eO-sliokn in rio i Dniies of oflieials 'jT 
hoUiSelioM of llie Heir-a|i|iar<Mit lo llu’ erowin. Ka rei-sit*>kii in iii» ( Duti^.i 
officials in tlie lioiM'holil of oltieei's ol lii^jli rank! ; lol. 2 -liri fri rio ( D(i«^ 
tion to the eo(i..j. So-ni rio i Itndiihisl prie*'lsi. Ko rio Mtie i'aniil. t : v^, 
— ^Den rif) (ilie IsiikII. I-ii ynkii rio (TaMnion i , Cakii rio i la*nrninf;) ; 

— S-jn-jo vir. i(’.ai|.i,il i-.-ink-. and tilles). Kei->lii ri.'i illie Dc'-eenl of (ho 
and Dignith's of royal <ir itni»'ri il |s-rsonsi Ko kow.i rio i Meritorious f^lti% 
ment of offieial iliiliesi. Itokn lio iSalariesi ; \ol. .'i -Kiiyei rio Court 
ftuni-lio rio I .\rin\ and Tronli''r deicneiM; .*d. o (li ^ei lio I ( eremonttfej 
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of medical odiwrs atta"lied to ihe Court) : vol. !•— Kn nei riO (Offieial vA 
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[146] called Tien rio, or Law' of Land ; bnt a few jn-ovision^ relating to the 
same subject are found in the Fu-yakir rio (Law of Taxation), the 
Ivo rio (Law' of the Family), and the So-ni rio (Law' of Buddhist 
priests). There is, as might be expected, a lack of logical divi^ion 
and ordering of the subject, which tlie writer of the present paper has 
attempted to remedy ; topics are treated fragmentarily in different 
places, which a modern author would have given a single complete 
view of at once. There are, however, indications of a highly artificial 
organisation of society having already developed itself, both in the 
ingenious and even minute classifications and distinctions found in 
the Den rio, and in the titles themselves of other sections of the entire 
work. (See Xote 1.) 

Then' >eems to he con>iderable doubt as to the amount of bind- 
ing force posses>ed bv the Code. Tt appeai'> only to havi' had effect 
at any time in tlune parts of .lapan immediatidy suliject to tlu' rule 
of the Imperial Court, d’b.e riM' and jirogres' of the Shogunate must, 
therefore, have .-eriomly restricted its authority. How'ever that may 
be, it is of considerable interest to Jurists at the present day. as ex- 
hibiting the Juridical ideas concerning property in land in vogue at 
that epoch. Theoretically, the law is still in force : and it forms oni' 
of the subjects of study in the I.aw' Department of Tbkiyo I^niversity. 

.\t the outset the principle is laid down that the whole of the 
land is the jiropi'rty of the Sovereign, by whom dilferent kinds of 
estates were granted out to different classes of jiersons. These kinds 
of estates were a^ follows: — 

1. Ku-hun-den. nr nioutli-.^hnrf-huid . — This was granted to all 
persons of the age of five years and ujiwards in the proportion of 
two tun each to males and two-thirds of a tun each to females, except 
w'here the population was large and the availabh' land of small extent. - 
Then slaves received a share of I'u-onii-drn. Public slaves were 
entitled to as much as free men, but land in their hands was said to 


"The tan i.s an aro.r anfiently 30 ho by 1'2 ho, now 30 ho by 10; and 10 
Ian make one cho. In tlu’ loe.seat day a cho is 12,000 s<|nare yards, and a tun 
1,200; but the modern ton i.-> not .a measure of the same extent as tlie old one. 
One tan produced .iO bundles of rice, giving 5 sho of threshed rice, of Avhieh 
2 Co bundles were paid as tax. 
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be hi-zei-den, i.e., it could not be sold or let to profit. Private slaves 
were entitled to one-third a freeman's share, if there was sufficient [147] 
land.-' When granted out the land had to be marked out by bounds. 

Tliis l-u-bun-den was given for life only, and reverted to the Sove- 
reign on the death of the tenant. A fresh distribution was supposed 
to be made every sixth year, called the lian-nen or distriliution year, 
corresponding to the limit of age qualifying to take kii-bun-den; but 
this provision was not literally carried out. In the first month of 
the han-nen the quantity of unappropriated land was to bo reported 
to the Dai-jd-l-uwan or Central Government. In the tenth month the 
local authorities were to calculate the amount of land required and 
the number of persons entitled to it. In the eleventh month the 
persons entitled were called out and ri’ceived their shares; and the 
distribution ought to be finished before the end of the second month 
of the succeeding year. In the interval between the death of a tenant 
and the suceeding han-nen the land was held by the late tenant's 
family. In general it was necesary that ku-bun-den should be 
granted near the residence of the grantee, even though he wished 
otherwise; and on reversion the land had to be returnetl in one 
compact parcel. 

Whore the land was sterile and did not give an annual croi). twice 
the regular amount was given, such land being called yeki-den, or 
land cultivated by alternation. 

'i. I-den. or rank-land. — This was granted to persons of rank 
according to their rank, as follows : — 


I ppon consisted of 80 

yi-hon “ '• 60 

Sarn-bon “ “ oO 

tihi-hon “ " 10 


} Given onlv to persons of imperial rank. 

I 

J 


•Till' following tIa-.-.ilieiitioii of perr^oii'! is fouml iiuiili-ntally iiunkeil 
lilt in the seetioii of the t'oile which treats of the family ( K<> rio) : Persons 
are ilivided into rio-min. or freemen, and seiiiiiiiii, or slaves. )<ciiijinn again 
are ditided into iuinni-lo. riu-lo. and Id-iiu-hi. belonging to the public; and 
ke-nin and shi-nu-hi, belonging to rio-min. 
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Thun came the denominations of persons of official rank, andi 
their assignments of land: — 


,s7(d ichi-i received 

SO 

Clih 

Ju ichi-i 

14 


hihij iii-i 

00 


Ju ni-i 

-54 


Sho s(un-i'(i “ 

40 


Jit mni-ini 

44 


(Sh(j .Jii-i 

74 

a 

Ju shi-i 

7(1 


(''7(0 go-i 

17 


Ju yo-i 

S 



A female of corresponding rank received two-thirds of a male's 
share. 

U’lic above persons had k-nrni or i, i.e . rank. They gencrally 
held office also, and then received additional allotments of land of 
the next kind of estate. 

;5. Shoku-di’ii . or Linfl oircn (i< suliinj lo , crsons holdlu ! office . — 
Here v/e come u[ion a lii-timtion between olhce-holdeis as being either 
:iii-klc. (itlicei's III tlie ia[mal. <>r -ifi-f/c. ottkcis outside the ea[)ital. 
Lands granted to :iii-lrid ucie a- I'olioW': — 

The Dai-jd daijin leeeiced ID clui: the Su-dai-jin and L’-daijin 
leceivcd ;!D (ho each: the L)ai-na-gon reeeiveil "h) cho. 

Lands were granted to n’i-ije as follows: — 

The goNernor of the do-mi-f ii* idn-tai no .soL-ny reeeived 10 cho, 
the next subordinate ( dai-ni i leceucd 0 (ho: the next officer ('<hd-ni) 
leeened 4 ihh: the next rank com|)riscd sexeral offieers"’ who each 


Tlie da-'.uiju w.is tlic pioxiiue now calleO ( hiUuzen in Kiusliui. Tlic 
(lutich of tlr- go\in’iior [do -.iii no soIsk) voii- cliielly (‘(aiiifitcd with the 
iiiitiiializ.itio!i of foii’igiicr ; and tlic dctci.oc <d' llr- MmtliL'iii part of the 
1 ‘iiiphv. It was a .sort of army. navy, ami foii‘ii.:n dcpartinent. The citv 
Da zai-fu ua- situated in Tsukii-lii. near the modem llakata, in the northeast 
of Kiushiu. tide the .'Shukii-in lio. vol. 1 of the lode. 

^Dui-luicun, Hhukuican, Dui-huii-jt tehiof justieej. 
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received ^ lIio ; officers of tlie next rank® received each 1 cho 6 tan; 
officers of the next rank- received each 1 did 4 tan, after whom came 
the Eri-shi with 1 did and last the t^hi-sei, wiio received 6 tan. 

Tlien came the governors of provinces (l-cinti), who received, 
shares according to the clas.s to which their province Ijelonged.® 

Governors of tui-Ji'ol'u recei\ed ‘2 did G tun. 

‘‘ jd-l-oku and assistant governors of tai-koku 'i did 2 tan. 

" diiit-koku'' “ '■ " jd-kuku 2 did. 

“ ku-koku and tlie executive officers of tai-koku and 
ju-kokit received 1 did 6 tan. 

Governors of gun or kdri (divisions of pro\inces) again received 
shares according to a classification of those officer^ themselves into (1) 
dai-riu, or heatl, who received G did; (2) t<lid-rid, who received 4 
did; and (3) dui-sei, or clerk, and ahu-chd or keeper of the records, 
who received 2 did each ; hut if the village in whicli the officer resided 
was small, these shares abated. 

The principle of granting lands as .<alarv for official duties was 
carried to the extent of eiulowing post-towns along the roads with 
lands to defray the expen>es of sup})lving c■oolie^ and horses for 
government u.-e. Thoe lauds were called t/di'i-dfid' or post town 
lands, and A\ere a])])arently a \aricty of sliokit-dcii. These lands were 
granted to post-town.' on a .'cale according to tlu' i la.-?- of road upon 
which the town?' were situated. 'I’hus po.'t-town,' along roads classed 
as dai-iv I'cceivetL 4 did: along roads chis.-.ed as diiii-rd, 3 did; along 
roads clas.sed as shd-ro. 2 ilid. 

4. Kd-dcn, or land ijranted for iniblic merit. — Tai-kd was granted 
for the highest puhlic merit and was given jji perpetuity ; jd-kd was 

“Dai-kii. Hhu-hun-ji Ipuisiic justice), Uai-U'ii. liu-jin no I, anti ^llC;ul of the 
ilcfcnsive aniiy), kaniu-tsiihiii (seivant of the gods), Imkast’ (professor, 
teacher ) . 

^Kliolen. 

"As to tlic tlas'itication of liic plo^iucc' i «/<■ the .siKiku-iii lio. 

" riiis is a (lill'ciciit word, thougli licaring tlic .'aiiie .Miiind. fioiii tlic name 
given to the doiililc sliarc of lii-bun-dcn granted on account of sterility. The 
two uord.s are both Chinese but have diifcieiit meanings, and aio represented 
hy ditferent characters. 


[ 149 ] 
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granted for high piihlic merits and was held to the tliird generation ; 
cliiu-l'd was granted for incdinni public merit, and was retained only 
to the second generation; l-a-kd was granted for the lowest recognized 
public merit, and only descended to a son or daughter. 

Laud of this nature (Lu-den) was only to be given to a man in 
the place to wliicli he belonged, if theie was land there in sufficient 
quantity, unless tlte Lm])eior named a particular jiiece of land 
elsewhere. 

If a person entitled lo i-den died before he came into possession 
[150] of his entire estate, only that [lortion de-cended to his heirs which the 
ancestor had actually taki n possession of. which might be none at all. 
In the case of I'u-dcn, liov.e’.er. the heir in such a case was entitled to 
the whole. 

o. icliich W'ls mi '■.•iluiv vnaled bij Ike e-fiJCciiU edict of the 

E-iiperor . — if in any part of a iirovince i k-uni oe kukii) the land was 
insufficient to gi\e a proper siiai'e to each person (such a part of the 
country being called k-ii/6-l, l.;6) , the deliciency might be made up 
out of a distant part of the .'aine [)V(nince where the land was 
sufficient in (piantity ('udi part being (alle<l hniciiH-k'iijoii) . 

A certain (piaiititx of laiul was jctained in the (io-lii-niti (the 
five home pi’osiiices ) for iliiect goveiuiuent purpose.'. 'I'his was called 
I’lun'ii-di'ii. Thirty < hb was so )-etaiiie<i in Vaniato and S(‘ttsu, and 
twenty idib in Kawachi and Mini.i-hiro. One head d’ kine'" had to 
be fed on etei'v two iliu. and tended bv a hoU'c e-\e|n[)l from the 
burdi'ii of [uiblic labour. (See below. lAUwa-teki). Kuirn-den was 
miller the immediate control of the Kn-noi—.dni. or otlice of the Im- 
perial Household, by wheh the crops were regulated, and a report 
made to the Uai-jo-kuw an. that the necessart nundier of workmen be 
furuislicd. 

.V iiaiticidar deiiomoiation i- giv* n in the Code to land devoted 
to the ciilti\atiou of mulben\ iktnrni and lacquer fiiriishi) trees, 
yiich laud was called on-' In. and was granted out to the families of 
a village, and only j'e\eit((l to the sovereign if the familv died out. 
But it was transferable from one family lo another. The families in 


Ushi U'j itto, exactly leiidereJ. 
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a village were distingiii'^hed according to the nnmhcr of their momhers 
as jn-l'o. cliiu-l-o, Ju-ko families receiving on-clii had to plant 

300 nmlberrv trees and 100 lacipier trees; rhiv-l-o families had to 
l)lant their on-chi vcith 'lOii nmlberrv trees and 10 lacqner tree.s ; 
while I'u-l'o families had to jilant 100 miilhorrv trees and 40 laccpier 
trees. These trees were to he planted within live years of the grant, 
unless the land was nnsnitahle or not extensive enough. The amount 
of the shares would depend on tlie extent of the village, and newly 
formed families hecame entitled like old oncf. 

Transfers of Imilding land ih'ln-rlii had to he notified to the 
local authorities and their consent obtained. But dwellings or 
warehouses, ajtart from the land on which they were Iniilt, might bo 
transferred without notification. Tliis provision abo a]i]ilied to on- 
(hi. and to land brought umler cultivation l>y the owner's own labour. 
If a man went to a foreign louiitry and <lid ni>t ridurn. Vu-hnn-dcn 
reverted to the Enipiu'or. unle-s he left relations In the country within 
the fifth degree of consanguinity living in th(> same household, in 
which case' the land was as-ignod to tiiem for ten yem> from motives 
of clemency. J-den and .<~Jn-din were sulpject ti> tl’.e s-imc rule; but 
not shol’u-liin-den. in which case ]n'obably lli<‘ onkc to which the 
land was annexed was tilhal up in a short time, and the yhol-n-hiin-dcn 
went to the nev,' incumbent. In tin' case of lot-hnn-dcn the original 
owner rcccivi'd his land or an ecpial amount liack on returning within 
the ten years. 

If a land-owner died in tlie Emperor's service, e.g. in war, his 
land went to his son or daughter, but not to any other surviving 
relative. 

.Vnv man might h'ase his land for one year only, unless it was 
on-chi, when he could lease it for any time or -.ell it outright. But 
in each case the consent of the local atithorities was necessary. 

When dilferent ])('rsons held lands in intermixi'd portions, they 
might a])]dy to the local authorities and have the land redislidbuted in 
propoi’tionate entire parcels, a record of the tcan-action being kept. 

” Tdku-chi tlie land \i])<m which a pUvc'.line wa^ Imilt. together 

with the curtilage, but excliwive of the dwelling il-elf. 


[151] 
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If a river changed it> conrse. the occnpier of the land over which 
the new cliannel wa^ formed was at lihcrtv to take tliat part of the old 
b«l left (Irv. If k'H-hun-ih'n wa.- })ractieally lost to the grantee by 
reason of hoods, etc., it wa.-. resumed in the linn-nrn (or distribution 
year), and a new share granted out. Thi-; rule did not a])ply to land> 
belonging to religions bodies, which w<'re called hi-zvi-dm . land ex- 
empt from taxation. 

tn deciding as to priority of receipt of land, an order was follow(‘d. 
which was ba-’Cil upon a combination of three classilications of famili 
into — 

(1) Kiin it-ko and i ii-J. inra-ko. or taxable and iintaxed; 

[152] (2) 'i’hose posx'ssing and those not ])ossessing anv land; 

(d) Tiidi and poor. 

The order then wa< as as follow^: 

1. Kuirn-kd. and of them : 

III) tlios<‘ that had no land: 
i l> I thiKc t hat had a bttle ; 

(t) the poor: 

III) the rich. 

?. Fii-l-uii'ii-ko. and of them: 

fa) those that had no laiid : 

1 1, ) those that had a little: 

1 1 ) the |)oor : 

( d ) the rich. 

Xo person posses.sed of land was allowed to give or sell it to a 
temple.'"’ 

Land, either public or ])rivate,'^ which had been abandoned for 
three yens or more, would be lent to au\ one making application for 

’-This word f ii-tri-drn is tlie same a- is used with ivtVrcnpc to tlic sliarc 
of piil)lir slaves in l-H-Jmn-tini. In lioth casos the word implies that the land 
could not be made ii profit of. 

’“An early instance of a btw of Mortmain. 

»/-den, and 1 i'-l.ii„-iln, «as ealled private land: all other km is 

of land wine pnhlie land. 
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it; and it wonld he no objection tliat siicli land was situated in a 
ihhtant ijun. Private laud so lent had to he returned to the owner 
after thrc'e years’ enjoyment: public land was returned to the <>overn- 
nient after six years; Imt if at the end of the six years the temporary 
tenant had not yet received an allotment of l’u-hun-f]pn. pul)]ie land 
eultivatofl hy him would he assigned in part or entire satisfaction. 

The officers of any ])rovince were allowed to cultivate unoccupied 
land in their province, if there existed any. during their term of office 
on application to the gwcrnment. 

On a dispute arising as to land, crops sown before go to the 
tenant in possession : crops sown suhsecpiently wiait according to the 
judgment. Similarly as to manure'^, eompi'n.'ation was given or not 
according as to whether they were lai<l down before or aftiw. 

Crops sown bv the ‘iii-tjp officers on tlu'ir sliol'ii-hiin-th'it go to 
them on their leaving office and giving u]t the land to tlieir successors. 
The outgoing tenant also received compensation for labour expended 
on the land. 


In the Fn-iial'ii rid. the section relating to taxation, there are 
found the following provi-iions concerning land: — 

Wlmn a croj) wa-- injured !)v worms, frost etc., the family owning 
the land was exemjit from taxation that year in the following jirojior- 
tions, viz. : — 

fa) \Chen the croj) was injure<l to the extent of one-hall or more 
{go hu. f) jiarts, i.e. out of lU), the tax on the land was 
remitted. 

If the injury was to the extent of TO per cent {chichi hu, T 
parts out of 10), all miscellaneous taxes, such as the produce 
of mulberry and lac([uer trees, xvere I’cmitted. 

(<■) When th(' injury was 80 ])er cimt (liachi hu. 8 parts) and 
upward, all l-uwa-iirki (personal services) were remitted. 

Kuiru-'jpl'i was com]mlsorv service by all mahs who attained 
majority for dO days in the year: and two minors, ji-iei, were con- 


[ 153 ] 
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sillered equal to one person of full age, so tliat each minor was rec|uirecl 
to .serve for lo dav.s. At 66 years of age the liability ceased. 

The nature of these services may he gathered from the provisions 
enacted wth respect to them. Thus the lahourers were to he allowed 
to rest hetween I’l noon and 4 in the afternoon during June and July: 
they were not to he made to work at night ; if tlic labourers fell sick, 
or it rained, so that they could nf)t work out of doors, thev were only 
allowed half rations ; hut if the .services did not require exposure to 
weather, work wa.s to be continued even during rain, and full rations 
were to he supplied. If lalmurers were taken ill on their way to the 
scene of their labours, they were left in the care of the local authorities 
and fed out of the public funds. Tf they died, a coffin was to he 
furnished out of the juddic funds; and if no one claimed the body, it 
was to he burnt and the aslies buried by the wayside and a mark set 
up. But the remains were to he given up to any relative or friend 
who had a right to apjdy for them. 

The following eases of exemjdion from litirn-i/cli were allowed: 
Father, grandfather, brother, son and grandson of persons of the 
[154] rank of fudii-ml (the third class of official rank) and above: father 
and son of fjo-i (fifth class of official rank) and above; all persons of 
royal blood; persons infirm, or seriously ill. or deformed; females; 
slaves. 

The, so lahourers were all under tlu' superintcmdence of the I'olii- 
xhi. or governor of tlie province, when at home. .Vt the ])lace of 
service an office called Dait-ju-ldi''’ was charged to keep order. 


Tn the Ko rid, or section treating of familv law, the followinf-' 

‘ S' 

interesting provision is found. F.very five houses weri' united for 
jmrposes of common security into a connnunitv calk'd r/o-Zoi. 1 f a man 
became a fugitive, his was kept and cultivated as before 

by the fio-ho or his relations within the third degri'C for three vears. 
At th(' I'ud of that time, if he diil not return, it rev(‘rted to the 
Sovereign. 

’■'A kind of police prefect. The olliee existed, in name at least, till nine 
years ago. when it was absorbed in the ,Ski-}t6-shd or judieial department. 
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In this section too there are sonic rather elaborate rules as to 
inheritance. Inheritable property is described as slaves, land, houses, 
and personal property ib-hi-zai). Ko-den (land granted for public 
merit) is to be diiided equally among both male and female relations. 
As to the rest the rules are as follows; — ■ 


The mother (cliol'ii-ho)^ t 

the step-mother (kei-bo), jeach received 2 parts; 

and the eldest son (chal u-nlii), j 


the younger sons (slio-shi) received one part each; 


the concubine (shu) 
and the female children 


} 


received one-half part each; 


Children of sous, including adopted children, represent their 
father, a female child taking half the share of a male child; but if 
all the sons died, all their children took per capita?'^ Children of 
daughters did not represent their mother. 

Property Ijelouging to a wife on her marriage is not included in 
the distribution. 

The widow or concubine of a son of the ileceased received that [155] 
son’s share if there were no ehildren. 

If the deceased h‘ft a si<ter or niece remaining in the house, they 
took a half share of the grandchildren, even if they were married, 
unless they had received a portion. If a man died witliout male issue, 
the widow or concubine represented her husband. But if a son 
succeeded to his father's share, he was oliliged to allow his widowed 
mother during her vidowhood to enjoy the property jointly with him. 

The abo^e rule.> as to distriludion did not apply to the kind of 
estates called ku-den, which was divided amongst all the children, 
male and female, in e([ual shares. 

When membcj's of a family agreed to live together and to enjoy 
the propertv jointlv, the aliove provsions did not apply. Aor did they 


'"Sir Ilemy Haine, in liis Knrly History of Institutions, p. 32S. points 
out the signifioanee of sueeession jtci' vointd as marking an earlier stage of 
law than succession per btirpes. Here v.'e seem to see a transition in process 
from one form of succession to the other. 
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in the case of a disposition inter vivos bv the deceased clearly 
established^' 


In the Sb-ni rib, or section relating to Buddliist priests, it is 
proiided tliat ijriests and nuns may not hold land. 


iModern laivyors ii ill probably notice some marks ol inconsistency 
or intomi)leteness in the provisions of the Den rib as above set out. 
Perhaps most obvious is also tbe true explanation, — that in a code 
of such an early date as tb.is the same scientific accuracy and couij)lete- 
ness cannot be expected as would be demanded in the present age in 
such a work. 


” Wills are not nicutioned in the Code. 




[156] 


OX THE JAPAXESE LI^TTERS -CHI" AXD ^’TSU.” 


By J. Edkixs, H.D., Correspondin'r Member of tlie Society. 


l^Read January lo, ISSO.] 

Tlic Chinetie language lia.s been in a sitate of eon.stant flux since 
the iinie of the introduction of the Chinese characters into Japan. 
Change is ine\itable in human speech, and tlie Jai)anese tongue is not 
likely to j)rove an exception to tlte law. The .'\llal)aries in use in the 
sein'ols of Japan wore invented at a time (juite long enougli ago for 
eiianges to enter in the interval between tiien and now. If changes 
have cmne into the Japanese syllabary, in wliat parts of it are they 
to be found 't In this subject of inquiry the late very elaborate paper 
by ilr. Satow. on tlie "Transliteration of the Japanese Syllabary,” 
is adapted to be most useful 

1 cannot but think, notwithstanding the adverse opinion of Hr. 
Satow in page 18 of his ])aper. that there are strong indications of 
liux in tlie sounds chi and t-^u. I think also that tliore has been a 
remarkable change in tlie / and h group, on which i\Ir. Satow gives 
no opinion. 

Several sources of evidence on these changes will now be ap- 


pealed to. 

1. The suuml tsa is t in certain positions. Thus in inullc. yuttc, 
the sibilization disappears. Here avc iiinl the original sound jireservcd 
in a favourable position. It is the /<■ I'ollowing it that throws the 
primitive sound into relief, and has prevented its lieing altered 
into isu. 

So it is that in hiio. hitii. the oi-igiiial 'Oimd 1/ i- ]ireserved from 
variation. The second word follows the lir-l quickly. The dis- 
integration is prevented bv this instantaneous sc(|uence. II keeps its 
form, while h is the only ve&tigc reniaining in the lirst word of the 
original initial. 


[ 157 ] 
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2. There is nothing to prevent the Japanese from pronouncing 
ti. ily present informant, a young Japanese recently arrived in 
China, pronounces the Chinese words ting, ti, quite distinctly and 
without any difficulty of utterance. Why should not the ancient 
Japanese be able to do so too? The irregularity which now meets us 
did not arise from any difficulty in enunciating ti and tii. It has 
originated since the invention of - the irolia, and is caused by the 
sibilization of t before two out of the fit e vowels. 

In writing the sound of the Chinese character the Go Won has 
clihjo.u, the Kan ^Yon, tei. There is no doubt on the point that t was 
the true Chinese initial at I he time. Then why should not the Japanese 
write it? What I maintain is that they did write it, and that the sign 
they employed was ti at tlie time and afterwards changed its value. 
If they had no ti in their alphabet they would have made one. It was 
too ijuportant not to be represented. 

This is a matter easily tested. Are there any Japanese who can- 
not sound ti and tu, and if so how many per cent? 

3. The Japanese have always regarded ia, chi, tail, te, to, as a 
single group with one initial consonant only. If at first chi and tsii 
had had a fully developed form, the Budhist priests who controlled 
education would have looketl to the ck series of letters in the San- 
scrit alphabet as their type and added it to the Japanese syllabary. 
Mr. Satow states that some Japanese writers, when using Itoman 
letters, write the two signs in (piestioii ti and tu. Doubtless they have 
an instinctive sense derived perhaps from the usage in mottc, ijottc, 
etc., tl'.at chi and t>,u were irot tire true original sounds. 

4. Analogy in the Korean language speaks for an extensive 
change from ti to chi still going on. For example, the Chinese word 
a, “'emijeror," is pronounced in northern Korean td, uhile in southern 
Korean and in the capital it is rhn/c. Books printed in the native 
character follow the usage of the capital in this point and write cliiye. 
Medhurst's vocabularv \vrite.■:^ the word Id, and in doiiio this follows 

[158] the northern Korean in jn'elerence to th.at of the capital. The Japa- 
nese also read this word id. Th.e Korean small dictionarv of Chinese 
pronounces it tiyc. 

The Chinese word •■faithful" is read by the northern Koreans 
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t'ljong. In Medluir^t’s vocalmlaiy and in the novels printed in the 
niotropolitian dialect it is called r'ln/ong. By the Japanese it is read 
chigu or chin. The STnall I'liinese tonic dictionary nsed in Korea has 
also c’lniong. 

The change from t'i to r'hi has taken place in south Korea and in 
Japan. In north Korea the old t initial is still retained. The 
Korean and Japanese languages are cognate, and since the Korean 
has this change from ti to chi di.-tinetly developed, an argument may 
ho derived for the existence of the same law of change in Japanese 
as suggested by tlie anomalous condition of the t group in the 
sylluhary. 

This change from ii to cJii in Korea is not limited to Chinese 
words. Xative Korean words are liable to it. The word for “temple/’ 
the Japanese icra. is hoard chiger. 

The appearance of the Mongol syliabary is such as to suggest that 
ji has changed from di. There are scarcely any words commencing 
with di. while there are maity beginning with g. This is caused by 
the vowel i in reading to the sibilization of the preceding dental con- 
-sonant. The vowel i. then, wlum it follows d or 1 has the effect of 
changing them to j or ch. But IMongol is cognate to Japanese and 
therefore similar latvs of changes in letters may be exiiected. 

5. A fifth source of evidence is formed in the Japanese way of 
writing Chinese words with the initial ch or fs. Thus C.sun. “an 
inch,” is always siin. never i'nnt. Xow if the Japanese syllabary had 
in it tsu as a clearly developed syllable at the time of the transcrip- 
tion. this symbol would naturally be used for the name of the Chinese 
“inch."’ But if the modern Japanese tsii was anciently fit, then the 
regular avoidance of tu when the Chinc.se t.su occurs is to be expected. 
If any one looks over the columns in Hepburn's dictionary consisting 
of words beginning with tsu, he will find cited many Chinese words 
beginning with t. some beginning with ch (these have changed t for 
ch since the time of the transcription) and almost none commencing 
with ts. 


So if the Chinese words in the columns devotcfl to the syllable chi 
be examined in Hepburn, they will be found to be partly words in t. 
and partly words in ch. .Vmong the Avords in cii are many that have 
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in Chinese chanjred t for rli since the tinn- of the transcription. Some 
of them, liowever. W'T'e ])rom>imeed ch at tliat time, e-o. ^ e/n’. 

“hraoeh." nseil in the lUuidhi't naine for China. 'I’his is nsnally 
“Sina," altlioiip'h Ilejihuin gives Jioth "Siiia" and ‘‘Cliiina." The 
Hindoo sound was ‘T'hiaa,"' and tlie eliaracter for ‘diranc-h" was tliere- 
fore without dotilh known as chi when the transcription was made 
from Sanscrit. In transcribing this sound for nse in .Ta])an tlie fact 
that .vi was the vvllable selected is liighlv in favour of the view that 
there was no r/o' at that time in the dapanese alphabet. When after- 
Avards // became chi it WU' also adopted occasionally lyv the later 
Ja])anese for writing the name of China. 'I’he sound si is. however, 
by far the mo't pre\'alcnt and is the only one given in the tAvo dic- 
tionaries 1 have at hand. 

ti. Ttvmology is in favour of the view that is or ih has come from 
/. Thus iohi. "to tly." may Ih- regarded as akin to isuimsd. "wings." 
The sib'lization of /. following on the change of o to u. should not hide 
from us the natural relationship of words like these. The klongol 
word for birds is shibcciini. fn colioi-|uial iMongol it is xhnbo. The 
voAvel / causes the .harigi' of the initial -v in mongol to sh. and in 
this the student of J.t]mnesc Avill recognize a peculiarity in the ])ro- 
nunciation of the syllable si in that language also, as carefully describ- 
ed by i\l[. SatoAv. The coniiiarison of tlie dapanese Avord iahi Avith 
the IMongol shilicf/iiii explains it as meaning "that Avhich flies, " 

The IMongol negative -Id in irnhi. "he is not come." is like the 
Jajianese d:// in (ilninulz. "he cannot," Chichi and Iclc both, in 
Japanese, ncan "father." and may be identilied if we reeogni/.e the 
change' of / to rli. 

('hi//(ii and tof/ai both mean ‘"to ditfer." 

k The original characters used by the Chine.se from AA’hich the 
Japanese signs for chi and isti Avere formed may be appealed to for 
cvidi'iice on the early phonetic value' of those svmbols. TIu'V will form 
a seventh ground for the conclusion that these signs aat-h' at first ti 
and til. 

The ]irimitiv(' types of tli,> running hand {hiragniia) forms of 
ihi are. in i da]ianes<' book T iiave, gn( n ;;s ^ "know," and 

chi, ".-low." In Julii'ii’s Mhfhoilr pour ilchiffrcr rt frnnscrirr Ics 
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noms Banucrits qui se reconirent dons Jes Livres Chinois,^ tliede fl60] 
characters are representative of the Sanscrit syllables ti and di. The 
Chinese, then, at the time of the Budhist transcriptions, read these 
characters ti anil di. 

In the 36 initials of Kang hi chi (old sound ti) is the ninth. 
Underneath it are arranged a large number of words which in Japa- 
nese need to be spelt with the help of chi or with si. The Japanese 
transcribers always chose chi. I suppose the reason of this is that all 
those words beginning with ch in Kang Id’s rhyiniJlg tables which are 
arranged under were, in the Tang dynasty and before, pronounced 
with / or d instead of ch, and that these were the sounds the Japanese 
transcribers had to express whether they used Go Won nr Kan Won. 

Of tsH tlie Chinese primitives in my authority are. first, ^ i 

old sound in. Jpanese ton. The second hiragnna primitive of tsu is 

in running hand. It is pronounced by the Japanese to and by the 
Chinese tn. The third source of a running hand form of tsn was 
t‘u. It is by the Japanese called to and by tlic Chinese t'n, old sound 
do. In Jnlien's M/dhode the first and second of these three characters 
ten, “contend,” in, “'metropolis.” are both of the value tu in Sanscrit 
transliteration. 

The reason why tin* Japanese do not use tsn in spelling these 
characters seems to be in the vowel and not in the consonant. It is 
constantly used in writing the sound of in. “earth," “dust;” tni, “a 
cou])le,” fang, “to communicate.” etc., where the inserted s is highlv 
superfluous. The most of such Chinese characters as eommenee with 
is are written by the Japanese sn as remarked above. 

8. An argument may be drawn from the regularity of the Japa- 
nese transcription of Chinese sounds in many points to defend the 
thesis that it was so in this. 

In the wdiole horizon of philology there is perhaps no greater 
chaos at first view to be found any where than in the Japanese trans- 
cription of Chinese sounds. This is probably a not uncommon opinion 
among students. Inquiries of the kind presented in this paper wfill 
greatly tend to restore that chaos to order. 


’ -Tiition's Aletlaxle. pp. 202, 203. 
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[161] 


Among the most striking anomalies is the occnrnnce of Tc for the 
Chinese h. 1 propose to explain tliis in the following manner. There 
was no li at the time of the transcription in the Japanese syllahary. 
The modern Japanese li- was then p and h, or perhaps h only. Careful 
inquiry into the time of the introduction of the itifjori mark for dis- 
tinguishing surds from sonants will help to show whether p and 1) 
both existed at the time of the Japanese transcription or only b. The 
Japanese having no h took i; and (j instead. I here assume that 
h and g, with p and b, both existed in Japanese formerly as now. 

Sometime after the transcription of Chinese sounds, the letter h 
sprang into existence in the p and b series on account of a national 
habit of pronouncing p, h and j negligently. Through the increasing 
force of this had habit of indistinct utterance, the h itself disappears 
in some cases, so that wt‘ find int instead of bn and pi instead of hi. 
The Japanese have not yet so changed their writing as to accommodate 
these modcTn irregularities with a ])lace in its recognized symbolisin, 
and ;o ba and hi are wriiten oiu' way and i)ronounced another. Of 
this we English cannot complain, seeing that wo are a hundred times 
worse in this respect in <uir own ortliograpliy. 

If this history of the letter A lx' admitted, not only may the 
occurence of h for the Chinese h l)e explained, hut also a mass of 
peculiarities belonging to the Japanese transliteration of Cliinese 
sounds beginning with p.f. and the (in most dialects) lost b. 

Another instance where the symbols in the Japanese syllabary 
have changed their value since the invention of th.c marks is the n 
final. It wavers between the sounds ng. and ni. At present ng is 
the favourite sound. A' is the sound intended by the orthography, 
il/ is an old sound formerly assigned and written, when so pronounced, 
in place of final n. Sir. Satow shows that in old times mu was ex- 
tensively used in place of final n, and that its being written in the 
early work called MMM yep zip. is proof that the 

later sign for final n wa.s not then invented. The introduction of final 
n into the syllabary would follow on the early change of final m to 
final n. 

Thus the Chinese finals ng. n. m. are not reju’esented verv satis- 
factorily. The vowel u I'eprcsents final ng, and this is uniform, But 
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n and m were both represented by a single sign, first by rn u, then by n. [162] 
The cause of this was in the defects of the Japanese vocal organs, 
which fail miserably in the imitaion of final letters. 

As a consequence, we find that when the hiragana characters 
are illustrated by selection of about four or five Chinese s3'mbols to 
each sign in the syllaljary, a great indifference to finals is observable. 

Na stands for the Chinc.se na. nan and nai. Te stands for t’ien, ii, 
t ing, chuen. But the old sounds of these four words were t’en, te, 
deng, ten. Tliey all agree in having the same vowel and in having a 
dental initial iiiute. There is indifference in regard to the final letter. 

Under the .s- grou[) are ai ranged .all words in is. -di and ch. Thus 
under na are arranged (no. "left," clia. ‘•inistake,'’ san, “scatter,” tso, 

“to assist," niv, crooked sie, “to thank.” The real sounds were tsa, 
clia, nan, zia, nia. or nearly so. Under si or (as it is given by Hepburn 
and usually heard) shi, are placed chi “of,” sin “new,” ski 

“a thing.” e/n', “will.” Those characters are never written 

with the chi of tlie Japanese syllabary, but always with si. This 
uniformity should teach tis soinethiug in regard to changes in the 
initial letters of both languages. 

In regard to the Japanese language, its proverty in lettcu’S becomes 
consj)icuous when the transcription is fairly considered. 

There Avas no nh. no is, no h. no no ch, and possibly no double 
set of surds and sonants. Nor was there an aspirate series. There 
were only five a oavcIs. 

In Chinc.se there were all the letters just mentioned in which the 
Japanese cvere ilelicient e.xcept which has come in since. But since 
that time the distinction of siinl and sonant has been lost from 
mandarin, while it remains in local dialects. 

If the view here given of the original absence of sh in Japanese is 
correct, the Ilizen usage of si, as noted bv Hr. 8atow. ]>agc to, is older 
than the more conniion shi of Yedo and Kioto. ^Ir. Satow suggests 


^That fu (lid not ("xist is shewn as follows: — The characters , pa, “not,” 
pii, “cloth.” hii, “woman,” jjgf arc the types of the hirngana characters 
for fu. Also jifu for -J*, jip, “ten,” shews that the Japanese fu was forniorly 
pu. 
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that the eld Japanese s may have lain between and sh. The Hizen 
people change s before e into sh. 

[163] For philological purposes it is not essential to have separate marks 
for all nice differences of sound. In a dictionary it is very convenient 
to have the written form of Japanese adhered to in tlie vyay that Mr. 
Satow proposes. There would be less difficulty in using Dr. Hepburn's 
dictionary if Mr. Satow's orthograph}’ were adoi)ted as the basis of the 
alphabetical arrangement. We should not like to have to look for the 
word “beauty” in an English dictionary under “byuti,'’ instead of 
under the usual orthography. 
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[ 164 ] 


By Erxesx Satow. 


l^Rcud January 13, 1SS0.\ 

In uiy pajx'r on tlie “Transliteration of tlic Syllabary" I said that 
‘there was nothing to show that t and ti were ever identical, and that 
there does not exist any e\ ideuee in support of the supposition that tsu 
and chi are corruptions of tu and ti. i)r. Edkins thinks that he haa 
adduced evidence to prove the contrary, in the paper which has just 
been read, and at first sight he may apitear to have done this success- 
fully; but an examination of his arguments will, I think, show that 
they are by no means conclusive. 

Before 2 )rocecdng t'lirthcr, it may lx remarked with reference to 
the views jjut forwarrl In Dr. Edkins ou this subject in his “Study 
of the Chinese Cliaractcr'." j)j). 180-18.). that tlie date assigned by 
Japanese annalists for the introduction of Chinese learning is not 
trustworthy. A glance at tiieir chronology shows tliat it contains 
grave errors, and that be lore th<; )th century considerable deductions 
must be made from the antiejuity ascribed to the events recorded. The 
date 2S6 A.D., ap 2 )arcntly accej)tetl by Dr. Edkins as accurate for the 
embassy of the Korean Achiki (a.s Motowori pronounces the name), 
should be placed irerhaijs about the rear 400. There is no evidence 
that AVani ( £t:)- the jnofessor who came over to teach Chinese to 
the ilikado's hcir-a]) 2 Jaivnt, taught him the .so-called Go-on. This is 
the hypothesis of ilotowori; but other Jaj)anese writers, such as 
Arawi Haku-seki and Da-r.ai Shiyuii-tai have held the opposite opinion 
the fact being that nothing certain is known about the matter, not 
even that the Go-on and Kan-on were derived from the parts of China 
ruled over by the different dynasties known as Han and AATi. It k 
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[165] equally uncertain whether the Go-on is more ancient than the Kan-on 
or vice versa, so that arguments based on the former supposition are 
in reality without foundation. Dr. Edkins describes the Tau-in 
(which he miscalls To on) as a sort of metropolitan pronunciation, 
probably representing the language as spoken in the Tang dynasty at 
the Chinese capital. In 605 five Japanese students spent a year at 
that citv.” But as ilr. Aston explains in the introduction to the 
second edition of his ‘•Grammar of the Japanese Written Language,” 
this is a term applied by the Japanese to the modern official Chinese 
language. It has nothing to do with the dynasty which was called 
T’ang, and is of comparatively recent introduction, certainly not 
before the 11th century. In fact the Tau-in was introduced by the 
monks of Wau-baku-KSan, near ITji in Yamasbiro, towards the end of 
the 17th century, aljout SUO years after the T’ang dynasty came to an 
end, and it wa» called Tau-in because it tvas supposed to be the “Chinese 
sound” of the Chinese cliaracters at the time of its introduction. Go- 
on and Kan-on, in the sauic way, probably meant nothing more than 
the “Chinese sound." or what was thought to be the Chinese sound, at 
the period when they I'cs^jcctively became the fashion. So we have, as 
Mr. Aston observes in the introduction to his “Grammar of the Written 
Language,” Kan frequently occurring in compounds in the sense of 
‘Chinese,’ and Go in Go-fuku (silk goods) no doubt equally meant 
Chinese when it lirst Ijccame a current phrase. ‘‘Kibidaishi,’’ men- 
tioned bv Dr. Edkins as the inventor of the kata-kana syllabary, is 
called Kibi Dai-zhin ( ^ E ) , not Dai-shi. He was not a Buddhist 
monk, but a minister at the court of the Mikado. 

Dr. Edkins states that “the sound intended by ^ , the Japanese 
wu, was at first mj. Afterwards the sound ng l)ecame attached to 
the Symbol and the letter iva pas.sed from a nasal into a vowel.” 
This amounts to saying that the original value of Jr , when it was 
adopted by the Japanese (<■ represent one of the sounds of their lan- 
guage, was ng, whidi ir- (ertainly not the case. I’lic Chinese character 
from which Jr is tlcriveil is probably ^ , which is one of the charac- 
ters anciently used in spelling words where the later kata-kana Jr is 
now employed. Other Chinese characters used concurrently with ^ 
were , the modern sounds of which in some dialects 
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are u u hi yu. o and ii. It can hardly be supposed that the Japanese [166] 
originally adopted either of these to represent ny. They did not 
■invent liana for the purpose of making the sounds of Chinese charac- 
ters. hut for writing their own language, in which ny probably did 
not e.vist at that period. The ])ronunciation of Chinese characters 
was handed clown orallv. and tho-^c^ only had to be transliterated which 
had been naturalized as Japanese words — and these were extremely 
rare up to the beginning of the 11th century. The earliest prose in 
hana cotains hardly any words of Chinese origin. There can be little 
doubt that ^ was adopted to represent the vowel u, and that being 
the nearest thing to the Chinese final ny. it was used to represent it 
when the fir.st dictionaries with transliteration were compiled. 

It is the next paragraph but one (Study of the Chinese Characters, 
p. 181) that contains the statement to which I objected, namely, that 
“the Japanese clh was first li and c7i. and afterwards changed to chi, 
zhi. This was between .4.D. 280 and CO-l. This change did not take 
place in tlie Chinese language, hut in the Japanese. Thus T has 
never changed in Chine.se to clung, yet it is sounded by the Japanese 
chi ya wu. The syllable changrd its value therefore soon after A. D. 

280.” Zhi of course sliould be ji ( f-*), hut tliis is perhaps a misprint, 
just as in my own remarks on this jeassage ahiyau was wrongly printed 
chiijau. The last sentence here (pioted appi'ars to contain a justifica- 
tion of what I had said, namelv, that there was no reason to suppose 
that the sign f- was ])ronounced ii at the time of its adoption, for 
no one sttpposes that the l-aia-liana or hira-yana had been invented 
or had come into use until the 8th century at the earliest, long after 
the period at which Di-. Edkins says that the change occurred. But 
this does not agree with wdiat he asserts in the paper before the 
tSociety. 

He maintains “that the sound was ii at the time and afterwards 
changed its value. If they had no ii in their language they would 
have made one.” This is not likely. There were many other char- 
acters and sounds winch the Japanese could not transliterate accurate- 
ly, the final ny being one of them ; such as which have 

to he sjielt s/d ya and .s/a' yo. though those spellings were much farther 
from the Chinese pronunciation than xha and ^ho would have been. 
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[167] So also chi ya for ^ , chi yu for chi yo for instead of cha, 
chu and cho, which are nearer to the orijiinal sounds than the make- 
shifts adopted hy the Japanese to represent them. In these spellings 
the y seems to have been used instead of the simple vowel, because the 
ancient Japanese could not pronounce two vowels directly following 
each other, and either y or ir had to he in.scrtcd. Perhaps thi.s is a 
ground for thinking that p was at first wti and then degenerated into 
in Syllabic characters for sha. sho. cha, eh u. cho would have been very 
useful for writing Chinese words, and tliere was every reason to invent 
such, if the J apanesc’ had been inclined to supply new wants in that 
way. As they did not contrive anything new, but simply turned the 
existing material to account in these case.s, tliere would he even less 
likelihood of their making a new hina for H. the necessitv of which was 
less apparent, if they had ch\. which was near enough for their purpose. 
It is not to bo supposed tliat the Japanese wore any more precise about 
preserving the correct pronunciation of Cldnese words adoiited into 
their own language tlion. than they are now in the case of words which 
' they take from mndorn Eurojioan languages. Dr. Edkins asks whether 
there arc any Japanese who cannot pronounce ii and tu? The ex- 
perience of every teacher of foreign languages in this country must be 
that they can. if troiihh' is taken to teach them, hut that it recjuires an 
effort on their yiart to overcome thdr native tmideney to say chi 
and im. 

If ‘‘/.SR is t in certain jiositions" that does not prove verv much. 
In Japanese words wIctc this Ar is found, it is a mere phonetic 
device for aiding to retiresenl a U wliich is a corruption of somehting 
else. Thus inotie and yotfc arc corrujitions of morhitr and yorife. 
the former of which was mole in the ('arlier Japanese. All these 
double consonants are < om]>aratively modern in Japanese words. 
Thus mnlialn. written V ^ - was formerly mniakn: maxsugu. 

-v- ^ perfaetlv straight, was R(R vj/^R; ;)K/pj//irR. -r 51 t" ^ 

humbly, was ma him. In com|)ound words of Chinese origin a final 
f.«R in the first element becomes l\ y. .«. /. according to the nature of 
the consonant which follows, and arguing from these case- it teas 
natural to adopt the habit of representing the first part of a double 
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consonant in Japanese ’svords by the same device. It is in any case 
quite a modern practice. 

The arrangement of the kana in groups of five is much later than 
their invention. If the arrangement in fives were earlier, we should no [168] 
doulit have had a complete and symmetrical arrangement of fifty Vana 
altogether. But the iroha is far older. Even in the I'liwan-gen on gi 
.(1185) and the abridged Wa-miyau Sen (154G) the characters given 
are Chinese, and the ‘‘Scheme of the Fifty Syllables and Finals'’ in 
l-ana has only been presented by the modern grammarians of the last 
hundred years. Motowori thinks that the table was constructed for 
the use of monks who studied Sanskrit. Even if that were the case, 
the consciousness of every Japanese that in inflecting a verb with a 
root ending in a dental the change was chi. Uxt. ta and te would lead 
him spontaneously to range all four in the same column, without his 
pronouncing 5 ^ and ‘f- as in and ti. 

I do not dispute the position that /« and ii may be the old sounds 
and tm and chi corruptions, but I maintain that there is no evidence 
that such a change took place subsequently to the invention of the 
I'aia-l-ann and hira-huna. and as 1 have shown by a quotation from his 
writings on the subject, Dr. Edkins himself ascribes the change to a 
period many centuries anterior to the use of the pojmlar syllabaries. 

The argument that because they write Chinese words like ts'wn. 
inch, with an initial >• instead of ts, the Japanese cannot have jjossessed 
the syllable f.cii when the transliteration was fixed, is very plausible. 

In fact, not only in the case of ts'iin. but also in that of all other 
modern Chinese syllables, beginning with ta, as {tsu. ta u. taou. ia'qii, 
tmxh, tx‘nh. tsiin, isnngi) tsa, tsai, tsaii. taang. iahig. taao, tse, fai. 
taiang, taing, iso, the Japanese initial belongs to the dental sibilant 
series, and is either w, ae, or ahi, simply because the Japanese not 
having tan, tse and tsi in their sc'llabary, used the nearest approach they 
possessed. The transcription son (originally aoinn) must have come 
from Chinese tson, which they could not render with exactness, as 
they had no iso, and a.s already observed, they preferred helping them- 
selves out with what already existed ready to their hand, to inventing 
new instruments for recording sounds. As they did this in the c.ases 
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of tsa, tie, tii and teo it is not to be wondered at that they used su 
for tsu. 

An analysis of the modern Chinese syllables whieh begin with cli, 
shows that by far the laI•gef^t number have f- in the Japanese tran- 
scriptions, tlmse which begin with i/ ))eing next most numerous, while 
[169] the rest begin with f-, -fe, and -f . It .seems natural to infer 
that the words transcribed by the Japanese with -y, -fe and •f' had 
an initial t. and that tsi, tse and tm have since become chi, die and cha 
in China, while the consonant transcribed with ^ had already under- 
gone the change into ch. In other words that some of the Chinese 
sounds which have now an initial ch had ch and others ts at the time 
the Japano.se transcription was settled. In a few cases there are two 
transcriptions, e.g. which is both sa and chiija, showing that the 
word was tsa in one and cha in the other dialect from which the Go-on 
and Kan-on were imitated. 

In the 'Man-yofn-shifu and Kozhi-ki the characters where wo now 
have the kata-kana f- , are Jjl , and Ijfe, all of which, 

excepting ttie last, are chi or ch'i in tlie moih'rn ('hine.se, and were 
probablv so in the dia1(‘ct from wbiih tlw Japanese adopted them. It 
is clear that the Jaiiano-.c did not possess both chi and ti, and they 
would pronounce both in accordance with thcdr capacity, and then 
apply both to the purpose of reconling the native syllabic. For shi 
they used jg, jlfc, JE. fit- 

Pl> for zhi, be.sides 

if> m> m and of which they omitted the final, in the Man-yefu- 
shifn, and in the Kozhi-ki for shi with and g 

for zhi. Somi' of these begin with ch. others with .s, sh or ts in the 
modern Ilandarin: in the last three cases it i> evident that the Japa- 
nese adopted two alino.-t without change and omitted the initial t of 
the other, and if the present ch is ^imply a changed ts then that case 
is also disposed of. 

The signs n>ed for tsu in the same early hooks are g, gg, 
and of which the first tlirec were adopted entire, the remaining 
two being shorn of their finals. They must have been originallv 
pronounced tii tui and txmej in the Go-on from which all but the last 
were taken; the Kan-on are to, tou, ton, and ton (for tong). Tsuwi 
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is the Kan-on, fai the Go-on of m. , so that this Icana was taken from 
the Kan-on, which is rather curions. All other syllables which haye 
tu in modern Chinese, have to or ia in the Japanese transcription, 
with a very few exception in which the initial consonant is s, owing to 
a difference in the dialect imitated, 

I entirely agree with Dr. Edkins’ remarks as to the use of k in 
Japanese to represent the Chinese h. There certainly is not at the [170] 
present day, and probably never was, any such sound as a guttural h 
in the Japanese language, and a modern Japanese, if asked to pro- 
nounce a Chinese word beginning with h. would inevitably change it 
into k. The letter h in Japanese is an aspirated labial, and is used in 
transliterations by Europeans because it comes nearer to the Japanese 
consonant than any other letter in our alphabet, except Itefore u, when 
it appears to be pronounced more like f. ProbaUy the sound was f 
before the other consonants in earlier times, but we have no evidence 
when the change from / to h took place in the standard speech of the 
metropolis. In tlie earlier Japanese literature the sonants were un- 
distinguished from the surds and aspirates by any marks, and the 
earliest e.xample of a work in which the nigori was used is the Miyau- 
moku Sen which was printed from an exact transcript of 

a copy made in the year loOO, as the colophon at the end of the volume 
states, special care liaving been taken to insert the nigori and other 
marks of the original ItlS. The fact seems to have been that it 
mattered little whether tlie sonant or the surd were used, or in the 
case of lal)ia]s. wlietlier the sonant or tiie aspirate were pronounced, at 
a period when each sellable was given uncontractc-d and unaltered. 

Even at the present day a Japanese will often find it dirticult to decide 
which ought to be used in the case of a particular name, a famil- 
iar example of which is the dis))iite wluther we ought to say 
Ohoraka or Ohosaka for the great commercial city at the 

mouth of tlie Yodo-g.iha- It apjicars. however, that in the 

Sth century the diffej’cnce was recogni?ed. for in the Ko-zhi-ki 


'The apparent author wa.s Saneliiro Sa-dai-zhin, who was appointed to 
tliat office in U55. The copy was made in 1500 and the transcript belonged 
to Yamashina Dai-na gon, b. 1507, d. 1579. 
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difEerent I'ana were used for the sonants .and surds with con- 
siderable consistency. Bat I do not think that any evidence exists 
by which the period at which the aspirate labial h sprang into existence 
can be determined. If the Japanese of the capital had already acquir- 
ed the habit of pronouncing / so carelessly as to make it sound in most 
cases like h, they would not have taken the trouble to learn the Chinese 
j), although recognizing that it was closely related to their own sound, 
and they would therefore have no hesitation in adopting Chinese words 
beginning with p for their own “^pure’ labial. \Vc do not know when 
[171] 1^6 terms mmi (sei) and nigori {dal'u.) were first employed, though it 
is clear from the above quoted colophon that they are anterior to the 
end of the loth century. What I wish to point nut is that the inventor 
of the.se terms evidently looked upon the surd or aspirate as the origin- 
al sound (si/)/ii=pure) and the sonant as the corruption of it {nigori 
=foul), so that if h and f are descended from jg the change too place 
so early that all memory of it had been lost when the Japanese first 
began to discuss these questions, and that a tradition to the contrary 
must have then existed. 
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IXTROBUCTIOX. 

•Since the publication ot'Teinmiuckaml Schlegel's Fauna Japonica, 
the inateriaL for which were moatly supplied by Dr. Franz von Siebold, 
who may be fairly styled the father of A'afural History in Japan — ^no 
comprehensive treatise on the ornithology of this country has been 
written, althouglt rarious papers have been published in scientific 
journals on collections made, notably Cassin's “ Eeport on Commo- 
dore Perry’s U. S. Expedition Blakiston. “ On the Ornithology 
of Xortliern Japan," published in the Ibis of October, 1S62; Jlr. H. 

hitely, “ On Birds eolleeteil near Hakodate," ibis, ISGf, p. 193; and 
several eontrilaitious b\' tin.' late IMr. B. JSwinhoe on the birds of Yezo, to 
the Ibis, from April. 1S74. to April, 187 7; as well as a preliminary 
catalogue furnished ity tlu' ])rescnt compilers to tlte Ibis, and published 
therein in July, 1878, and Hr. H. Seebohm's notes on the same, also 
published in the Ibis. 

Few persons living in Japan, unless specially interested in 
ornithology, Imt e jn'oljably seen any of the above, and the nomenclature 
having been seientilic oiih-. it has been suggested to the authors of this 
paper that a contribution to the “Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan," wliicl! has so large a local circulation, might, if not made too 
Scientific, be of assistauce to persons interested in tin; ornithology of 
Japan, as well as of interest to sportsmen and others wlio incidentally 
obtain specimens of birds and who Jiiay frecpiently be able to contribute 
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[ 173 ] information of much value. Consequently the following catalogue has 
l)een compiled, which, however, must not be taken as in any way 
complete, the authors trusting only that its publication will elicit fuller 
information on the range of knoAvn species, as well as tend to the 
discovery of the exi>tence of others ; so that they, or some more 
competent persons, may at a future time be able to revise it with a view 
to republication, dliey tvill tlierefore be happc' to receive specimens, 
either slcinncd or fresh, of any liirds Avhatever. and will undertake to 
furnish the senders Avith the names, Avhen knoAvn, or any other informa- 
tion in their poAvo.", spe'cially recommending collectors to pick up birds 
of unattractive apjr.'araAu e, as it is usually among such that rarities 
are to be found, Tlicy a\ ill also undertake to make public the name 
of the fiiiders, and lo i-etarn the specimens, if so desired, after com- 
parison. In this Avay it is hoped that very consideralde additions may 
he made to tlic knoAvledge of the avi-fauna of Jaftan, AA-hich has a 
special interest among o’.idthologists OAA'ing to the situation of those 
islands off the extreme east of the continent of Asia. 

.\s a sample of Avhat may be done by verj' limited research, the 
compilers may mention that the “Fauna Japonica” list Avhich includ- 
ed many very doubtfid species, and others on the sole authority of 
Japanese draAvings, did not number tAA'o hundred distinct species, 
Avhereas tlu; present catalogue extends beyond three hundred, and, as 
has been mentioned bel'oj'e, i.s probably veiy far from being a complete 
one. 

The compilers have examined and compared most of the speci- 
mens of birds existing in tlie government musinims at Toukiyau, name- 
ly in the A'amasiiita llaku-butsu-kuAAan of the Xai-mu-shiyau, in the 
Keu-iku Ilaku-butsu-kuAvan of the Xai-mu-.sliiyau, and in the Ivai- 
taku-shi at Sliiba ; besides the museum of the Kai-taku-shi at Satsu- 
poro, in A'ozo, as Avell as the collections of ilr. Ota of Toukiyau, Drs. 
^Manning, Ahlbnrg and Hilgendorf. ami i\lr. F. liingcr of Xagasaki. 
They have,, moreoAcr, a number of speeimens in their private collec- 
tions, and the Hakodam Jluseum — AA'hich is open to public in.spec- 
tion — contains most of the specimens collected principally in Yezo and 
the Ivurile Island.- by om- of the authors and i\fr. A. Fukushi, Chief 
of the Survey Department of the Iloku-kai-don. 
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The compilers’ thanks are tlue to several persons who have sup- [174] 
plied them with specimens, and to Mr. Tanaka, director of the Haku- 
butsu-kuwan, who allowed them to examine a collection of drawings 
bv native artists; while Mr. Ota's intimate knowledge of the birds of 
Ids own conntrv has been of mndi assistance. 

Tlie arrangement of tins catalogue is that of Dr. Carl Claus in 
his GrundziKje der Zoolocjie. a perhaps rather unusual classification; 
but the best ornithological authorities so differ on this matter, that it 
is of very little consequence what system is followed. 

All species included in the following list have the authorities on 
which they rest stated; and duplicates have in most instances been 
sent to Europe for comparison to the late Mr. R. Swinhoe — who was 
the greatest authority on the birds of Eastern Asia — Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, and ^Mr. H. Seebohm, 
with whom the compilers are still in correspondence. Such identi- 
fications are enumerated under each species, and the volume and page 
of the Ihis. the l)cst ornithological magazine in Euro])e, referred to. 

Beaidij. Snug. — A xory common remark made by foreigners 

here, is that tliis couutrv posse>scs few ))irds. and those that are found 
are not remarkable for either beauty or song, '^fo .some extent this is 
true of the neigh) xmrhood of the sidtlements. but it is a great mistake 
to .suppose that tlie .Japanese birds are at all deficient, either in num- 
bers or other res]>ects, in the wilder parts of the country. 

As an example of this, one of the writers made a hurried visit to 
Fuji-san for the purpose of collecting birds, and although the weather 
was very unfavorable during tlie few (levs be was there, 4-1 species 
were obtained and a number of others observed. Among those obtain- 
ed Were several specimens of Tchitrea Princeps. When alive, this 
bird rivals in beauty any denizen of the tropics. The head is crested 
and glossv black, merging into a rich ptuqilc on the back ; breast is 
creamy white, the wings arc dark, and the tail has two long feathers 
sixtiecn inches in length. Aimind the eye it h.as a fringe of skin of a 
torquoise blue, and the beak, which is large, is of the same color. 
Beautiful in itself, it delights in choosing nature s most pictureseque 
spots in which to build its nest. This pretty little structure is often 
placed at the end of a moss-fringed branch overhanging the little 
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[175] mountain brooks, wliicb come foaming over the grey, fern-clad boul- 
ders. Three species of Thrushes, all good songsters, abound on Tuji- 
san. Two of the Flycatchers, Xanihropygia Xarcissina and Ci'anoptila 
Cyanoraelana, both very beautiful, sing sweetly, and the chorus of 
birds there in the early morning is truly delightful. 

Among other beautiful birds paidiciilarly noteworthy, Japan 
possesses two species of Pheasants peculiar to the country. The 
Mandarin Duck, although having a wiih' range, is quaintly beautiful 
and not uncommon; the Falcated Teal, and when flying in the sun- 
light, the Japanese Itiis (Ilns Xippon). All these birds, to be ap- 
preciated, must be seen alive and in full plumage, — dried specimen 
conveying but a poor idea of the living examples. 

Geographical Distribution. — ^We know that 180 of the species 
found here also occur in China, and about 100 arc identical with those 
of Great Britain, ilost of these have been carefully compared by the 
late !Mr. Swinhoc, and tliere are number of others which approximate 
very closely and ought, perhaps, to rank only as sub-species. 

Kidification, Etc. — IVe think most of the birds included in our 
list will be found l)reeding in some part or other of this country. We 
have obtained eggs, nestlings, or young birds of fiS speciqs, but have 
not bad an o]jportunity of visiting tlie breeding grounds of anv of the . 
sea birds, whicli we know stop here all tin' year, or the number would 
be cousiderably enlarged. The following we have obtained:— 

Tinnunculus Jajionieus. T. «S:S.; Spizaetus Oricntalis, T. &' S. : 
Milvus ilolanotis; Syrninm Pralense, d’. ofc S.; Xinox Japonica; 
Schoenicola Yezoensis, S. ; Euspiza Suljdiurata, T. & S. ; Emberiza 
Personata, Pall. ; Embni-iza Ciopsis, Bp. ; Alauda Japonica, T. & S. ; 
Oreocincla Aurea. Pall.; Turdus Sibericus, Pall.; Turdus Chri-solaus. 
T. ; Turdus Cardis, T. ; Ffypsipetcs Amaurotis. T. ; IMonticola Solitaria, 
Miill; lanthia Cyanura, Pall.: T,avivora Cyane, Pall.; Erythacus. 
Akahige, J. & ,S. ; Cinclus Pallasi, 'l.\: Troglodvtes fumigatus, 
T.: Locustella. cursitans, Frank; Phylloscopus, coronatus, T. 
& S.; Cettia Cantans, T. &: S. ; Itotacilla boarula. Scop.; Motacilla 
lugens. T. & S. ; Anthiis maculatus, Ilodg. ; Acredula, trivirgata 
T.; Parus larius. T. & S.; Parus minor, T. & S.; Tchitrea 
princeps, T. & S. ; Pericboeotus cinereus. Safr. ; Xanthopygia 
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narcissina, ; C'yanoptila cvanomelana, Lanins snperciliosus, 
L. ; Lanius UiHoplmlus, T. & S. ; Stnrnia pyrrhogenvs, T. & S. ; 
Stnrnus cinoracpns. T. ; (Lirrnlns Japonieiis, Bp.: Xiicifraga 
tarywatactes. L. : Cyanopic-a evamis, Pali.: forvus corone, L. : Corvus 
•Tajxmensis, Bp. : (’aprimulgns Jotaka, 1'. & S. : Chelidon Blakistoni, 

S. ; Ceeropis orythropygia, Sykos: Hirnndo gnttcralis, Seop. ; 
ZostProp.s Japoniens, T. iS: S. : Ilakyon foroinanda, Bodd; Ccryle 
guttata, Vigors: Alcodo Bongalonsis, Gin.: Piens major. S.; Turtnr 
gelastis, T.; Coturnix Ja{K)nica, T. <i' S. : Pliasianns Hmnmeringii, 

T. : Phasianus versicolor. A'iell. ; Gallinula t'hloropns, 8. : Ralliis In- 
dicns. Blyth; Horodias garzotta. S. : A'vcticorax grisens. L. : Gallinago 
Australis, T.^ith : Lobivanellus inornatus. T. A S. : Anas Zonorhyneha, 

: Podiopps Pliillipensis, Bonn. 

Japan posse^sos the advantage of covering a large area, running 
north and soutli : tliis is no doulit the cause of our finding many species 
resident througliout the year only partially migrating from one part 
of the country to another. Even some insect- feeding birds remain as 
far north in winter as the neighbourhood of Yokohama, and one of 
the -writers rememliers shooting together Unticilla .\urorea and Tanthia 
Gyanura, which were too busily (uigaged tigliting to observe his ap- 
ju'oach, during a snow storm in January, some y(‘ars ago. The latter 
stays higlt uji Fuji-san during the summer, and only migrates to the 
plains at the foot in the winter, and Kutieilla .\nrorea was observed 
wintering on Ohoshima (Vries) in con>ideral)le numbers. Cettia 
Gantans stops all the year about Yokoliama. and its song may be heard 
early in ilarch. 

■JnpntiPite Phpnttanifi.—AXo have s«‘n a ]>air of hybrids between 
Phasianus Versicolor and Gcemmcringii. Fhe cock is exceedingly 
beautiful. It has the head and tail of the Green Pheasant. 1’he body 
is a shining auburn, and the tail is more fan-shaped and longer than 
the Gr(‘('n Pheasant, but is barnnl like it. 'Phe hen is large, but other- 
wise hardly differs from l^hasianus Versicolor. 

Phasianus Versicolor and the Ghinese Phasianus Torquartus 
readily interbreed in a wild state, and the progeny is generally larger 
than either of the parents; a number of Phasianus Tonpiartus were 
turned out at different places near Yokohama. Kanbe and Xagasaki 
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a few years ago, and more hybrids have since been shot than thorough- 
bred P. Torqnartus. Since these birds were turned out, quite a niim- 
[177] ber of small birds having the plumage of the cock, but which are un- 
■ doubtedly hens, have been procured. It is well known that this so- 
called hermaphrodite state is accompanied by an organic defect, and 
we think that there is good reason for supposing that those we have 
■obtained exhibiting this state of pluTiiage may be the second genera- 
tion of hybrids, as some of the specimens show signs of the white ring 
round the neck; and further, the eompartive almndance of this form 
since Phasianus Torquatus was introduced leads us to think that 
hybridization may be the cause of the defective organization. All 
these cock-hen ))irds proved on dissection incapalile of propagating 
their species. 

Zoological line of Demarcation . — .\s far as our observations go. 
tbe following birds are confined to Yezo: — 

Harelda glacialis, Tetrates Bonasia, Piens Elinor, Bryocopns 
iVlartius. C'orvus (’orav, Ampelis Garrula, Acredula Caudata, Lcu- 
costicte Rrunneinueba, Gecinus Canus. Garrulus Brandti. The follow- 
ing do not cross the straits of Tsugaru northward : — Tiobivanollus 
inornatus. Phasianus AYrsicolor and seenmipringii Gecinus .Vwokira 
Cyanopica Cyanus. Garrulus Japonicus, .\credula Trivirgata. 

Further observation may prove that some of the above-mentioned 
.species are not strictly confined to these limits, but of the following 
six species Gecinus Canus (AVzo). and Awokira (.Main Island), 
Acredula Caudata (ITczo), and trivirgatus (Main Lsland), Garalus 
Brandti (Yezo), and Japonica (Main Island), it is interesting to 
observe bow one species replaces the other in their respective districts. 
The Straits of Tsugaru are from fifteen to twenty miles across, hut 
the fauna and flora of the two islands indicates a far greater difference 
than is shown by a glance at the map of tbe two islands. These 
straits are doubtless a zoological line of demarcation. For instance, 
in the mammalia tbe bear of Y'ezo' is a northei-n species, and the bear 
of tbe Main Island was for a long time thought to be identical with 
the Prsus Thibetanus. Xeither tbe sheej)-face antelope, Xemorhedus 
crispa, or the Japanese monkey, Innus speciosus. or the Imar, Sus 
leucomystax, have crossed the straits, although both the antelope and 
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monkey are well fitted to bear the cold of Yezo, and are indeed found 
on the mainland bordering the northern shore. \Ye also find the same 
rule holds gootl with the pheasants, neither of which cross the straits, 
although abundant on the extreme north of the main island. There 
is also a remarkable absence of Conifers in Yezo, although so very 
abundant south of the straits. Probably when the Zoology and 
Botant' of the islands comprising Dai Xitsu-pon Itecome better loiown, 
many more examples will Itc forthcoming and will fully establish the 
existence of this dividing lino. Its cause is a question more for geologic- 
al research to establish ; but we think that even supposing the distribu- 
tion of land and sea to have been the same for a vast period as it is 
at present, a cold period wliich drove animals and plants southward 
to a last refuge in the south of Japan, and the re-opening of the straits 
of Tsugaru (which may be presumed to have been frozen during this 
cold period) on the return of a temperate climate, but before those 
animals and plants could redistribute throughout Xitsu-pon, would 
account for the present dissimilarity between the fauna of the two 
islands. It seems not even necessary to suppose the cold to have been 
sufficiently intense to freeze over the Straits of Tsugaru, so long as 
its duration was enough to kill out those forms of life which had ex- 
isted during a previous lemperate or hot period ,; at the same time 
it must be remembered that the bear. Ursus Japouieus, monkey, Innus 
Speciosus, and pheasants seem to indicate a former connection between 
Japan and the south. 

Avi-fauua of the Bunin Isl^inda . — During March, 18bS, we paid 
a hurried visit to these interesting islands. The onlv birds obtained 
were Hypsipetes Amaurotis, T. and S.; Monticola Solitaria, Miill, 
and Cettia Cantans, T. and S. ; a brown l)uzzard, plover and small 
finch were seen. All thi-ee ootained wi're remarkable for length of bill 
and clearness of song as compared with specimens from the mainlands, 
and Hypsipetes Amaurotis was especially large and dark. Mr. Webb, an 
intelligent islander, gave us a list of 2o species of birds which he had 
seen on the islands, amongst which was a parrot, which he described 
as having a red breast, green back and yellow beak, as periodically 
visiting one of the outlying islands when the nuts were ripe on a par- 
ticular kind of tree. It would be extremely interesting to obtain a 
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specimen of this bird, which woiild he perhaps one of, if not the most, 
northerly ranging specie's of the Fsittiacidae knowm to exist. 

£179] 1. Alfa iokda, L. 

Bazor-bill. 

Given in the list oi the ‘Fauna Japonica;’ no Hguve. 

2. ilORMOX CIKKHATLil, Gm. 

Pacific or Tufted Pulhu. Jap. ‘Yetopirika." 

(Seehohm, This,' 181!), p. ‘21.) 

Specimens in the Toulvivau Museum, and in the Hakodate 
Museum, from the Kuril Islands, collected by ,Mr. Pukushi, Direc- 
tor of the Survey Departineni of the Kai-taku-shi. 

A very common bird in the Gult ol Tartary in summer. 

3. Moemox eoEXiccL.viL Aaum. 

Horned Puffin. 

Mate and female sjx'cimen.s in the Hakodate iluseum. Gollectet.1 
by ilr. H. J. Snow, at the Kuril Islands. 

■1. Phaleeis C’EIstatella, Pall. 

Crested Auk. Jaj). ‘Itorofu umi-suzume.' 

Mr. H. Wliitely obtained two specimens oil' the east ((■ast. 
('Ibbs,' ISbl. p. 201)). Specimens in the Hakodate .Museum from the 
Kuril Islands, collected by Mr. .\. Pukushi. Sperimen identified by 

Mr. H. Seeljohm. (‘Ibi-,' 1HP> p. )• Colleital by .Mr. H. J. 

Snow at tlie Kuril IslamG. 

.1. i’liALFiiis myst.vcf\. Pall.—/''. < 'unit-schatiriis. la'pecliin. 

Specimen in the Hakodate Mn^eiim. collected by Mr. H. J. Snow 
at the Kuril Islands. Wing inea.mM> 110 millimeties. 

Commodore Perry's expeditu^n [n'oeured examples at Sl'.imoda and 
in Toukiyau Bay. ( Cassin's Bejiort Perry’s Expedition. Vol. 2, p. 
234.) 

(i. Phai i:i!is i’Lsii.L.v, Pall. 

Least .Vuk. 

The Yamashita Haku-butsu-kuwan. Toukivaii. contains a dried 
siH'cimen from Kaga: and in tlie Hakodate Museum is ojie collected in 
that harlxmr in May. Both specimen.' are wanting tlie white over the 
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eye as in M. allc j the former has rn'ite bristles under the eye, and on 
the front near the bill ; the Hakodate specimen has a trace in the latter 
position. licngth, about Gi/k inches; wing, 3% to 4 inches. 

h BnACllVKl) AilPHUS UillSUZl MK, Teiii. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected at Hakodate, and 
by Mr. F. Itinger at Xagasaki. Also oljtained by Commodore Perry’s 
expedition at Shimoda and in Toukiyau Bay. Given in the ‘Fauna 
•1 aponica.’ 

b. BliACllYlUIAUPllfS ANTIQLS. Gm. 

Grey-headed Auk. .laj). ‘Umi-suzume.' 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum frotii Hakodate and Tou- 
kiyau. Specimens in the Toukiyau Museums. Alsu olitaiued at 
Skotan Island, off the east estrcmify of Yezo, by .ilr. X. Fukushi. 

\’erv aljundant in Toukiyau Bay in winter. 

11. Buacuvuhampiil's kittlitza, Brandt. 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate Mu.smim. duplicates of which were 
referred by the late ^Ir. B. Swinhoe to this .■ipecies. (‘Ibis,’ 18T4, p. 
10(3, et 18B), p. d-IS.) 

10. UiiiA cAuno, Pall. 

Black-winged blade Guillemol. Jap. ‘Keima-furi.’ 

Sjx'cimeiis in tlie Toukiyau Muiseums and Hakodate Museum, 
the latter collected on eoast of the Yezo, wliere it is not uncommon. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Jbis.’.lSl -5, p. 458.) 

Mr. II. tVhitely included I . yryllc in his list (‘Ibis,’ 1861. p. 
"HO), probably in mistake for this species. 

11. pRiA TKOILE, L. 

Common Guillemot. Jap. ‘Cmigarasu.’ 

One speeijiien obtainetl at Hakotlate, in the Museum there, is 
referred to this species. 

l'-^. UltlA BUL'NNICHI, Sab. 

BrunniclTs Guillemot. Jaj). “I gauio. 

Specimens collected in A'ezo ami the Kuril Islands in the Hako- 
date i\luseum. (Siebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 18111.) 
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13. Ceeatoehyncha monoceeata^ Pall. 

Horn-billed Guillemot. Jap. ‘Utou.’ 

Very common on the coast ot Yezo. >Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ p. IGG.) 

Occasionally obtained in Toukiyan Bay. 

[181] 14. PODICEPS CORNUTUS, Gm. 

Sclavonian Grebe. 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum, collected there, and by Mr. 
P. Itinger at Nagasaki. (Swinlioc, ‘Ibis,’ 18 io, p. 4o6: Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1819.) 

lo. PODICEPS CRISTATLS, L. 

Great Crested Grel)e. 

Mr. H. Whitely included this m Ids list (‘Ibis,’ 18G'.', p. 308). 
Specimens in the Hakodate Musciuu from that locality. 

This is probably the bird figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 
P. rubricollis major. 

16. PoDicEP.s PHiLLTPEN'sis, Bonn. 

Jap. ‘Kaitsuniuri.’ 

Breeds aliout Yokohama. Common on ponds moats in Toukiyau; 
also common in Yezo iii summer. Specimens in the Toukiyau 
Museums and the Hakodate Museum from both localities. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1815, p. 456.) 

Xest built on the water, composed of dead-water plants. Eggs, 
3 to 5, always very much decolored, 1 6/10 in. long. 

IT. PoDicEi’s Auiarus. L-dth.=2< i(jriculHs, Gml. 

Eared Grebe. Jaii. ‘Hajiro-kaitsumuri.’ 

Common in Toukiyau Bay in winter, and in Yezo. .Vlso ob- 
tained by IMr. F. Binger at Yagasaki. Specimens in the Hakoddatc 
Museum. 

18. COLY-MBLS ARCTICUS. LillU. 

Black-throated Diver. Jai». ‘( )ho-hamu.’ 

Common in spring in Hakodate harbour. Also obiaincd bv 31r. 
F. Kinger at Nagasaki. 

Specimen, in the Hakodate Museum. (WhiLeb,. This,’ 1867, p. 
308: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ Isp.t, p. 33.) 
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A Specimen sent to the late itr. E. S^'inhoe from Hakodate Biis 
identified by him as C. ada>ii.si. G. R. Gray, See remark by ilr. H. 
Seebohm, Hbis, 18?9, p. 22. 

19. COLYMBUS SEPTEXTRIOXALIS. L. 

Eed-throated Diver. Jap. “^Abi.’ 

Occasionally obtained in Toukiyan Bav. Tolerably abundant in 
Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tovkiyaii Muscnins. (White- 
ly, ‘Ibis/ 1867, p. 208: Swinhoc, ,Tbis/ 1874, p. 163.) 

20. Cygxus AiEsicrs, BccIiA. 

Hooper. ,Jap. ‘Oho-hakn-ten.’ 

The common Swan of Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate. Ton- 
kiyan and Satsnporo Hiisenms. (Swinhoe. ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 456.) 

Occasionally obtained nbom Toukiyan in winter. Three seen 
in the ^loat tlierc, among other wild fowl in January, 1816. 

21. Cygxus bewtckt, Yarr. 

Bewicks Swan. ,la)>. ‘Haku-teu.’ 

A specimen in the Kiyou-iku Haku-butsu-knwan seems to agree 
the figure and description of this species. 

22. Axser sfoitum. Cm. 

Bean (loose. Jap. ‘Ilishikuhi.' 

This goose seems pretty generalh' distributed throughout dapan. 
Specimens in all the museums. Those in the Hakodate museum 
were collected in YYzo. n’here .seem to be two forms, — a large and 
small, possibly separable. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. -156.) 

23. Axser braciiyriiynctius, T. 

Pink-footed Goose. Jap. ‘Ma-gan.’ 

Common in winter in Toukiyan Bay. Specimens in the Hako- 
date Museum collected in Yezo. (Swinhoe. ‘Ibis/ 1815. p. 456: 
Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 1879.) 

24. Axser albifroxs. Gm. 

White-fronted Goose. Jap. ‘Karigane.* 

Common in Toukivau Bay; seen as <>arly as the biginning of 
Getober, Passes Hakodate in .spring and autumn. Specimens in the 
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Toiikiyau anil Hakodate Museums. (Swinlioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1S7.5, p. 4.56, et 
ISrr, p. 146.) 

25. Axser EPiATTir. 0 PFs. Linn. 

Jap. ‘Ko-karigane.’ 

A miniature of tii(> ])n‘eeding species. f)l)tained in Toeiiiivan and 
Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate Ihisenm. (Sediolpii ’ll)!',' 181 1), 

p. 22. 

[183] 2q \.vsep, cYoxorDES. L. 

Jaj). ‘Sakatsn ra-1 li slii k ah i .’ 

Figured in the ‘Fanna .laponica ‘ Specimens at the Hakn-bntsn- 
kmvan and Kai-taku-.shi iruseum in 'I’onkiyau. As in A. xff/iium 
there are two sizes of this goose wltidi may prove distinct. 

2i. Axser iiy perborei’s, Pall 

Snow Cloo>e. Jap. ‘Hakn-gan." 

Tn large (locks in n inter alxuit Su>aki. 1’onkiyan Bay. Xo speci- 
mens yet sent to Enrojee for hlentiiication. There are said to be 
smaller birds ini.xed with tin* floe-k.- '.\hich may prove to be A.nlhntm, 
Specimens in the Tonkiyan Mu.senms. 

28. HERX’Tcr. \ T.KFCOPARIA. Brandt. 

.ra)i. ‘Shi-zhi fn-kara-gan ‘ 

■V small >pecics cd' tin* Canada goose form inhabiting the Pacific 
coast of Xorth .\merica. ami parsing from the .kretic rio Kamschatka 
to .lai)an, where it does not seem to be abundant. 

Specimens obtained in the nc'ighbonrhood of Hakodate arc in the 
Hakodate iMusenm. Also in the Toiikiyau iMiisenms. Obtained at 
Yokohama. 

29. BEiiX'rn..\ Toitprvi'A. .(enyns. 

Brent (loose, .lap. •Kokn-gan.' 

Obtained in the 'ronkiyaii Bay. The w'inter -ea-rroose of Hako- 
date. Specimens in the Hakodat.'* Mnseinn. 

.90. Ax vs BOSCH vs. L. 

ilallard. Jaji. ‘Ma-gamo.' 

.V' in Hnrojie. the common ‘“Wild Duck" in .Japan. .\s far as we 
know it does not hree.l south of Yezo. (Swinhoe. “This,' 18". p. 
146 ) 
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ni. Anas zonorhynctia. Swinii. 

Dusky Mallanl. .Tap. ‘l\ari-gauio.' 

Of the sanip forni .aafl si/.o as liio Mallartl. and dovd>l]p.ss often 
mistaken by sportsmen to be female or young Mallard. Can always 
lie distinguished by a yellow band across the bib. Seems to be very 
generally distributed. Specimens from both islands in the Halvodate 
iMuseum. Specimens in the Touki'-au 5!u.sciim>. A nest of eggs was [184] 
found in April on the lake at I’heuo Park. Toidciyau. (Swinhoe. 

‘Ibis,' ISU. p. ICT). 

3'2. AlX GALF.RICri.ATA, L. 

Mandarin Duck. Jap. ‘O.dii-dori.' 

Breed.s in Yezo, and on the Main Island. Ts said formerly to 
liave built in the trees in riieiio Park, Toukiyau. Common on nar- 
row, deep .streams. 

Dives and hides in the ocerhanging bamboo ih.ickers on the ap- 
proach of clanger. Obtained at Xitsu-kuwau. Specimens in the 
Toukiyau Museums. (Swinhoe. ‘This.* 187.1, p. 4.)7.) 

33. Carsaca Ri'TiLA. Pall. 

Ruddy Shieldrake. 

I’his bird is figured in native books, and is given in Hie "Fauna 
•Taponica' list. We have been shown the wing-feathers, but Iiave not 
succeeded in obtaining a com)ih‘te spca imeii. 

34. Tcdorna cornuta, Gmd. 

Common Shieldrake. .Tap. ‘4’snkushi-gamo.’ 

A full plumaged male presented by ^fr. F. Ringer, who collected 
it at Xagasaki. is in the Hakodate 'Museum. 

31. ^fAREOA PENELOPE. L. 

Widgeon. Jap. ‘Hidori.* 

Swarms during ivinter in the Toukiyau Moats and Bay. Com- 
mon in Yezo in spring and autumn. Spc'cimens in the Toukiyau and 
Hakodate Museums. (Swinhoe. ‘Ibis.’ 1871. p. 417.) 

3(). Dafii.a .acfta, Tj. 

Pintail. .Ta]>. ‘ Wo-naga-gamo.’ 

A very common duck in winter in Toukiyau ; pas.ses Hakodate ip 
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[185] 


spring and autumn. (Whitely, ‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. 207 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 
1877, p. 147.) 

Spoeimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau iVIuscums. 

37. QUEliQUEDULA CEECCA, L. 

Teal. Jap. 'Ko-gamo.’ 

\Try plentiful about Toukiyau in winter. Some remain in Yezo 
during the same season, but more go south. 

fSpeeiinens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Huseimis. (Whitely, 
‘ Ibis,’ 1867, p. .207 : Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1877, p. 147.) 

38. Querquedula circia, L. 

Garganey Teal. Jap. ‘ Sbima-bazhi.’ 

One specimen obtained in tbe Toukiyau market by Hr. Ota. Xow 
in the Kiyou-iku Haku-butsu-kuwan Huseum. Two specimens by 
ilr. X. Fukuslii at Satsuporo. Yezo, now in tlie Hakodate iMuseum. 

30. Qi'ERQUEDULA FAEC.iTA, Pall. 

Falcated Teal. Jap. ‘ Yo.dii-gamo.' 

Snccimens from Xaarasaki, Awomori and Yezo. in the Hakodate 

L O 

^luscum. also in the Toukiyau iMuseinns. Gommon in Toukiyau Bay. 
(Swinhoc, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 164.) 

■10. Qeprqeedula FORMOSA. Gcorgi. 

Spectacled Teal. Jap. ‘ Azhi.’ 

Common in winter about Toukiyau. Ranges as far ns the north 
extremity of the Main Island, if not Y'ezo. Specimens in the Hako- 
date and Toukiyau Museums. (Swinhoc. ‘ Ibis," 1877, p. 147.) 

41. Spatula clype-vta, L. 

Shoveller. Jap. ‘ Hashibiro-gamo.’ 

Generally distributed. Migrates with the other ducks. Y’ezo 
specimens in the Hakodate Museum, also in the Toukiyau Museums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1875, p. 457.) 

42. Chaulelasmus rtreperus. L. 

Gadwall. Jap. ‘ Okayoshi.’ 

Xot uncommon among the wild fowl brought to market at 
AYkohaina. Another obtained in tbe same way is in the Hakodate 
iluseum, Resembles Q. falcata in summer plumage. An exeejdion- 
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ally large specimen shot by Mr. Whitfield north of Tonkiyau, Janu- 
ary, 1880. Specimens in the Tonkiyau Museums. 

13. FuLIGCLA ilARILA, L. 

, Scaup Duck. Jap. • Xakihashiro-gamo.’ 

Common in winter about Tonkiyau. Eemains at Hakodate in 
spring about the latest duck. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tou- 
kiyau Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 18 <5, p. 451.) 

44. Fl’ligula MAi;ii.oinE3, Vigors. 

Ijesser Scaup. 

Specimen sent from Vc'zo to the late Mr. Consul Swinhoe was 
identified by him as this ij'ccies. 

to. Ft:LI(U-l.A ClitSTATA, L. 

Tufted Duck. Jap. ' Kinkurohajiro-gamo.’ 

A common duck during winter in Toukiyau. Migrates to Yezo. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Touki 3 'au Museums. (Seebohm, 
'Ibis,’ 1819, p. 22 .) 

16. Fuligula ferina. L. 

Pocharil. Jap. ‘Hoshihajiro.’ 

One specimen obtained at Hakodate is in tlie JIuseum there. 
Comtiion in the early months of the year about Yokohama. 

II. Xykoca feuuugixea, Gm. 

Jap. , Akaliajiro.’ 

A few specimens obtained in Toukiyau and Yokohama, and Yezo 
specimen in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm. ‘Ibis,’ 1819, p. 23.) 
Specimens in the Toukiyau Museums. 

18. ClaXGULA HtSTlUOXICA. L. 

Harlequin Dtiek. Jap. ' Shinori-gamo.’ 

More common in A'ezo than on the Main Island. Specimens in 
the Hakodate and J'oukiyau Museums. 

49. Claxgula glauciox, L. 

Golden E_\e, Jap. ‘ Hojiro-gamo.’ 

I’robably the most numerous kind of sea-duck in Yezo. Gener- 


[1861 
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ally distributiKl about the* coast. Frequents the riACis and !>ays south 
in the winter. Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. 
(Whitely, ' Ibis/ 1861, p. “^08.) 

50. Haeelda glacxalis, L. 

Long-tailed Duck. 

Common on the coasis of Yezo ; not yet found 'outli. Specimeiir- 
in the Hakodate, Museum. ( Whitely, 'Ibis/ 1861. p. '108: Swinhoe 
‘Ibis/ 1811, p. llT.j 
[ 187 ] .51. So-M.tTEi!£A DisPAii, Sparriii. 

Steller’s Western Duck. 

Shot by Mr.H.J.Snow during winter on Eturup. one of the Kuril 
Islands. Specimen in tlie Hakodate iMuseum from Kamschatka. 

52. CEdejha EU.SC.D L. 

A’elvet Scoter. Jap. •Kuro-tori.’ 

Common in Yezo; al-o obtained at Sendai, anti occasionally about 
Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Aluseums. 
(Swinhoe, ’ Ibis,’ 1815, p. 451.) 

53. CEdejha a-Mericaxa, llich. 

American Scoter. Jaj). ‘ Kuro-gamo.' 

Obtained in Yezo, and also in the Yokohama game-market. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Aliueuuis. (Seebohm, 
‘Ibis/ 1819, p. 23.) 

54. MeKOL IA'S AEBELEl'S, L. 

Slueu. Jap. ‘ Aliko-aisa.' 

Specimens obtained at Yokoliauia ami in Yezo; the latter in the 
Hakodate Aluseum. (Seebohm. ‘ Ibis.’ 1819. p. -13.) 

S)recimens in the Toukiyau Museums. 

55. Mekgis castou. L. 

Goosander. Jap. ‘ Kawa-aisa.' 

Year 'roukiyau, and in Yezo. Specimeu- in the Hakodate and 
Toukiyau Museums. (Swinhoe. ' Ibis," 1815. p. 456.) 

56. Merges serrator. L. 

lled-breasted Alesganser. Jap. T'mi-aisa.' 

Specimens obtained in Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum. (Swin- 
hoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1815, p. 459.) 
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57. Phalacracohax carbo, L. 

Cormorant. Jap. ‘ F.’ 

Great nnmbers roost on the trees at Babasaka, in the centre of 
Tonkiyau. Generally found throughout Ja,pau. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Tonkiyau Mu&eums. ( Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ p. 161.) 

5S. Phalacracorax pelagic i s. Pall. 

Besplendent Shag. Jap. , F-garasu.’ 

This bird seems to keep always on the sea, not found inland. [t8$3 
Great numbers roost at night on Treaty Point. Yokohama, during the 
winter, but do not stoT) during the summer. Common on the coast 
of Yezo. Specimens in the Tonkiyau Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 

I'SM. p. 166, et 1877. p. 147.) 

59. PlI.Vr.ACRACOKAX BICKISTATFS, Pall. 

Double Crested Corinorant. 

PigurcH in the ‘ Fauna Japonica.’ 

66. SULA LErCOGASTRA, Bodcl. 

Gannet. 

Given in the list of tlie ‘ Fauna Jajwnica’ as S', fusca. 

61. SrEliXA FL'LlCUNOSV, Lalto. 

Sooty Tern. 

Figured in the ‘ Fauna Ja|H)nica.' 

6’1. Sterna minlt.i. L. 

Lesser Tern. -lap. ‘ .\ji>ashi.’ 

An e.xample shot in Tonkiyau Bay 'oy .Mr. Dare, probably this 
species. To be .seen tishing on any of the rivers in summer about 
Yokohama, where it breeds. Specimens in the Tonkiyau iluseums. 

66. Sterna lonaupennis, Yordm. 

S]K“cimens in tlie Hakodate .Museum from Yezo and Kamschatka, 
collected bv Mr. X. Fukushi. One killed by Mr. H J. Snow at Eturup 
(Kuril Islands); sent to Mr. H. Seebohin fur identification. 
(Seebohm, ‘ Ibis.' 1879, ji. "lo.) 

Another obtained at Yokohama in May. 

64. Sterna y 

A wholly while Tern in tlie collection of the Yamashita Haku- 
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butsu-kuwan. 'May Gijgis Candida (Gmel.). (See Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 
1879, p. 23.) 

65. Laeus ckassikosteis, Vieill. 

Black-tailed Gull. Jap. ‘ Umeneko.’ 

The most abundant gull thoughout Japan. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and Toukivau JIuseums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 332: 
Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis/ 1874, p. 164.) 

[189] 66. Lakes glaucus, Fobr. 

Glaucous Gull or Burgomaster. Jap. ‘ Shiro-kamome.’ 
Sjjeciniens obtained at Hakodate, in the Museum, identified by 
Mr. Howard Saunders. (Sec Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 165: See- 
bohm, ‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 23. ) 

67. Lakes glaucescens, Lieht. 

, Large Grey-winged Gull. Jap. ‘ 0-washi-kamome/ 

Specimens obtainetl at Hakodate, in the Museum, identified by 
Mr. Howard Saunders. ( Swinhoe, * Ibis/ 1874, p. 165 : Seebohm, 
‘ Ibis/ 1879, p. 23.) 

68. Lakes c.\.chinnans, Pall. 

iMediterranean Herring-Gull. 

Several specimens collected at Hakodate by ilr. H. Whitely. 
Were placed under tlie name of L. occideniuUx. Aud. (‘Ibis,' 1867, 
p. 210.j Mr. Howard Saunders has decided tliat they should have 
been named as above. (Seebolmi. 'Ibis,' 18i9, p. 24.) 

Common about Yokohama in spring. 

69. Lakes c.\nus, Linn. 

Common Gull. 

Specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected in Yezo and 
Kamschatka. Identified Iw .\Ir. Howard Saunders as a large race of 
this species, probably L. tiin’tis of Falla.". (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 
165: Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 18(9, p. 24.) 

70. Lakes hakines, L. 

Great Black-i)acke(l Gull. Jap. ‘0-segnro-kamome.’ 
Specimen identified by Mr. Howard Saunders. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 
13(4, p. 105: Seebohm, ‘ibis/ 1819, p. 24.) 
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Specimen in the Hakodate Mnseum from that locality. 

71. Hums LEUCOPTERUS, Faber. 

Iceland Gull. 

On the authority of a specimen from Yezo, identified by Mr. 
Howard Saunders. (P.Z.S., 1878, p. 166.) 

72. Lares delaumrexsis, Ord. 

King-billed Gulf. 

A specimen collected by ^Ir. H. Whitely, at Hakodate, is in the [ 190 ] 
collection of Mr. Howanl Saunders. (Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ ISiO, p. 24.) 

73. Lares ridibuxdus, L. 

Black-headed Gull. Jap. ‘ Yuri-kamom.’ 

Specimens obtained from various localities, Leave.s A"ezo in 
winter. As.sumes black head in April. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau IMuseums. (Swinhoe, 

‘Ibi.s,’ 1874^ p. 16.0 16.o: Seebohm. ‘Ibis.’ 18i9, p. 24.) 

14. RrS,SA TRID.ACTYLA, L. 

Kittiwake Gull. 

A specimen obtained at Yemoro. at the eastern extremity of Yezo. 

IS in the Hakodate ilu-euin. Another, collected at Toukiyau, is 
referred to this species or It. ■<>?/itrutrionali.9 of Lawrence, the Xorth 
Pacific Ixi’ttiwake. pending joropcr identification. 

7-j. Stercoraries, sp. inc. 

Skua. 

Specimens in Hakodate IMiiseum ; collected at Kuril Islands by 
Mr. H. J. Snow. 

76. Dioaiede.v derogata, Swinlioe. 

Flesh-billed Black Albatross. Jap. ‘Kuro-ahodori.’ 

Common in Yezo at midsummer. (Swinhoe, ‘ Ibis,’ 1874, p. 

16.e) 

Specimens in Toukiyau Museum. 

77. Diomedea brachyera, Temm. 

Black and white Albatross. .Tap. ‘ Abodori.’ 

IMore abundant in southern than in northern .Tapan. The young 
resembling D. Dprof/otn. Is figured in the ‘Fauna .Japonica.’ Speci- 
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mens in the Hakodate ^dnsenni from Yezo, and in the Toukiyan 
Museums. 

78. Fulmakus TEXirnosTiiis. And. 

Slender-hilled Fulmar. 

Two specimens in the Hakodate ^kluseiim in immature plumage. 
Obtained in tlie Kuril Islands by ilr. H. .7. Snow. 

79. FuLWARrs pacificl'S. La\\Tence=r. pncifc/i. And. 

Pacifie Fulmar. 

[191] Specimens obtained from the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
]\Iusetii!i. (Seehohiu, 'This.' 1879, ]». ?.).) 

80. PnncET.LARiA i.Ef( ORRTiOA. Vicill. 

St(»rm I’etrel. dap. ‘rmi-lsuhamc.' 

Specimens from the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate iluseum. 
One sent to Dr. P. L. Selater in 1878. (‘lhis.‘ 1878, p. 218.) 

81. PnOCEl.I.AlttA FUUC.VTA. Sould. 

Fork-tailed Petrel. 

A specimen in the Hakodate iluseum from the Kuril Islands is 
referred to this sp(‘cies. 

82. Pi'FFixrs T.T:rroMKi..\s. T. & S. 

Sluxirwater. 

Figured in the 'Fauna .Taj)oni<a' under this name. 

8.'). PCKFIXl's TK .VflROSTRIS, T. A S. 

Shearwater. da}>. 'I'me-kamome.' 

.\ sjxx-imen obtained after a typhoon at A'oshino. A'amato, forty 
miles distant from the nearest s(‘a ; is now in the Kiyou-iku Haku- 
hutsu-kuwan collection. .\grees with the figure in the ‘Fauna 
Japonica.' .Vnother ])icked u]i. very mucli decayed, on the beach at 
Kamakura. 

84. CiiARADiiics Frr.vrs. (im. 

Fastcrn Oolden Plover. Jap. ‘Munegnro-shigi.' 

Common throughout da]>an. S|)ecimons in the Hakodate and 
Toukiyan 7\[useums. 

This bird has re«eive<I the name of orieniiiJi.'i. ain\ has also been 
confoumhal with C. rirfiinlnifi. hut the latter is a larger species not yet 
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foimd in Asia. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibi.«.’ 1874, p. 162, et 187o, p. 452: 
hitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 204 : Sco!)oliiu. ‘Ibis,* p. 25.) 

85. ^Egialitis CAXTiAX.A, Lath. 

Kentish Plover. Jap. ‘Shiro-ohidori.* 

Specimens obtained in the Main Island and Yozo in the Hakodate 
Atn.senm; also in the Toukiyan Mnscum.<. (Blakiston, ‘Tbi.s,’ 1862, p. 
630: (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 4.52.) 

Common in wdnter about Yokohama. 

86. /Egtaliiis placid.v, Graj-. 

Harting's Sand-Plover. Jap. ‘Ikarn-ehidori.’ 

Specimens collected in Yezo ; in the Hakodate Aliisenm ; also in 
the Toukiyan Atuseums. Common in winter about Yokohama. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.’ 1874. ii. 162.) 

87. iEoT.ALiTis nuBiA. '^cop.=Curoniras. Cm. 

Pound breeding on the shores of Yamanaka Lake, Fuji-san: 
o!)tained at Hakodate and Yokohama. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Toukiyan Museums. (Swinhoe. ‘Ibis.’ 1875, p. 452: Swinhoe. 
‘riu’s.’ 186!), p. 2.5.) 

88. .Eoiai.i'iis AioxGOLic.a, VaU.—RitficapiJla. Temm. 

Specimens obtained both from neighbourhood of Yokohama and 

Hakodate, in the Hakodate Afuseum ; also in the Toukiyan Afuseums. 
Gf. ficoffrojii. which is distinct from this spc-Hes. is said to he found in 
dapan. (Seehohm. ‘Ibis,’ 187!), p. 25.) 

89. VAXEi.i.rs CRi.sTATPS, i\fey. 

Lajpwiflg. Jap. ‘Tagere.* 

Specimens obtained at Toukiiau and Xiigata and at Hakodate in 
\ezo : it does not seem to be a common bird in Ye/.o, but is very abund- 
ant about Kawasaki. Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyait 
Afuseums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1876. p. 3,34.) 

90. I,oBivAXT;Li,rs ixouxatcs. T. & S. 

Jap. ‘Kire.’ 

This bird has not been found as far north as Yezo. Specimen 
>n the Hakodate Aiuseum is from Toukiyan, • also in the ‘roukiyau 
Afuseums. Breeds about Susaki. Toukiyan. The male is very • 
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vigilant, monnting high up in the air and with loud laughing cries 
driving olf anj’ kite or hawk directly one appear.-; hovering near where 
the hen is sitting. The eggs are laid among the grasn growing on the 
ridges u liich intersect tlie paddy-fields ; they are four in number, and 
resemble the lapwing, but are not so pointed. Breeds in April. 

91. SqUAT-AROLA HELVETICA, L. 

Gray Plover. 

Common in spring and atitiimn in Yezo. hut not so abundant a-< 
[193] the Golden Plover. Specimens in the Hakodate iluseuni. Common 
in spring and autumn at Yokohama. (Swinhoe, This," 18T5, p. 45‘2.) 

92. Strepsilas ixterpres. L. 

Turnstone, daji. .Kiyo-jiyau shigi.' 

Seems to be mote eomnton on the ^lain Island than in Yezo. 
S})ecimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau iMuseums. (Seebohm. 
This,’ 1ST9, p. 26.) 

93. H.em.atopi’s oscn.AXS. Swinhoe. 

Ea.stern Oyster-catcher, dap. "Miyako shigi.' 

Specimens olrtaint'd about Yokohama, and in Yezo; in tlie Hako- 
date and Toukiyau iMuseums. (Seebohm, Mbi.s.' 1819, p. 2(1.) 

94. Totaxcs INCAN rs. Gm. 

(4rey Sandjtip.T. 

This is one of the most common Sandpijwrs in Japan. Speci- 
mens froui various Iccal'tie.s cn the ^lain Island and Yezo in tlie 
Hakodate iMusenm. 

It is figured in the ‘I’auna Japoniea' as T. jmh-ernlentiis, and 
included in Mr. H. Wliltely's list (‘Ibis,' 1867, p. 20,5) under that 
name. 

Specimens in spring and autumn plumage, which differ eon.skler-- 
ably, vere identified by the late Mr. B. Swinhoe. (Swinhoe, ‘This,’ 
1874, r. 16.3, et 187,5, p. 1-53.) 

9,5. Totaxcs glottis, L. 

Grc'enshank. .Tap. ‘Awo-ashi ehiilori.' 

Common in Yezo. and obtaineil about Yokohama. Specimens id 
the Hakodate Musepm. 
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Si 

This is probably the T. brevipes Dientioned by M. Cassin. (Proc. 

Acad. Phil. 1858.) 

9b. Totanl’S CALiDRi.s, Pochst. 

Coiiinion Iledsliank. 

Specimens — probably this spccic.s — sent to ilr. H. Seebohm for 
identification; appears to be not uneoniinon in the autumn about 
Toukiyau. 

91. Totanus fuscus. L. 

Spotted Eedshank. 

Several specimens codeeted in Yezo, in the Hakodate Museum. [194] 
Also obtained near Tonkiyau. Six'cimens in tlie Museums there. 

(Sw inhoe. This/ 1815, p. 153.) 

98. Totanus ochuopus, li. 

Green Sandpiper. 

Kviimplos from Toukieau, Nagasaki, and ,se\cral localities in Yezo 
comparf'd. S])ecimens in the Hakodate Mu.soum. (Blakiston, This,’ 

18G’.’, p. 330: Swihoe, ‘ibis,’ 1815, p. 453.) 

99. ToT.tNl S OLAliEOLV. L 

Wood Sandpiper. 

Specimens from Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Whitely. ‘Ibis,' 18(>1, p. ’105: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1814, p. 

169.) 

100. TeI-VGOIDES JIYPOLEUCCS, L. 

C'onimon on rivers, lx)th on tbe Main Island and Yezo. 8>peei- 
niens In the Hakodate Miiseuni. Difterencos in Plumage attributed 
to season only. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.’ 1814, p. 163, 1815, p. 453.) 

101. Liaiosa uropigialis. Gould. 

Gwlwit. Jap. ‘Kojiyaku chidori.’ 

SjKcimens from Toukiyau and Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. 

This species is given in the ‘Fauna Jafxmiea as L. rujn, the Bar-tailed 
Godwit of Euroj)e. and is probably that noted by Cassin horn Japan. 

Proc. .Vead. Phil. 1858. (Swinhoe. ‘Ibis,’ 1815, p. 453.) 

lO't. Luiosa UREViPES. (i. li. Gray. 

Gowit.' -lap. 'Sorihashi thidori. 
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Specimens collected in Yezo in the Hakodate Museum. Speci- 
men in the Yaiuashita Haku-butsu-kuwan seems very dark; may be 
another species. (Swinhoe, Hbis/ 1875, p. 453.) 

103. Eecukvirostha avocetta, L. 

Avocet. 

This is given in the ‘Fauna Japoniea’ under the name of Limosa 
recur L'i rod ra. Mr. G. Hamilton states that he sa^v such a bird some 
years ago at Susaki, Toukiyau. 

104. Trixga crassirostris, T. & S. 

Eastern Knot. 

A single specimen of this bird, wliicli is figured in the ‘Fauna 
^ ^ Japonica/ was obtained at Hakodate in 1861. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis/ 

186’^, p. 330.) It is probably the species incliuled by Cassin, as 
T. Mugna. Proe. Acad. Phil. 1858. Specitnens obtained in Yezo 
in the Hakodate Museum. (Seebohm, ‘Ibis/ 1870, p. 36.) 

Common about Yokohama in the autumn. 

105. Trinoa cinclus, Linn. 

A number of specimens in the Hakodate Museum, having the 
usual variability of plumage and length of bill. Toukiyau and Yezo 
examples compared. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 186‘3, ji. 330: Swinhoe, 
“Ibis," 1815, p. 455.) 

Specimens in the Toukiyau Museums. 

166. Trixua ACfJiiXATA, Horsf. 

Stint. 

Specimen^ froJii Yezo in the Hakodate Museum; often obtained 
near Yokohama. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ J8<5, p. 455.) 

101. Trinua Ai,i!i:sci:xs^ Gould. 

Stint. 

Obtained in Yezo, and at Yokohama. Specimens in the Hako- 
date Museum. (Blakiston, ‘lbi»/ 1863, p. 330, as T. teinininchi: 
Whitely, ‘Ibis,' 1867, p. 306, as T. minuiu: Swiidioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, 
p. 455.) 

l<>8. Tringa ULIICOLLIS, Pallus. 

Stint. 

Speeiiiuns eolleiti'd in Yezo in tlie Hakodate Mu^eum. Dupli- 
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i-ates were identified by tlte late Mr. IL Swinhoe as T. damacensi^, 
Ilorsf. (‘Ibis,’ 1815, p. 4-55.) Mr. H. Seebohni considers this bird 
should stand as ruficollis. (‘Ibis,’ 1819, p. 26.) 

109. Trixua MAccL.VTi, Vieill. ( ?) 

Stint. 

T-lie existence of this species is doubtful. There are two speci- 
mens which may be distinct in the Hakodate Museum. (Swinlioe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1815, p. 455.) 

110. Calidris arexauia, L. 

Sanderling. 

Specimens obtained on tlie .soutli-east coast of Yezo in the Hako- 
date Muetuni. (Swinlioe, This.’ 1815, p. 454.) 

111. Machetes pcox.cx, L. 

Butt. 

A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in tlie Hakodate Museum, is 
referred to this species. 

11‘2. LOBtPES HYPERBORCLS, L. 

Bed-necked Phalarope. 

Specimens in Ijoth spring and autumn iihimage.tollccted in Y’ezo, 
are in tlie Hakodate iluseum. (.Swinlioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1815, p. 455.) 

113. Loiupes wtEsoxii, Lob. ( ?) 

Specimens collected by -Mr. H. J. .Snow on the Kuril Islands, 
where he also found L. hypcrborvu^, in the Hakodate iMiiscum. About 
the same form and size as the .\merican species. 

114. Eurixokhyxchcs pych.ixs, L. 

Spoon-billed Sandpiper, dap. ‘Hira-^higi.’ 

Two specimens obtained in Yezo of thi'- peculiar bird are in the 
Hakodate Aluseiim. (Swinlioe. ‘Jb's,’ 1815, p. 455.) One obtained 
in 5 okohama in October and anotlicr by Mr. Ota at Toukiyati. 

115. ScoLOPAX RL'STtCOE.V, L. 

Woodcock. Jap. Tlodo-shigi.' 

'riie woodcock of Ja])an i.-- not di>tingui.'hal)le from that of 
Europe. It varies much in shade of plumage, and 'omi'times is found 
entirely of a creamy white. It seems to be generally distributed, but 
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is only found in Yezo during the warm season. Specimens in the 
Jtakodate and Toukiyau Ajuseum.s. (Whitely, ‘lids,’ 1861, p. 206: 
Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ ISll, p. 145: Seehohm, ‘Ibis/ 1819. p. 26.) 

116. GxVLLIX.i.GO AUSTR.ILIS, Lath. 

Great Australian Snipe. Jap. ’ Yama-shigi.' 

This hiid was obtained on Fuji-san in June and July. It is 
common in Yezo, where it was first discovered to be a Japanese bird 
in 1861. ( Blakiston, Mbis,’ 1863, ]>. 100.) Sjtecimens in the Hako- 

date Aiusenm. (Swinhoe, 'Ibis/ 1863, p. Ill, et 1814, p. 163: Sce- 
bohm ‘Ibir;,’ 1819, p. 26.) 

Breeds at the loirt <d' Fuji-san. 

[197] Gablix-vgo scolop vciXA, Bp. 

Common Snipe. Jap. ‘Ji-shigi.’ 

Common throughout ,)apan. Sppeimcns from se\eral localities 
in tlie Hakodate and Toukiyau Hiiseiuns. The plumage is darker 
in autumn than in spring, owing to wliich the late Mr. II. Swinltoe 
considered that some oL’ the specimens sent him were the American 
S23eeies, O', wilsonii, but those have sul)sequently been carefully com- 
pared by Dir. (I. Soobohn, with Euro]>en examples, who ])ronounccs 
all to be O', icnlojiacin.i. (Swinhoe, 'Ibis/ 1814. p. 163. et 1815, },). 
454: Scebiiliin. ‘lbis,‘ 1619, p. 21.) 

118. GaLLIXAGO .s'oUTAlilA, Hodgs. 

Conunon at Yokohama: often found on iip-lands. Found also 
at Xagasaki and a few in Yc/.o. Specinu'iis in the Hakodate and 
Toukitau Museums. (Swinlioe. ‘Ibis.’ 1811, )). 14(i. ) 

INIr. H. Whitely included O', media in his list ("Ibis/ 1861, j). 
206), which pj’obahl v i-eferrcd to tliis species. 

119. 0 M.f.ix aaj i.i,[xn.\. L. 

.Jack Sni])e. 

'This is (Aidciitly a '•a:.- bb-d in . Japan. Mr. Whitily obtained 
onl}' one at Hakodate ("Ibis, IxOi. [>. 206). and tlu'i'c is oulv (Uie in 
the Hakodate .Museum, which has been carefuilv comjiaixal with :i 
Fairoja'an I'xampl ■. Armilu r Jiot by .Mit Olmsted near Yokohama 
m October, 1819, 
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X. B . — The Painteil Snipe will he found in this order of classifica- 
tion iietween the (’ranes and Hails. 

l’-?0. rsEUPOSCOLOPAX SEAIIB-ILAIATCS, Joi'don. 

One specimen obtained in Yezo, in the Ifakodatc Musenm, i.s 
referred to this species. 

T21. XuilEXIUS .MAJOR, T. d- S. 

Curlew. Jap. 'Olio-shiyaku shigi.’ 

Hakodate specimens in tlie Mnsenm there agree with the ‘Fanna 
Japonica’ plate. (Whitely, This 1867, p. SO.H Swinhoe, This/ 

isrc, p. aSd.) 

XuAiExirs iiixoR, T. & S. 

Curlew. Jap. ‘Shiyakn shigi. 

This diminutive curlev is figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica. 

123. XuAiExirs At sTR.VLis. Gould. 

Curlew. 

Yezo speeimens in the Hakodat(‘ .Museum. Identified hy the late 
Mr. Tl, Swinhoe. (Swinhoe. This.' ISH!. p. 334. ct 18d3. p. 445.) 

124. Ni'AfEXit’s BfKEPUs. Lath. 

Whimhrel. Jap. 'Ixo-Tiiyaku-shigi. 

Oldained hotli near 'roukiyau and in Yezo. Specimens in the 
Hakodate and I’oukivau Mu-eums. Tliis is probably the .A. taliuen^is 
of Perry’s expedilion. (Swinhoe, This, 18ii, p. 146.) 

125. Ibis xipbox. T. ik S. 

Japan Ibis. Jap. ‘Toki.' 

Common on the flats around the head ol 4 oukiyan Bay. Bi’ceds 
in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau ^Inseums. 
(Swinhoe, ‘This.’ 1815, p. 455.) 

126. Ibis propixqua, Swinli. 

Ibis. Jap. Tvnro-toki.’ 

Xot uncommon about Ohomori. Toukiyau. One specimen from 
that locality in the Hakodate Museum. Xot observed in Yezo, and 
no specimen vet sent to Europe for identilication. Specimens in the 
Toukiyau Museums, 
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12 T. Platat.ea auajok, T. & S. 

8poonl)ill. Jap. 'Ilira-tiagi.' 

Xot a common bird. ^Mr. H. Whitely obtained a specimen at 
Hakodate (“^Ibis," 18fi<. p. 204), and another procured there is in the 
Hakodate irnsenm. 

P. minor of the ‘Fauna Japoniea' is no\v considered to ))e only a 
small example of the above. (iScehohm, ‘This." 18)0. p. 27.) 
Spec-imens in the Toukiyau irnsenms. 

128. Xa'cticopax grisef.s. Linn. 

Xifflit Heron. Jap. ‘Se^nro-gowi.' 

Generally distributed in .South Ja])an. Eggs and young obtained 
from a heronry l)cdo\v Kauchi Castle. Tosa. in July. Xest placed on 
[199] higlu‘st branches of tall trees. Eggs a cvhite bluish grecm color. 
Specimens in the Hakodate iMuseiim from Toukiyau. Also in the 
Museums tliere. (Swinlioe. ‘Ibis.’ 1877. p. 146.) 

129 . GoiSACTrirs mefaxofoptifs. Eaffles. 

Ja]!. ‘Afiso-gowi.' 

Tin's is probaldy tlie Anlrn noisofii of the ‘Fauna Japoniea," which 
has been confounded with the young of the common Xight Heron. 
Several s])ecimens ohtain(*<l ab-out Toukiyau. Xo examples have been 
sent to Europe for ideinifieation. 

l.dO. Botafkfs steffahfs. L. 

Bittern. .Taj). ‘.Sankano-gowi," 

Observed about To\dci\au. .Specimens obtained in Yezo in the 
Hakodate iMuseum ; also in the Toukiyau Museums. (.Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis." LSI.'). 4.-..'),) 

l.dl. Ai.’DETTa si\i:x.sts. Gm. 

Chin(‘se Ijittle Bittern. 

Specimens obtained in Yezo and at Nagasaki in the Hakodate 
iMuseum ; also in tin' 'I'oukiyau .Museums. 'I'he Amro scfipnlaris of 
the ‘Fauna .fajionica" is possilily refcrrible to fhis species. ( Seeliohm, 
•Ibis,' 1879, p 27.) 

1.92. .Vl.'DETTA EFlillYTHAIA. Swillh. 

Yon Schrenck’s Little Bittc'rn. .Jap. ‘Yoshi-gowi," 
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Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate Mnseiim. (Swin- 
hoe, ‘Ibis/ 1876. p. 335.) 

133. Aedea cixeeeAj L. 

Common Heron, dap. ‘Awo-sa»i.’ 

Occasionally seen about Tmikiyau. An example from Xasja.saki 
compared. Specimens obtaine:! in Yezo and at Awnmori. in the 
Hakodate Museum ; also in the Tpiikiyau Mnseiuiis. (.Swinhoc, ‘Ibis.’ 

1876, p. 334.) 

134. Herodias jiodesta. Gray. 

Great Eijret. Ja]). 'Oho-iap'i.' 

This bird is trenerally considered by ornithologists as only a small 
race of H. alha of Europe. (Seebolnn, Tin's.’ 1879. p. 2'.) It arrives 
at Toukiyau in .\.])ril. and is toleralily abundant. Specimens obtained [200] 
at Hakodate, in the IMuseum there'; also in the d'oukiyau 'Nfuseums. 
(Sevinhoe, ‘lliis.’ 1876. p. 335.) 

135. Herodias ixterxiedia. Wagl. 

Egret. Jap. ■t'hiu-<agi.’ 

Sjiecimens agree with egrettoides tigured in the •Eatina Japo- 
niea.' Bill liright orange, tipped with horn (-itlor in snuihter. S)>eei- 
mens from Toidciyau and '^'e-zo in the Hakoilate tluM'Uin; also in the 
Toukiyau Museums. 

136. Herodias oaezett.v Linn. 

Little Egret, da]). 'Shira-.sa.gi.' 

A very common bird in South da|)an. Sjiecimens ^ent to ilfr. H. 
Seebohm for identification. (Seebolim, ‘Ibis." 1879, ]i. 2].) A'ests 
in tall trees. S])ecimens in tlu' 'ronkixau MiiMuims. 

137. Herodias ri ssata. IVagl. 

BulY-backed 1/gret. da]), ‘.\ma-sagi.' 

Seems to be rather abundant in the south. Several exam])les in 
the Museums in Toukivau. .No s])ec-imen yt‘t sent for ideiit illcation to 
Europe. Is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica.' 

Xoip. — Mr. Ota has two s]iecimens of a black Egret, obtainc'd on 
tlie Island of Tsushima, in the Sea of dai)an. 

13(S. Herodias. — ? 

One specimen ])rocured in Hakodate, now in the museum there. 
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Measurement are: — Length, 483 inm.; wing, 300 mni. ; bill-ridge, 60 
inm. Head and neck resemble the Xight Heron ; wings nearly white, 
baek dark mouse colour, belly white. 

139. CicoxiA BOYCIAXA, Swinh. 

Japan Stork. Jap. ‘ Ivo-dzuru.’ 

This bird was described as new from Japan by the late 4Ir. E. 
Swinhoe. It is occasionally obtained about Toukiyau, tliere are 
living examples in the gardens of the Yamashita Haku-butsu-kuwan 
and a skin in the Kiyou-iku Haku-butsu-kuwan. and both Drs. 
Planning and .Vldburg jireserved specimens. 

140. Gri’S cOMiifNis. r>eelist.=Gi//em. Bccltst. 

Common Crane. 

Figured in the 'Fauna .Taponica' a.s Grua rinerrit Ionf/iroMri<! ; is 
considered to be tlie .same as the Common Crane of Europe. 

111. GrUS LECCOGER.VXrS. Pall. 

White Crane. 

Figured in the "Fauna daponica' in white ])liimage, with ru.st 
hrown iiead, or all wlnte. vermilion bill and legs. Is considered to ijo 
the White Crane of Europe. 

143. GrI’S LEUCAftHEX. T. 

Crane, .lap. "Tan-chiyau.* 

This is the national Crane of Japan, .so commonly given in naiite 
drawings, and much and deservedly admireil. It was formerly o'dy 
allowed to be hawked with great ceremony by nobles of the highest 
rank. Live examples may be seen at tin' Yamashita Haku-buts.i- 
kuwan. A specimen obtained near Satsuporo, Yezo, as late as Jarut- 
arv, is in the Hakodate Museum. 

143. GrUS MOX.ACHUS, T. 

Crane. Jan. ‘Xabe-dznru.’ 

Xot uncommon in the neighbourhood of Toukiyau, from which 
locality is a specimen in the Hakodate Musmiin. Figured in tue 
‘Fauna .Taponica.' 

114. (tuus .vxTtrioxK. Linn. 

Crajie. .lap, ‘Mana-dzuru.' 
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Tiiis is the most abundant Crane, and is a choice game-bird with 
the Japanese. It is distinguished from the young of the ‘Tan-chiyau’ 
by tlie long tertial plume feathers being white. There is a specimen 
in tlie Kai-taku-shi Museiun at Toukiyau, said to have been procured 
in Yezo. From the description scat Mr. H. Seebohm of a specimen 
from d’oukiyau in the Hakodate Museiun, he considers it to be G. 
antigone. (Seebohm, This." 1819, p. ’iS.) 

It is singular that tliis Crane is not included in the ‘Fauna 
Japonica.’ 

llo. Euynchcea bkxgalensis, L. 

Painted Snijie. Jap. ‘Tama-shigi.’ 

This Snipe is known to sportsmen in the soutli. It has been [202] 
found breeding on Fuji-san. F.vample from Nagasaki has been cor.i- 
pared. Specimen from Yokohama in the Hakodate Museum; also in 
the Toukiyau iluseums. (.Swinhoe, ‘Ibis," 181 1 p. lib.) 

146. EAinn;s indices, Blyth. 

Indian Water-Bail. Jap. ‘Kuliina.’ 

Generally distributed tiiroughout .Japan, including Yezo. Some 
breed about I’okohama. Specimens in the 'roukiyaii and Hakodate 
Museums. Y’hen the ‘Fauna .iaponica' was published it was net 
considered distinct from the Kuropeau sjiecies IL aguaticu>>, and was 
included in iMr. H. ’Whitelev's list al.'O under this name. (Swinhoe, 

‘Ibis,’ 1874, 21. Kid.) 

147. PoRZANA EKYTJIROTUORAX, T. & S. 

Bed-breasted Bail. Jai). ‘Hi-kuhina.’ 

This Bail is likewise generally ilistributed. Speiimens in the 
Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 186‘f, 2J. 3dl : 
iSwjidioe, ‘Ibis,' 187 1, p. 16d.) 

118. PoitZANA PYll-MEA. NaUlU. 

Baillon's Crane. -Jap. ‘Hime-kuhina.' 

A specimen obtained in Yezo, now in the Hakodate Mui-eum, is 
referred to this European species. (.Swinhoe, ‘Ibis, 18 1 6, (i- 335.) 

149. PoKZANA K.YynsiT.t, Swinli. 

Button Crake. Jap. ‘Shima-kuhina.’ . . , 
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Specimens collected in Yczo in the Hakodate l^Iiisenni. The late 
Air. I>. Swinlioe, who de-crihed this lurd, ideutitied a specimen »ent 
him. (‘Ibis.’ 1876, p. 335.) The species is figiire.i in tlie ‘Ibis’ for 
1875. Pt. HI. 

150. (1 \[.r.[xrr..v cnLOEoi'i's, L. 

iMdorhen. Ja]t. 'Ban.' 

Found both on tlie Main Island and 5'ezo. Speiiiiieus in the 
Hakodate Museum tompared with European exanijiies. Also in the 
Toiikiyau iliLseuins. 

151. Fulica atk.a,, L. 

Coot. Jap. 'Olio-ban.' 

[203] omnioii on the riviTs north of 'I'oiikiyau Specimen sliot at 

Hakodate. Figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica' as aira japonkv. 
Specimens in the Toukiyau Mti.'-eums. 

152. Otis XAitDA, L. 

Bustard. Jap. ‘Xo-gan.’ 

A bird ^llJ)})Osod to lie a great Bustard was brought into the 
Hiiaugo market (piite fresh in December, 187(;. It weighed 13C. 
})ounds. It jirobably wa.- of tin-- specie^, wiiich i> found at Shanghai. 
Hankow, and Peking in winter, d’he Japanese ai'c acipiainted wiJi 
the bird, and then' oi'nithologi.-t' cia.-> ii w itli the gee^o. 

153. I’ll A.'-l \ \ i s AiuisiCOI.oi;. X'leill. 

Creiui Piiea.'Unt. Jap. 'Kizlii.' 

Ceiieral tlirougbmit Kiu-'luu, and the .soiuheiii i-iands. ainl as fir 
as the northeiai e\ii-emity of the Main l-Iand. bm does not inhafut 
Yezo. It readily interbreeds with the tliinesi' /’. tonjuii I the hvbird 
being a reiiiarkably line Idrd, surpassing in beautv (diber of its parents 
.\ fein.ile jji jii.ih |i!iiii>age was sbiit by .Mr Dare in Xoveniber. iSli. 
Many others ha\e since been obtained. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and 'roiikiyau Museums. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.' l,s;5, p. 152.) Eggs, 5 
to 6. dark oli\e. \ery iiiucb dejiressed. 

151. PlI.VslAM s s(|;.M,\ii.;ia;i.N(;I. T. 

Copper Pheasant. Jap. ‘ Yamadori.' 

The laiige of this sjieeies Is similar to the hist, not crossing the 
.'strait ol Tsugaru into Yezo. It Ire.pients the plains and higher parts 
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of tlie mountains indifferently. The Jajianosc have puccecded in ob- 
taining in eapitivity hybrids of this and the Green Pheasant. Of a 
pair wliieli we have seen, the female is large, the male small, but of very 
gorgeous plumage. In both, the tail ol the Green Phoasaiit was 
present, and tlie hen. except for her size, had little to distinguish her 
from that species. Kggs .j to 6. aiwut 'i inches long, aud resemble a 
pullet's egg. white, with a tinge of reddish. 

155. Tetkastes box ASIA. L. 

Hazel Grouse. 

da}). ’Yezo rai-teu : J;.}). in Yezo. •Yamadori.’ 

Phis wood-grouse — which is a Huro}ieau s})ecies — seems not to be [204] 
found south of the Strait of Tsiujaru separating Yezo Iroiii the Main 
Island. 

156. Lagopu.s AruTfs. Gould. 

Ptarmigan, dap. ‘liai-leu." 

Some s})eeimens of what a})ix'ar to lie this s})ecies in the collection 
of the Y'amashita Maku-buisu-kuwan are from Kaga; it is also said 
to be found in Ontakesan. i.n the borders of Sliiii-shiu'. Ale are very 
an.xicuis to obtain examj)les for })i‘<)}ier conijiarisoii with the I'.uropean 
bir<l' and woidd draw tlie attention of travelleis m mountainous parts 
of dajian to the desirabihtv of coilecting. Liu/oiiii.' .1/ ini/-- was included 
in the ‘Panna ,laponica' on the aiitboritx of a da[ianesc drawing. 

15i. t'OTlliXIX .lAJ'OXICA. T. Y S. 

Red-throated (^iiail. daj). ‘I dzura. 

The (piail is found more or less tliroiigb.out da[)an. It migrates 
iioithward in sjiring and soiitliwaril in autumn, being abundant in 
A ezo during summer, where an lucasioiial one i- found during a tuikl 
winter. It ha.- been observed breeding in the \icinitv of A amanaka • 

Rake, Fuji-san. and about Toukiyau. 

Ornithologists differ in opinion as to wlictlier the da})au bird is 
distinct from the common nuail, td/uruEC (m/HUMtus L’aun. Ibelatc 
-Air. R. Swinhoe considered the South China bird — without the red- 
throat — as coDimimiy. while that obtained liy him at Chefoo. which 
be c()m}jared with Hakodate spcciuieu-, a- jujinniiii. (Swinhoe, 

‘Ibb,' 1810 . p. 1<;6 and 15-f.) Air. F. Ringvr coileited -})ecim(ns at 
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Nagasaki in. January and December, which appear to agree with the 
South China bird. Eggs o, dirty white patched with red-brown. 

I-jS. C'uLfyiBf LiriA. Temm. (?) 

Eock Pigeon. Jap. 'Kahara-bato.' 

A blue rock la'geon A\hich breed.-^ in the famous cave of Benten- 
sania, on A'eiioshima. nia\ be of this or an allied species. 

159. TuETUK CiELA.STES. Tciiim. 

Eastern Turtle-l)(i\ e. Jap. ‘Ivizhi-bato.’ 

Eeinains all the year lound on the plains, but is most abundant 
in winter. In Yezo only in summer. It breeds in the neighbourhood 
[20-5] of Yokohama even as late as .Xovember. Hr. J. Dare haying found a 
nest with eggs on the 4ih November; and Mr. G. H. Olmsted one 
containing fully Hedged foung on the 2.5th of the same month. 
(Whitely as T. ru [jicoht . 1861, p. 204: Swinlioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1814, 

p. 1G2.) 

ICO. Tuetl'e uisoEios, L. 

Barbary Dove. -la}). ‘Shirako-bato.’ 

Tliis species, which al.so inhabits North China, arrives about 
Toukiyau in .April, and is olten brought alive to market in large num- 
bers. Light fawn-color \ari( ties arc found, which also occur in China. 
It breeds very late, young birds being obtained in Novendier. Yot 
yet jirocin’cd in Yezo. (Sn inhoe, ’Ibis,' 1816, p. :.'.M ct 1811, ]). 11.5.) 
ICl. I’liEHOX .siEBOtm, Temm. 

.Siebold’s Green I’igeou. Ja():<.n. wo-bato.' 

This bird seems peculiar to daj)aii; it is figured in the ‘Eauna 
JafX'iiica’ and received its name as a tribute to its discoverer. The 
native hunters attract it within shot by imitating it'' long and varied 
Too.' In Yezo it is found only during summer, where its scem.s to 
prefer moderately high woo led Idulls adjoining the sea-sliore, on the 
sands of which it freijiieiuly alights. It js a late breeding bird, two 
very \oang ones ha^lng been obtained in the Yokohama game-market 
in Decembia'. (Whitely, ‘ll(i.'.' l-stil. ji. 2hl; Swiiihoe, ‘Ibis,' lol5, 
p. 452.) 

102. CAunoi'iiAi; V ! \n liii.'.a, T. & S. 

Crow I’jgcon. .lap. T\ara.su-bdto.’ 
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Abunilant on Samshiioa, Toukivan Bay. The “^coo’ is loud and 
is accompanied by the Ijird spreading its tail and clashing its pinion 
feathers together. Seen also in Shikoku. 

163. CUCULUS CAXOEUS, L. 

Cuckoo. Jap. Tvako.’ 

This is supposed to lx* identical with the European Cuckoo, its 
habits and note being the sauie, but l)y some ornithologists it has been 
called C. canorinuf^. or the eastern form of the common Cuckoo. It is 
common about Fuji-san, and inhaliits Yexo in summer. It was 
obtained at Hakodate bv Commodore Perry's expedition. (Blakiston. 

This,’ l,s(i-y ]). Whitdy, Tl)is.’ 136T. p. IDo; Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 

ISTd, p. 

Sji.xiMiens in the Hakodate and 'r.mkiy.au 'Museums from various [206] 
localities. 

164. CreuLus POLiocEPiiAt.i's, Lath. 

Cuckoo. Ja]i. Mfo-to-to-gisu.' 

'J’his bird is a miniature of the preeediiig species, but is easily 
>e])aralde. as tiu' tra\’erK' l)ars on tlie Itrea't are much laoader an I tlie 
centre tail feather has seventeen alternate wliite spots, the tirst si.x 
being nearly (piposed aiul the last ])air being coudneiit. There is 
only a slight indication of >pots on the tail of i'. fniKinis. The male 
IS very much smaller, measuring oulv (it inche> from the shoulder to 
the end of th(‘ junion feathers against KiY inelus in (vnm/’p.s. The 
lemale is large and ineasma ^ 1^;^ inches from the shoulder. The chin 
and throat are grev. the briaist and belly white, with broad traverse 
black l)ars; under tail coverts plain, with a rufous tinge, rmmature 
birds spotted. The brea.st of the female is nearly black. 

The note is very different from the Cuckoo, being the syllables 
‘ho-hik-tuk’ constantly repeated as it flies from bush to bush.. It is 
V(‘ry restless, seldom remaining in the same place for a minute. 

This l)ird has the unfortunate reputation of possessing wonderful 
luedicinai (pialities. and is much hunted by the Japanese, a paste made 
ef the burnt feathers lieing used as a salve for cuts and wounds, and 
the bird I'laistcd whoh' or reduced to diarcoal is eatcii as a cure for 
consumption, cyt‘-diseasc and other dismalers. This bird is mentioned 
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liy Kiimpfer. He (-alls it a night hinl. luit has fortunately given a 
drawing of it with the Japanese name in Chinese characters, and has 
thus enabled us to identify it. 

jS^ieciinens in the Toukiyau Museums. 

in.T. Cucri.rs HortLAYAxrs, Vigors. 

Cuckoo. Jap. ‘Tsu-tsu-dori.’ 

This bird exactly resembles C. /•■u/mr-ep/iu/iis. but is much larger, 
the wing measuring 8 inches iVom tlie .-houlder. ft has the same 
number of spots on the tail, hut tlie\ are not so large. The bill is 
shorter and rather more curved. Its note is very deep and can be 
heard for a long distance. It resembles th(> .syllables ‘hoo-hoo’ twice 
in succession and then a jiatise. Specimens in the Toukiyau ^luseums. 

[207] 160. ITFUiocorcv.v I't ow. TIorsf. 

Cuckoo. Ja]i. ‘Zhifu-ichi.’ 

The liack of the mule i> 'latv Idaek. inclining to rufous. It has a 
white collar partially e.Meiiding round the ba(-k of the neck, the tail is 
harred like a hawk, and the breast i.- white, with scattered brown 
fc'athers and with large longitudinal dark bi’own 'tripes. J'he female 
is darker on the hack: the l(reast is a uniform reddish brown without 
stripes. It measures 8 inches froni the slioulder to. the end of the 
■jtinions. 

It is not sO (ommon as the other Cuckoos, hut fully makes up for 
it bv extra t'oeiferousne.ss and activity. The male is fond of ])erching 
on the summit of a dead tre(>. spreading out its wings, elevating its tail 
and repeating the word ■zhifu-ichi' (Jap. for ll), at (irst slowly and 
then graduallv faster and faster, until it cannot artictilate any longer. 
It then tmnhies off its pei’ch and Hits to another, and n‘[)eats the 
performance. 

The .Tapanc'e are -uper'titious (•oncerning this liird. as it is seldom 
seen near dwellings, and tl.(-\ lieliexi that it- \ isits to them ]K)rtends 
an earthipiak(‘, as its cry is thought to resendde the word 'ji-shin' 
Jaj). for •eartlujuake' ) , and it goes liy the namu of the ‘Ji-shin-teu,' i.e. 
'Earth(|uake bird." in some jiarts of the country. 

Specimens in the Toukiyau iltiseums. 
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167. Picus MAJOR, L. 

Spoflnl ’Woodpp.'kfr. Jnp. •'Akagera.’ 

Tin's is a European 'pei-ies. It inhabits the ^fain Fsland aurl 
ATzo, and has been found lu-eedina; on Fuji-san. ’'J'liis is the most 
abundant woodpecker. Speciiuens in tlic Hakodate and 'J'oukiyau 
i\rusonms. (Blakiston, This,' p. Whitelv. This.' 1807. 

]i. lO."): tSwinlioe, This.' 1875. p. 451.) 

168. Piers mtxor, L. 

Lesser Spotted D'oodjieeiier. 

Specimens obtained at Satsiiporo, in Yozo. bv iMr. Fuknslii. in tlie 
Hakodate Hnsfunn, and one in the Kai-takn-shi ^rnseinn in Shiba. 
Toukiyau. 

Of a skin sent to 'Mr. H. Seeliolnn, that gentleman remarked that 
it wa.s intermediate in color and form between P. minor of Xortli [208] 
Europe and Asia, and the small dingy race of West and Southern 
Europe. ('Seebohm. This.' 1S70. ]>. 50.) 

169. Piers LFreoxoTi’s. Bechst. 

IVhite-nimped Wooilpeek.T. Jap. ‘Oho-akagern. 

This is also a European specii";. and inhabits Southern Japan as 
Avell as Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate nid Toukisau Ifus'uims. 
(Blakiston. This.' 1862. |). .'kid: Wbitely as nrnii imt':. ‘Iris.' 1S67. 
p. 195; Swinhoe. ‘Ibis," 1S75. p. 15|.) 

170. Piers Kisi Ki. T. & S. 

Woodjiecker. Ja]>. ‘Ko-geni.' 

This species, which is supjiosi'd to be jieciiliar to Japan, was 
discovered bv Siebold. It semns generally distributed throughout the 
country, including Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau iMuseums. (Blakiston. 

Tbi.s,' 1862, p. 325; Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p, 451,) 

171. Dryocopl’s martius, L. 

Great Black Woodpecker. Jap. T\uma-gera.’ 

This is the European species. Is common in h ezo, but not yet 
tound South. Spc'ciineus in the Hakodate Mii<eum. ( Blakisron 
‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 325 ; Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 451.) 
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172. Gecini’s canus,. Gm. 

Grey-headed Woodpecker. Jap. ‘Yama-gera.’ 

Also a European species, which in Japan seems to be confined to 
Yezo. its place on the Main Island being taken by an essentially local 
species, G. awol-cm. Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. Blakis- 
ton, ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 32.6; lYhitelv, ‘Ibis,’ 1867. 19.5: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 
1875, p. 451.) 

173. GeCINI’S AAVOKEIiV. T. S. 

.Japan Green Woo<l|)eek('r. .Tap. •Awo-gera.' 

Described and figured in tbe ‘Fauna .lapouica.' Itav l)e dis- 
tinguished by its .'(-arler moustaclie. So far only found on tlu' Ifain 
Island, but probably inbabiis tbe southern islands also. 

Specimens from Yokohama in the Hakodate Museum; also in the 
Toukiyau Mitseuni. 

[209] Yunx japomca. Bp. 

Eastern Wryneck. .Tap. ‘Arisu.’ 

Obtained in Yezo and at Nagasaki and Fuji-san. Specimens in 
the Hakodate and T'oukiyau Museums. 

This bird also inhabit' China. (Swiuboo. ‘Ibis,’ 1874. ]>. 162.) 

175 . AU'EDO BENU AI.KXSlS. Giu. 

Kingfisher, .lap. 'Kaba-semi.' 

In the East tbi' kingfisher takes tbe ])bue of that of Eurnp(\ and to 
ordinary obsiu-vers might Ik* taken for it. It varies .'lightlv in size 
atid color. Seems to be generally distriliuted throughout .Japan, 
includ'ng Xagasaki and \'<'zo, in which latter locality it is onlv, 
however, a summer visitor. Eggs white and round; nest in a hole in 
a bank. Sptcimens in the Hakodate and ’roul.ivau Museums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis.’ 1862. p. ;>25; Whitelv, ‘lUi>,' 1867. p. 19G: Swinhoe. 
‘Ibis,’ 1S7 t. p. 152.) 

176. Gkuyli: (U TI AI'a. I'igors. 

Kingfisher. .Ta)). ‘Kahan-tcai.’ 

This fine kingfisher was given in thi' 'Fauna .Taponiea' as 
C. higiihi'h. It l're(|uents mountain streams, geiierallv in jiairs, lioth 
on the Main Island and Yezo; is orcasionallv found on the latter 
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island in winter. Spoeiniens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Musenms. 
(Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.’ ISM. p. 419.) 

Hi. Halcyon cokoiianda. Bodd. 

Kinglisher. Jap. 'Kiyau-roro.' 

The brilliant phiinage of this bird is sure to attract attention. It 
Is very Nociferous in rainy weather, w hen it.s niournful cry ‘l-hjauroro’ 
can be heard at a long distance. It is not nneoinnion on the Main 
Island, and is found also during tlie suiiiiiier season in Yezo. Speci- 
niens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Miiseiuns. (Seebolun, ‘Ibis/ 
ISTti, p. 29 .) 

118. EURY.STOJIUs ORIEXTAI.IS. L. (r) 

Jap. ‘Buposo.’ 

Until the present year we were inclined to regard tlie Japanese 
Buposo as a mythical bird. It is well known by name, but reported 
to be very rarely seen, and we thought it might be tlie Pitta mentioned 
in the ‘Fauna Jajionica.' In May last the elder Mr. (Ita procured a 
'pi‘eitneii at Nagasaki, w hieli is a Eurii-'i^oinm and jirubably urientalin. 
J’he younger l\Ir. Ota. on seeing this specimen, remembers having 
lound a feather of this same bird on Kaii-ya-san in Kii some years ago. 

IPb I'PEPA EPOfS, J,. (?) 

Hoopoe. Jap. 'Yatsiigashira.' 

This bird was included in the ‘Fauna Japonica' on the authority 
<d’ a Japanese drawing. 1\I. iMaximox itch noted having seen it at 
Hakodate in 18G1. (Blaki.ston, ‘Ibis,’ 186’^, p. ‘ 321 .) A specimen 
obtained oif the south-ea.st coast of Yezo in tiie Hakodate iMiiseum, is 
referred to this species pending careful comparison. 

180. ZoSTEROPS JAPONICA, & S. 

Jap. ‘Mejiro.’ 

Common in winter on the plains in the Main Island a.ssoeiating 
with flocks of Tils. It is a favourite cage-bird with the natives. 
Obtained also at. Nagasaki and in Yezo. 

•Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. ( Seebohni, 
‘Ibis,’ l.sli). j). -39.) 

181. CeRTIUA FAillLl.XRlS, h. 

Creeper. Jap. ‘Kiba.shiv> ’ 


[ 210 ] 
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Specimen from Hakodate was pronounced by the late Mr. 11. 
Swinlioe to be of the j)ale race ol Anioorland; tlio&e obtained in 
Yamato seem smaller and darker. (Wiiitely, 186 i, p. 196: 

Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1814, p. lo'i.) A specimen obtained at A'itsukuan 
agrees with the Yezo specimen. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tonkiyau MuA iiras. 

18'1. Hiuuxdo guttdkali. 3. Scop. 

Swallow. Jaj). •'J’subakuro.' 

(Irnithologists difler as to whether the common Swallow of China 
and Japan is sufficiently distinct from the European II. rustica to 
rank as a species or only spb->pocies. Its habits seem to be the same. 
It is generally distributed tlirouehout the Japan Islands in summer. 
Yest aluays in a house, wlierc a shell is pi-ovided for its accommoda- 
tion. Eggs long, white, spotte<l with red. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, 
p. 151.) 

Spi'iimens in the Hakodate' Museum, where i- also cne of II. 
[211] anicricunu obtained by Mr. X. Eiikushi at petropaulski in Kamsehatka, 
so it is (luite possible tin* .\inerican bird may occasionally lind its way 
to the Kuril Islands, it not to tlu' IMain Islands of the Japan group. 
KSo. Ci.citopJs i:i!YTHUOi'M;i A. S\kes. 

Imlian lied-rumped .Swallow. Jap. ‘Yajua-tsubakuro.’ 

Mr. 11. Seeboluu considers and I'nlicitlu as oulv 

syiioiuiiis lor this >pecies. (‘litis.' 1879, p. JU. ) 

It I' coiiiiiion altout Toukivau. w here it builds a ioug, bottle-shaped 
nest under the eaves ol buildings. Eggs six, white. Yot vet found 
in Yezo. Specimen in the Hakodate .Mu.seum from Touki^au; speci- 
mens also in the musciuns there. 

'Ehis bird is (onunon in I’oukiyau, but has only just liiscovered 
YokoJiama although thei-e ha\e long been many suinoiie places for it to 
breed. The lirst nest wa.s Imilt late in 1818, and scteral this year 
(1879.) 

18 4. COTYI.E RIl'AUlA, L. 

Sand Martin. Jap. 'Tsuna-nuiguri-tsubaiue.' 

So far. the only localities where tins bird lias been eoilectcxl in 
Japan are llakoilute and at Satsiiporo in YTv.o, at which latter place 
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?'lr. Fukuslii obtained a large series. It is probably to be found in 
luany other places. 

Speeimens in the Hakodate iluseuni. (Seebohm^ 'Ibis/ 1879, p. 

30.) 

185. CiiELiDOX BLAKisToxi, Swiulioe. 

Blaek-chinned Martin. Jap. •hva-inaki-tsiibaiuf.' 

This species was collected tirst at Hakodate, where it breeds in 
uundjers under overhanging cliffs and caves. It was described and 
named by the late Mr. It. Swinhoe in the proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, 186'^. p. 3'20, and in the This,’ 1803, p. 90. It was 
figured in tlio This,' 1874, Pt. ATI. It has been since fottnd in other 
part.s of Japan,— Fuji-san, Xitsukuau and on the suiuubt of Oiuini- 
sanjo-san in Yaniato — being the couuuon high mountain and clitls- 
niartin of the country. 

Spociiuons in Hakodate and Toukiyau Miisetuus. (Swinhoe, 
This,’ 1874, p. 151.) 

Eggs white; nest outwardly of niud, lined with grass and feathers, 
generally placed in a cranny of rock. 

180. t'ypsEEus PAciFicfs. Lath. 

White-ruinped Swift. Jai*. 'Yairi-tsubajiic.' 

Found both on the Alain Island and Yezo. Sjwcimcns in the 
Hakoilatc Aluscuiii. Swiulioe, 'Ibis,’ 1870, p. 331: Secl'Oluu, Tbi.s,' 
1879, p. 31.) 

187. Ch-etl'ka caedal'LTA. Lath. 

Swift. Jai). ‘Aiua-tsubaiiic.' 

This large heavy-bodied species is fouml in the Xitsukuau iiiotm- 
taij)'. Ji is couuuon in Yezo in suuiuicr. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum. Swiulioe, ‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 418.) 

188. t'APm.ULLOEs .JOTAKA, T. X S. 

Goatsucker. Jap. 'Yotaka.' 

Tills distinct species was ligured in the ‘Fauna dapoiiica, where 
it received a wrong luitivi' name owing to the Dutch pronounciatioii 
of the letter 'j.' It has Ijcen collected from tariou^ localities, iuclud- 
iug Yezo. 


[ 212 ] 
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.Speciiuens in the Hakodate and Toiikiyaii Mu&euins. (Whitely. 
■'Ibis/ 186T, p. lO.j; Swinhoe. 'Ibis.' l,s;(i, |). ;;;U.) 

Eggs 2 , white, patched with gi'ey, placed on the ground. 

189. COKVCS .TAPONKNSrs. Ep. 

Japan Crow. Jap. ‘Ha'-hibuto-gara'U.' 

This is the uuumonei't lard of the Crow fainilv in Japan. It is 
intermediate in ^ize between die Carrion Crow and the Haven, and may 
always lie dl.^tinguished b\ it' very heaiy liill. Wholly white and 
brown varieties are oc easioiially found. 

Specimens in tlie Hakoilate and Toukixau Wuseums. (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis.' ISb’!. }). Ji.j: Whitel\. •Jbis.' 18(il. p. '200.) 

Eggs five, green, with darker pateJies; cannot be distinguished 
from the ne.xt species. Eotli Imild a large nest of twigs in trees. 

]90. COJ.’VL'S ( OUONE, L. 

Carrion (Tow. .lap. ’liashibo'o-garasu.' 

This is the Carrion Crow of Eurojie. It seems to be generally 
distributed throughout Japan. Eound bneding about Yokohama and 
in Yezo. 

Specimen' in the Ilal<<'late am' Toiikiyau .MuseuiU'. (Swinhoe, 
■Ibis.' 181 1, p. 1.39.) 

[213] 191. Colit i s eoii-tx. E. 

Ha\en. Jap. ‘Watari-gaia.'U.' 

Sj'eeimeus of tbi.' bird obtained at Etui’U)). the largest of the Kuril 
Islands, all in the l\ai-taki:-'hi .Museum at isliiba. I'oukivau. and in 
the Hakodate Museum, the latter shot b\ .Mr. II. .1. -Snow. .'Seebohm, 
■Ibis.' 1819. p. ;il.) 

19’2. CoKVf.s i-.v.sTix.vrou. Coidd. 

Eastern Hook. Jap. ■.Mitama-gaiasu.' 

.\s tel the i‘niro|iean Hook ba.s oidy been obtained about I’oukivau. 
Specimens in the Hakodate jlill I’oukitaii .Miiseunis. (Seeboiim. 
■Ibis.’ 18 19. ]i. ;:l.) 

19:1. Couvi s D.triiiers, I’.ill. 

Jaikdaw. .Jap. ■ Kokumaro-garasu.' 

.\ lite sjieeimeii was found in a bini 'hoji at .ksikiisa, I'oukitau. 
agreeing with one of the tiguies in the ■Fauna Japoniea.' 
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194. CoRvrs xeolkctus, Swinlioo. 

Jackdaw. 

Tins was figured in tlie ‘Fauna Japonica' as the TOiiiig of 
(Ifiurtciis. hut the late ilr. It. Suinhoe described it as a di.'tinct fpecics 
intlie proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, IbGo. p. 305. 

19.5. PlOA 5EEDIA, Blyth. (?) 

Pied Magpie. Jap. Mfizen-karasn. 

.\ IMagpic was included in the -Fauna Jajwnica' under the name 
of P. ponlcn . from a Japanese drawing. The Japane.'<e sa\ 

that such a l)ird exists on tlu' island ol Kiusliiu : if .so it lu’oliablv i.s 
this species, which inhabits China. There are >pecimens in the Hako- 
date' 4Iuseum of a magpie oolk'cted by Mr. X. 1 ukushi in Kanischatka. 
th(‘ name of which remains undermined. 

19(1. Cyanopica CYAXt's. Fall. 

Blue Magpie. Jap. -Onaga-dori.' 

This bird i.- not uncom.mon on the Main Island (‘\en as far as the 
northern e.xtreinity. but it ha.s not been noiiced in X e/.o. 1- i'e(|uent.s 

marshy places. 

S])Ccimens in the Hakoilatc and '1 oukiyau Museums. (Suinhoe, 
‘Il)i.s,' 1817. p. 11.5.) 

I'F. X'rCIFRVGA CAllYOrATACTES. L. 

Xutcracker. Jap. -nosld-garasu. 

.\ specimen taken to I.ondon in 18(1-? was i.lcntified as the Europe- 
an l)ird. It s common on Fuji-san. ami in Xezo. 

SpeCmeiis in tin' Hakodate and 'roukiyau Xhiseums. (Blakiston, 
'Iliis.' 1S(V2. p. .3‘2().) 

i!>8. (i vRRrr.t’s BRAxnxi. Evesm. 

Jay. Jap. ‘Xliyama-kakisn.’ 

This bird was discovered to be a resident in \ezo in 186-?. It 
has not liecn found on the Xlain Island, where its place is taken by 
a. japonini.^. (Blakiston. This,’ ISf.'?. P- 3-20: Whitely. This.’ 1867, 
p. -fOO and Pt. TIT.: Swinhoe. -This.' 18:.5. p. 450.) 

199. (1 ARRrr.rs .TAPoxicrs, Bp. 

Japan Jay. Jap. ‘Kakisu.’ 


[214] 
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This Jay, whieli was given in the ‘Fauna Japoniea' as Garnilus 
glan'dariiis Japoniru.'t. is one of the birds ])eouliar to Japan, and ipiite 
a local species, not liaving yet been found north of tlic straits of 
Tsugaru separating the ilain Island from Yczo, where its place is 
taken by the preceding species (r. Brandti, whicli ranges to 
China and Siberia. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyan iluseums. (Swinlioe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 144.) 

200. Gafbi’lus bidtiii. Bp. (P. L. S. 18.10. p. SO.) 

J ay. 

The c.xistence of tliis species re<ts on the autliority of an Italian 
gentleman. (See letter by ^Ir. W. .V. Forbes. This,’ 1878. p. 401.) 
Probably an imported specimen from 1 

201. Sxriixrs cixER.vcErs, T. 

Greyish Starling. Jap. '^fuku-dori.' 

Breeds in holes in the fir trees about Kawasaki and Toukiyau. 
where it stays all the year round. F.ggs i)ale blue. Is common in 
Yczo during >uimm‘i-. (Wldtely. Tl>is.' 18(>1. p. 200; Swinlioe, 
‘Ibis.’ 1874, ].. I.IO.) 

Specimens in tiie Hakodare lluseum. 

202. Sxcitxfs si:ni( i:rs, Ginel. 

AVhite-headed Starling. .)a]i. ‘Chiyau-sen mnku-dori. 

[215] (>TiP specimen obtaine i Icy Ifr. Ola (taxidermist) of 4’oukitau 
from a liird-ca teller, now in the Kieou-iku Haku-but.su'kuwan collec- 
tion. 

203. SxrnxiA i-YiiiiiiooKXAS. T. ik S. 

Bed-cheeked Starlet. Jap. ‘Shima-miiku-dori." 

Generally distrilnited and migratory. Spe-eimens in the Hako- 
date and Toukiyau iMuscniiu.s. (Fdakiston. ‘Ibis.’ 1802. ]> -327 : Wiiite- 
ly, ‘Ibis,’ 1807. p. 201 : Swinlioe. This,'’ 187 1. ]), l.TI.) 

204. Laxits BfC'KPii.vi.us, T. & S. 

Bull-headed Shrike. Ja]). ‘^lodzii.’ 

Builds near ^ okohania in ^larch. Stays all the year round in the 
plains. Eggs five or six, yellowi.sh white, speckled with light brown; 
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Best of cloail grass and ta io^.. lined ’.vitli finest grass. Dfitaiiied alsr 
at Nagasaki and In Yezo. 

tipecimen^ in the IJakndat.- and Toukiyan itruscains. (White];'. 
'Ibis.' tSGt. p. 2(1(1; Sivinliee. •lids.' ls7.“», p, 4r)(t.) 

30.1. Laxii’S srP('.i;ciLTosrs. L. 

Shrike. .Tap. h\ka-niodzn.‘ 

This replaces L. hucpphnlvs on tlie plains at the foot ef Fuji-san. 
Obtained also in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate and Tonldya'a 
Itlnseums. (Sivinhoe, Obis,' l.ST.T. p. 4.50.) 

Nest large, made of dead grass; eggs 5 to 6, white, with a shade of 
brown; spots large; of a liver color, 

200, L.VXICS ESCCBITOR, Yig, (?) 

Snb-.spccies, ninjor. pall. 

Great Grey shrike. .Ta]i. ‘Oho-inodzu.' 

A single sp(>ciinen obti\inod at Ifakodate, in the .Alu'enin there, is 
referred to this -pecies pendini; pro]>er identification. (Seobnhm, 
‘This,- 1870’ p. dl.j 

207. Cvxxoi’Tir.A cyaxoiict \X'.. 4’. 

Flycatcher. Ja]). dfruvi.' 

This was figured in tba ‘Fauna .Tajionica' as two di-iinct species. 
The male as M iisiricdpo ■:rTininh’ii’ (• . and the female as MuH'ira i.n 
(/'iihirii. It is niigratorv and i' found in Shikoku. Main l.-lands. uinl 
Ah VO. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyan Aluseums. (Whitely, 
'This.' 1807, p. too.) 

208. Httalis T..vTinosTnrs. TlalTles. 

Small Grey Flycatcher. .Ta]i. bShima-modzn.' 

This was included in the ‘Fauna .Ta])onica, as Jf Ulrica rm rinorro- 
dlha. Tt is common throughout .Ta]ian. ini hiding Yezo. in suuuner. 

S])ecini(‘ns in the Hakodate and ‘roukiyau Aluseums. (ITIakiston. 
fills,' ISfi’f, ]). .017. as cht( n'o-dlhn : Ydiitely, ‘tliis.’ ISfii, p. 1!)0, 
ns rinnrn-aJ})fi : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.' 1874. p. 1-50: Seeliohm. ‘l.bis,’ 
TS70. p. r,i.) 

Note, — BiiMIm .^ihirira may cxi.st in .Tapan, and there are .some 
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speciinon.s in coHoctions wliich seem to diffci- sufficiently from 
latirostris. 

209. Xaxthopa'gta xarctssixa^ T. 

Xaroissus Flycatelier. Jap. ‘Kibitaki.’ 

This species does not always migrate, as a specimen was obtained 
north of Tonkiyau in December. Jt is common in Yezo during sum- 
mer. The female was figured in the ‘Fauna Japoniea' as d/". In/Iorharis. 

Specimens in the ITakodate and Toukivau Museums, (Blakiston, 
‘Ihi.s/ 1S6‘2, ]). blS; Swinhoe, ‘lliis.’ ]Ntt, p. 

‘210. dtusciCAPA HroiirAKi. T. and S. 

Flycatcher. .Ta)). ‘Ko-tsubame." 

Figured in tlu’ 'Fauna Japoniea.' 

■?11. TcHITREA PUIXCEI'S. T. 

Long-tailed Flycatcher. .Tap. 'Sankochiyan.' 

This, the most beautiful of the Flycatehers inhabiting .Japan, is 
very common on Fuji-san. It has not been found to roach Yezo in its 
tnigrations. Eggs .■). long, wliitc. spotted will: red. 

.Specimens in the Ifakodaie and Toukivau Jluscums. 

2T2. FraiTCROCDTi's ciXKUErs, Lafr. 

Grey Jliiiivet. .Ian. ‘Laifuri’ — ‘San-hiyaukui.’ 

Common on Fuji-san and in Yaniato, Xot known in Yc;;o. 
Flight and note resemble the grey Wagtail, for which it might ea^ily 
be mistaken owing to similarity of plumage. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toifidvau Jluseums, (Seebohm, 
Tins,’ 1879, p. 31.) 

213. Ampelis garrula. L. 

Bohemian Waxeving. Jap. ‘Ki-renjaku.’ 

[217] This European species, which inhal)its Xorth China, is not un- 
common in Y'ezo. luit has not yet been fo\ind soutli (d’ that locality in 
.Japan. 

Sjtecimens in tlie Hakodate and Toukivau Mu-eums. (Swinlioe. 
This,’ 1.S74, p. l-MS.) 

‘214. Ahpelis phiexicoptera. T. 

Bastern Waxwing. .Jap. 'Hi-ren-zhiyaku.' 
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This speciosj is fonml in Xorth China and Formosa, in- 

habits both tho iMain Island and Yezo, but on the latter island is not 
as common as the foregoing species. 

tSpecimens in the Hakodate Museum. (AVliitelv, This,’ 18T6, p. 

300.) 

XoTiT . — Pitta nijiiiplia is given in the 'Fauna Japonica’ from 
Korea. 

Oriolus s/J. — There are .la])anesc figures ot Orioles which are said 
to be found in Kiushiu, which, being the nearest portion of Japan to 
China, is the most likely locality. 

310. Pares .ater, L. 

Cole Tit. Jap. ‘Hi-gara.* 

Seems to be generally distributed on tlic iMain Island and Yezo. 
Flocks of this bird, Paria minor. Orestes Trivirgaius. Zosterops 
japonica and Puguhis janonicits common in tlie winter on the plains. 
Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Jfuseums. (Blakiston, 

‘Ibis,’ 18(i3, p. 331; AVhitely. •Ibis," 1801, p. IDS: Stvinhoo, ‘Ibis,’ 

1S14, p. lo.j : Sc’cbolim. ‘Ibis,’ 181D, p. 31.) 

31G. Pares palestris. L. 

Marsh Tit. Jap. 'Ko-gara.' 

Mas in lormer published lists given as P. ti-anisckatkenrls and 
P. horenlis. but Jlr. H. Seeliohm, wlio lias examined examples from all 
across the continents of Europe and .Vsia, comes to the conclusion that 
those names must only stand as sub-specics. Common on the moun- 
tains of Xitsu-kuwau, Fuji-san and Oliovaiiia. 

Sjieciiiiens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blaki.ston. 

‘Ibis,’ 18(i3. ]• 3'fl; M'liiiely, ‘ibis.’ 18(iti, p. 1D8 : ftjwinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 
t8i i, p. l.lt) : Seebolim. ‘Ibis," 18i'.i, ji. .‘)3.) 

311. Cares tuenor. T. ck S 

Lesser-Tii. Jap. ‘Shi-/.liilu-kara.' 

Breeds high iij> Oiiovaina and in Toukiyau. Seen comiiionlv on j^218] 
th(> plains near Teiikiyau in winter. Common in Yezo and on the 
iWaln T.sland. 

Specimen.- in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (M'hitely, 
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‘Ibis/ 1867, p. 198 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 156 : Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 
1879, p. 33.) 

Eggs white, spotted with red; nest built in a hole of a tree or 

rock. 

218. Pares varh'-, T. A- S. 

Japan Tit. ‘Yaina-gara.’ 

Keeps in the mountains both summer and vri liter in the south. 
Is not uncommon in Yezo during SLimiuer, A favourite cage-bird with 
the Japanese. So far not found out of Japan. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau ituseums. (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 321: Swinhoe, This/ 1814, p. 155. j 

219. Acredl'EA nut iKoA'i'A, Temm. 

Japan Lung-tailed Tit. Jap. •\A'o-uaga.' 

This >eems to be os'cntiallv a South Japan bird, — that is to sat', 
not ranging beyomi the Strait of Tsugaru separating A"czo from the 
main island. It breed.- on Fuji-san and visits the lower country 
arouml Toiddyau and Yokohama in winter. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston 
and Fryer, Tl>is,’ 18iS. p. 235.) 

220. AclOmfLA CALDATA. L. 

Long 'railed Tit. dap. •.'shima-wo-uaga.' 

'J’lii- the l-itiropeaii -pecie.-. winch in .lapan iia- not been yet 
lound south of I'ezo. where Jt is most abundant in winter. 

Specimen.- in the Hakodate M.-ueum. (Swinhoe. This,' 1811, 2'- 
15ti. ) 

221. .EoiTtl.VLL.-- ( O.N.SOBRINLS, Swilliloe. 

This Idl’d was de.-cribed by the late Mr. li. Swdnhoe from China ^as 
a new sjA'eie.-, but Mr. JI. Seeliohiu is ineliiied to eoiisider it only a 
sub-sjieeies of .1. [icnil ulciisi'^ of Earo 2 K‘. The only sjK'cimens known 
in .Jaiian are in the llakoilatc Museum, cullecied In Mr. F. Kinger at 
Kaga.saki in February. (Seebolun, ‘Ibis/ 1819, p. 33.) 

222. SiTT.v la liopuv. L. 

-Xutliateli. .Li]). 'Ki-iualiari.' 

[219] Sjieeimeiis eollecteil in Yezo have been sent to Europe for com- 
2 iarison, whieh although misnamed S. romlliu and S', uraknsis are 
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really only the European bird. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis/ 1863, p. 333: 
Swinboe ‘Ibis,' 1803. p. 99 ; Wliitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 196 ; Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,' 1874, p. l-r,? : Seebohm. 'Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34.) 

tSpecimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau iMuseunis. 
riie southern foriu ot this bird is much more rufous on the belly 
than northern specimens; it varies consideraldy in this respect, some 
sjjeciineiis being almost entirely rufous ami others from the same 
, locality showing tery little colouring. Xorthern speciiuens rarely 
have a trace of this colour. 

333. Accextoh elbidus, T. & S 

Accentor. Jap. ‘Kaya-kiiguri.’ 

(liven in the 'Eauna Japonica’ under the name of Accentor 
iitvdularis rubithitf. Several oidaiued at A'itsu-kuwau, Ohoyama and 
Fuji-san in winter, and also by -Mr. H. M’hitely at Hakodate. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Jluseums. (Whitely, 
‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 19S.) 

334. Ac'CEXTOU KEYlUEOPyOlLs. Swiuli. (?) 

Accentor. Jajc Tha-bibari." 

A live specimen obtained Iw Hr. t»ta, .sometbing resembling .1. 
cilpiniis. is attrilmtcd to tlii> >pccies, which is found in Aorth China 
and Eastern Siberia. Found high up Fuji-san. 

33b. -Vntul's VI 'A n.A'rt s. llodg. 

Tree-l’ipit. Jap. Tlimh.ui.' 

Tins Fipit breeds commonly on Fuji-san; eggs live, whity-brown, 
]>atched with red-brown. Very abundant on tiie plains in pine planta- 
tions in winter. Also found in Yezo. 

The late Dir. 11. Swinlioe idcntiiied a specimen sent him as 
Ib’pcAtc.s anilift. Sykes, wbice Dir. 11. See'oobiii says is ouE' a synonym 
of the Euroj)can bird Anthui> tririali'^. L. 

Specimens in tlic Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 34.) 

Xest generally placed on the ground, made of grass, lined with 
fine grass, or the fruit stalks of mo>s. 

336. Axthl's japoxicl's,- T. & S. [ 

Japan Fipit. Jap. 'Ta-liibari.' 
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In winter commonly about Yokohama. Specimens from several 
localities in Yezo. Mr. H. Seebolmi considers this species the same as 
.1. ludoLicioniis. Gm. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau ^luseum?. (Whitely, 
Hbis,’ 18(57, p. 1!JS : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1873, p. 119.) 

22 ' i . AxTurs cervixus, I’all. 

Pipit. 

Oljtained on the Knii! Inland' by i\fr. X. Fuku-^hi. Specimen in 
the Hakodate 3Hiseum. (Scebohm, 'IbiP 1879, p. 31.) 

228. Axthus, Sp. iue. 

Pipit. 

One specimen of anotlier .species collected by Mr. X. Fukushi at 
Satsuporo in Yezo, is in tlie Hakodate Museum. 

229. Motacilla japoxk a. Swinh. 

Jajjan Pied Waytail. Jap. ‘Seguro-sekirei.’ 

Mr. H. Scebohm considers tliat this bird may be divided into two 
species..!/, higens and .!/. /'iunreniiis. 

There are s])ecimen' froiu Toukiyau, Xagasaki, h'ezo and 
Kamscliatka in tlie Hakodiite Museum, also in the Toukiyau i'luseums. 
(Blakiston, Tl)is.' 18(52. p. 319, as hifjrn.^: Whitely. ‘Ibis.’ 1867, p. 
198, as liKjcnrc Sifiitlioi>. 'Ibis,' 1871. p. I.IG. jiijionicn.) 

230. iMoT wtr.i.A bo.viu t. \. L. 

Gri'v Wagtail. Jaj). ‘1\ i-M‘kirei.' 

This is the same a> J/. inclanopc of Pallus. It breeds on 
Fuji-san and in Toukiyau in the thatch of liouses. Eggs dirty white, 
spotted with greyish broveu. It inhabits the neighlK)urhood of Xaga- 
saki, and also Yezo. S|ieeimens in the Hakodate and 1'oukiyau 
iMuseunis. t Bl.dd.'toii, 'Ibi.-,' I.s(i2,[). Suiiihoe 'Ibis,' 1.S7 I, p. 

l.-ii.) 

231. C-VLAiioiiKtim: orikxt.'.lis, T. & S. 

Ea>tern Ib-eil-Thriidi. Ja[i. '( )ho-yo>lii.' 

The largest of the Heed -warblers, seems geiierallv distributi'd 
wherever there are reed ))eds throughout Japan, including Yezo, 
during bummer. ^iale \ii\ vociferous, .'inging during mooidight. 
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Speciinens in tlie Hakodate and Toukiyaii Mu8euni!<. (BlakiHon, [ 221 ] 
‘Ibis,’ 186'?, p. 317 : Seebolini. ‘Ibis/ 1874. p. 153.) 

2o2. Aceocepiialus, BisTinoicEPs^ S-winlioc. 

BIack-Eyel)rowe(I Eot'd-wrcn. Jap. ‘Ko-yoshi.’ 

This is tlic same as i'ninmodijta maocl-i. Schrcnch. In habits 
and song it is a miniature of the preceding species, but frequents the 
Kaya instead of reeds. Inl.abits the ilain Island and Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau lluseums. (Swinhoe, 

‘Ibis/ 1874. p. 154. as C. mmcVt: Seelwlim, ‘Ibis/ 1879, p. 35.) 

233. Cettia caxtaxs, T. tk S. 

Japan Xiglitingale. Jap. ‘Hguhisu.’ 

Tliis bird is well knoun to all Japanese, and is a common cage- 
bird witli them, l>eing valued for its song, which is not c.xtensive, 
but the few notes are sweet. Commences to sing about Toukiyau the 
last week in rehruary. Is resident throughout the rear in Southern 
Japan, but summers onlv in Yev.o. Specimens in tlio Hakodate and 
Toukiyau ifuseums. (Whitely. ‘Ibis.’ 1SG7, p. 197.) 

^Ir. H. Secbolirn is of opinion that Ti. cftifanx and !F. ranitlldn^! 
are liut one species, the smaller exajuples being usually females. This 
opinion is deferred to. and conse<)uenfly SnJirrtriii i 'miiUauft of the 
‘Fatina Jajtonita’ included in fonnor ])ublishcd lists ( Blaki-ton, 'This.’ 

18(;'1. ]■). 318. and Wliit<dv, This/ ISlil. p. 197) is bei( mnitted. 

234. UuosTTTFXA SQUAjiiCEPS. Swinlioc. 

Seal y-h ead ed G ra s.— W i-en . 

ScTC'ral specimens at Fuji-san in summer. Specimens in the 
Halmdate i^Iu scum, collected 'n Yezo. (Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1874, p. 

TJ). et 187 7, p. 205, pt. lY.) 

23.5. CisTTCoi.x rt'nsTTAXs, Frank. 

Fan-tail Warbler. Jap. ‘Senniu. 
iVIr. H. Scebohm has named a specimen sent him as above, which 
be remarks is a prior name to C. Schoeniroln. Bonap.. and we presume 
that ('. briDinciceps. figured in the ‘Fauna Japonica/ must also be re- 
ferred to this species. 

Specimen in tlu' Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums from Tou- 
kiyau. (Seebohm, ‘Ibi.s,’ 1879, p. 37.) 
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[222] Builds a deep, frail nest bv ireaviiio; tooetlier the leave^ of the Kaya 
with the down from the flower of the same plant. A bird obi^erved 
building in Octoljcr. Bemains aland Yokoliama all the year round. 

236. CiSTICOLA, (?) sp. 

This bird is common in the marshes about Yokohama and Tou- 
kiyau. creeping about the reeds and aquatic thickets, but i.s difficult 
to catch. It is larger than the preceding species, but otherwise re- 
sembles it, excepting that it has no black on the under.side of the tail. 
Length, o^/k in.; wing, 2)4- Song rcsemhles that of the grasshopper 
warbler. 

237. Locustella fasciolata. Gray. 

IMolucoan Smoky Eecd-Tlirush. 

This Mr. H. Scebohm says is tlie true name for CaJamodyta 
linsttlaris of Wallace, and Cnhimolieryc fiimif/fita of Swinhoe. 

Specimens only yet obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate IMuscum. 
(Swinhoe. ‘Ills.’ IkfO. p. .332: Seelohm. ‘Ibis.’ 1819. p. 3.').) 

23S. Loc'I'sti:li.a ociiotf.x.sts. tlidd. 

Heed-Wren, Ja)). ‘Shima— eimiu.’ 

The late Hr. It. Swinhoe idcntiii(‘d a .specimen from Hakodate as 
LocufttoUn xiihecriliiohi (‘This,’ 181 1. p. 1.13) which he had previously 
considcren to be 7>. odioicnsis. (‘Ibi.'.’ 1863. ]>. 98. He also d(‘scribed 
Arundrftia.r Itlah i.-fnni in the This,’ I'oi 1876. p. 332, fig. 1, ]d. YTTT.. as 
a distinct s])e( !cs. tl r. H. Sechohm. however, is of opinion that the 
former is tlie adult, and tlu' latter tlm young of one speci(‘s. 

S])ecimens in the Hakodate Iluseuni. 

239. LocfSTF.T.L.v L.vxCKOT.ATA. Tcnim. 

H im i nu t i VC G ras.s-Wren . 

The late Wr. Tl. Swinhoe identified this from a specimen sent fron 
Hakodate. (This,’ IST-l, p. 419.) He also was convinced that L. 
licndormnli (C'assin, Proc. Phil. Ac. S.. lS.->8. p. 36) was identical with 
this species, which opinion is shared by Hr. H. Sechohm. (‘Ibis,’ 
1879. p. 36.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate iVruseum from Yezo. 

240. LOCt'STEBLA, ? 

Specimens .from Eturup. 
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■?41. PirA'FLOscoprs coikjxatus. T. & S. 

M illov.-W'ren. .lap. ■lfel)o>o.’ 

Tlip most (Dinnion of tliiV ppinis. both on tlie ^Fain Island and 
Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyan lliiseiims. (Blakistou, 
Hbis,’ 186-2, p. .311: lYhitely. ‘Ibis/ 1861, p. 191.) 

-24-2. Pha-lloscopfs xaxtiiodkyas, Swinhoe. 

Willon’-M'rcn. 

Specimens obtained on Fnji-san, and in Yozo. One sent to Mr. 
H. Secbohm for identification. Pesemhles the preceding, but is larger 
and greener; the song is different, being very soft and sibilant. Ob- 
served breeding high up Fuji-san in July. 

Specimen in the Hakodah* and Toukiyan Museums, 

’21.3. Ptiylloscopfs nopFAms. Rla'iu®. 

Willow-Y'i'cn. 

The late ]\Ir. P. Swinhoe -aid ho had seen a specimen in the 
TiOydi'n iMuseum from Xagasaki ('Ibis.' 1861. )>. 3;1;1). and Mr. H. 
Seebolim mentions skin- in tlie collections of Lord Tweeddale and JFr. 
Dresser from .lapan. ('This.' 1819. p. ;16.) 

■244. PtiYLLOscoPFS Swinhoe. 

IVillow-Wrcn. 

iMr. H. Secbohm mentions a -jiecimcn laladled --nakodato. -I May, 
186.-)" as being in Ijord Twc)‘ildah''s collection. Clbi-,' 1819. j). 36.) 
This specimen would probablv ba\e been collected by l\[r. 11. IMiitely, 
but the s])ecies was not included in bis li-t ])ublisheil iit tlu' 'Ibi-' for 
1861. 

■24.-). Troglodates fujiigatfs. Temm. 

Japan Wren. .Tap; ‘Ifi.'osazahi.^ 

Seems to be generallv distributed throughout Japan, including 
h ezo. Southern exain])les an- giMierally darker ami -mailer than 
Yorthern. 'Mr. 11. Secbohm con'iib'r< the .lapan Wren a- iiirermeiliate 
between tho-e of Cashmere ami .Vepal. and tlu‘ Canadian species. 
(‘Ibis,’ 1819, }). 31.) 

Specinu'ns in the Hakodate atid Toukiyan Dhismims. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibi.s/ 1814, p. 15-2.) 


[ 22 . 3 ] 
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■i46. IJliOULUS JAi'ONICCS, Bp... . 

Japan Eegnlus. Jap. ‘Kikn-itadaki.’ 

[224] Specimens obtained on the Main Island, Kinshiu and Yezo, in the 
Hakodate and Toukiyaii Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis/ 1862, ji. 320; 
'Whitely, ‘Ibis/ 1867, p. 106: Seebohm, ‘Ibis, 1879. p. 37.) 

Very common on the plains about Yokohama in \rintcr. 

247. Ctxclfs pallasi, T. 

Pallas’s l)ip]>er. .Tap. ‘Kaba-garn.su.' 

Common on iiinuntain >treams boili on the i\rain Island and 
Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukivau .Mu.seums. (Swinboe, 
‘Ibis/ 1875, p. 140. ) 

248. Eritiiacus akahige. T. & S. 

Robin. .Jap. ‘Komadori/ 

Breeds on high mountains on the Jlain Island. Is a favourite 
cage-bird with the natives. Siebold in the ‘Fauna .Taponica’ reversed 
the native names of tin's and the following species. iM. Maximovitcli 
mentioned having obtained a specimen of this bird at Hakodate. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukivau Mu.seums. (Blakiston 
and Pryer, ‘Ibis,' 1818. ]>. 2.')0.) 

240. Ei?ithacu.s KO.MADoitr, T. &- S. 

Robin. Jap. '.Vka-bigi.' 

This species rests on the authority of the ‘Fauna .Taponica,’ but 
native ornithologists say that it is not a lesidtmt in .Tapan, those 
occasionally seen in ea.ges being obtaineil from Korea, which is home 
out by the fact of its being the most expensive live bird sold by the 
dealers. 

250. Larvivora, cyane, Pall. 

Blue and 'Wiite Robin. Jap. ‘Ko-ruri.’ 

Breeds on Fuji-san, but is not common. A single specimen 
obtained at Hakodate is in theiMuseum there. (Blakiston and Fryer, 
‘Ibis/ 1878, p. 239.) 

Is very shy and wary. 

251. Ianthia CY.VNCRA, Pall. 

Robin Bluetail. Jap. ‘Euribitako.’ 
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In B'intor only about Yokohama: in summer high up Fuji-san and 
in Yczo. Also found at Yagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston, ^225j 
•Ibis/ 186-Y p. 318 ; Whitely, -'Ibis/ 1867. p. 197.) 

2.J-2. Calliope cAiiTsciiATKENSis, Gm. 

Eobin Eubythroat. Jap. ‘Yogoma.’ 

Several specimens in Yezo and the Kuril Islands in the Hakodate 
iluseum. (Blakiston and Pryer, ‘Ibis/ 1878,, p. ’239.) 

•2.33. Euticilla aukorea, Pall. 

Ecdstart. Jap. ‘Zhiyau-bitaki.' 

Yumbers winter on Olioshima (Aries Island). Fomid also at 
Yagasaki and in Yezo during the summer season, and occasionally in 
winter. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and doukiyau Aluseums. (Blakiston^ 

'Ibis/ 1862, p, 318: Swiulioe, ‘Ibis,’ ISio, p. 149.) 

Common aliout Y okohama in the autumn, but not abundant in 
winter. 

2o4. PraTINCOLA INDICA, Bljth. 

Indian Stoneehat. Jap. ‘Yobitaki. 

Closely allied to the European species ruhicola. Breeds on Fuji- 
san about YYimanaka Lake. Found at Yagasaki; very jilentiful during 
summer in Y'ezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Aluseums. (Blakiston. 

•Ibis.’ 1862, p. 318: Whitely, ‘Ibis." 1861, p. 197: Swiuhoe, Ibis, 

1814, p. l.l.l. ) 

2.30. Pitta, 8p. ine. (1) 

Ground Thrush. 

rUla nijmiJha of the ‘Faima Japoniea' was based on a drawing- 
taken bv a Japanese artist at Yaga.saki from a bird said to hate been 
brought from Korea. I’he late Mr. E. Swinhoe found such a bird in 
a cage at Chefoo. (This.' 1814. p. 446.) 

256. Monticola soi.iTAiii.i, Miill. 

Blue and Bed Eoek-Thrush. Jap. Tso hiyo-dori.’ 

Found almut rocks on the coasts. Yery abundant on Hatau 
shima, Idzu. Oeeasioiially seen about the roofs of houses m the settle- 
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[226] 


inont of Yokohama in wiiitcTS. Common during .'Ummers in Yezo. 
Obtained also at Xagasaki. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston. 
Obis,’ 1S62. p. 319: Whitely, ‘Ibis/ 1861, p. 199: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 

ISIH !’■ loi-) 

Very common on the Bonin Islands. 

251. Hypsipetes AHAuiforis. T. & S. 

Brown-Eared Ballad: lAical •Scrcecher.’ Jap. ‘Hiyo-dori.’ 
This bird, familiarly known lyv foreign icsident.s as the ‘Screech- 
er,’ seems generally di'tributed throughout Japan being found at 
Yagasaki, the island of Shikoku, the country arf)und Yokohama, 
T'amato, etc., and in T'ezo. where an occasional oiii' has been observed 
even in wituers. Specimens in the Ilakotlate and Toukiyau 31useums. 
(Blakiston. This/ l.sp>. p. ;j2U: Whitely, This,' 1861, p. 191) : Swin- 
hoe. This,’ 1814, p. lo8. ) 

Xest placed in a hush made of twigs, moss and roots, and lined 
with liner roots; eggs 5, pinkish white, spotted with liver-red. 

258. Tunni's sibeiucus. Fall. 

Siheiiaii T'hrush. Jap. ‘Man o-zhiro.‘ 

This bird 'va,- lig tired oidy in its immature plumagi' in the ‘Eauna 
Japonic;!.' and wa- oljtained oid> in that state at !lakod;it(' m 1861. 
/■dult idrd- iia\e now hceu colhxtcil at Euji-san. and one sent to Mr. 
il. .Secholim tor ( (pinjuiri-oii. -.1 heaiitd'ul 'ongster. 

Specimen' in the llako<late Museum. (Blakiston, 'Ibis,' 1863, 
j). 98: Seebohm. ‘Ibis/ 1<Sl5, p. 31.) 

•i59. Tumu'.s pai.i.idls. Gmel. 

Pale Thru.sli. Jap. VShiropara.’ 

This thrush was given in the ‘Fauna -Japonica' as Tunlus doidias, 
and Mr. It. li’hitely, following this e.xample. gave the same name to a 
specimen iiftaincd In him at Hakodate, {‘lid'.’ JS(il. j), 199.) 

Sjx'cimeiis have .-■mce been oldained on tlu“ Main Island and at 
Yagasaki. ( Blaki'tmi and I’rvir. ‘ibis,' ISPs, p. ‘lit): Seebohm, 
‘litis/ 18T;, p, . ) 

Eot uncommon in hamhoo thickets in winter about Yokohama. 
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260. Turdfs c-vedis^ T. 

Thrush. Jap. ‘Kuro-tsugu’ and ‘Ko-ke.’ 

A allied liy tlie Japanese a.-^ a cage-bird for its fine song. Breeds [227] 
eominonh' on Tuji-sau. Xest almost wholly of moss, and often on a 
.-tump or again-t the si'le of a tiec. Eggs live, of a greenish or reddish 
white, patched all over with amher-hrow n. Found also at Xagasaki 
and in Yezo. ' 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukivau Museums. (Blakiston, 

‘Ibis,' 1802, p. dli) : IVhitely, ‘Ibis,’ 180T, p. 190.) 

201. ' TfUniS NAUMAXNI. T. 

lled-tailed Fielilfare. Ja}i. 'Akazhinai.' 

This Thrush does not seem to be abundant. -M r. (Ita has obtained 
it from Fuji-san, and specimens in the Hakodate Museum, collected 
in the neighbourhood, have lieen compared with China examples. 
(Blakiston and Fryer. ‘Ibis,' 1818. p. 241.) 

This species was formerly confouiuled with T. fu^catus. (See 
Editor's note. This,' 1802, p. 019.) 

202. Turdus oiisct'Kfs, Gmel. 

Eyebrowed Bale Thru-h. 

This was figureil and (le.-erihed in the 'Fauna Ja])onica’ as T. 
pu/lciiti, and is a common .T.peeies in (.'hiua and .'sibei'ia. The Museums 
in Japan are without examples. 

20J. d’uimrs ciiiiYsoi.Ars, T. 

Thru.sh. Jap. 'Akapara.' 

dJiis T brush varii's much in the darkness of the throat. Speci- 
mens from Xaga.saki, Yokohama, and Yezo. in the Hakodate Museum, 
have been compared with China examjiles. Also in the Toukiyau 
Museums. (Whitely. ‘Ibis,’ 1807, p. 199; Blakiston and Fryer, 

‘Ibis,’ 1878. p. 241.) 

Breeds on Fiiji-san; sweet songster; seen in the plains about 
Yokohama in winter, generally solitary. X’est placed in bu.shcs made 
nf gra.-,s, moss and twig^; eggs d. light bluish-green, speckled all over 
"ith small sjiots of j'eddish-brown. 

201. Turdus i'u.scatus. Fall. 

Eastern Fieldfare or Frown Thrush. Ja[i. •Chixauma.' 
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The most common species of Thrush in J apan. Y ery abundant in 
winter about Toukiyau and yokohaina. and some found in winter in 
[228] Yezo. Als o oldained at Nagasaki. Specimens in the Hakodate and 
Toukiyau Aluseunw. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 186:2. p. dlO: Sirinhoe^ 
Hbis/ 18(4. p. 15?.) We do not know where tliis breeds. 

265. Oreocincla vabia, Pall. 

White's Thrudi. Jap. ‘Yui-ejinai.’ 

One of the few, if not the only Thrush ranging from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific across the continent of Europe and Asia. It is exposed 
for sale in considerable numbers in the A'okohama market in winter. 
Obtained also at Xaga-^aki and in Yozo. Specimens in the Hakodate 
and Toukiyau Aluseums. (Swinhoe. This/ 18?7, p. 144.) 

Obtained at Fuji-san in July, where it was most probably breed- 
ing. It has no song, only a soft plaintive whistle consisting of the 
syllable ‘see,’ which can be heard for a long distance; very shy, but can 
easily be attracted by imitating its whistle. 

266. Alauda Japonica. 

Japan Lark. .Ia[>. ‘Hibari.’ 

Xotwithstanding Aortliern China is .ro prolific in species of larks, 
this is the only one yet identified as belonging to the Japan Islands. 
There is some \ariation in size, but all the e.xamplos sent to the late 
Air. II. tSwinhoe were pronounced to be of the one sjiecies, and that 
species not known as an inhabitant of the neighbouring continent of 
Asia. It will, however, po-sible turn out that other .species are to be 
found in Japan, becau.se the probability is that at any rate stragglers 
are blown over from Korean. J’lie .-pecie.s under this lunding is common 
throughout the country, ineiuding I’ezo, and had been found breeding 
on Fuji-san. Sj)ecimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Altiseums. 
(Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ lS62, p. o2? : Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 186?, p. 20J : 
ywinlioe. This,’ 1814, p. 161. ct 18??, p. 145.) 

Kest placed in the grass; eggs 5, thickly speckled with dark brown. 

26?. OtuCOUVS ALPLSTItlS. L. 

Shore Lark. 

Although inhabiting ..America a.- well as Europe, and being com- 
mon in Alougolia, this bird is only eiititlcAl to a place in this catalogue 
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from being included in the ‘Fanna Japoniea’ on the authority of a 
Japanese drawing. 

368. Ejibeeiza ciopsis^ Bp. 

Japan Meadow-Bunting. Jap. ‘Hoho-zhiro.’ 

This is the most aljundant Bunting on the Main Island, and one 
of the few birds which remain on the plains to breed. It seems equally 
common in Yezo, and is found also at Xagasaki. Piebald and other 
varieties are not uncommon. It is the E. cioides of the ‘Fauna 
Japoniea.’ 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Tonkiyau Mtiseums. (Blakiston 
‘Ibis,’ 1863, p. .338 : Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1861, p. 303 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 
1874. p. 161 ; Seebohm, ‘H.is,’ 1879, p. 38.) 

Xest made of dry grass, lined with fine rootlets, placed on or near 
the ground; eggs 5, whitisli to brownisli-wliite. and scrawled over 'wnth 
black; very variable. 

360. EvtBEBizA prcATA, Pall. 

Painted Bunting. Jap. •TToho-aka.' 

Breeds on Fuji-san, Common in winter around Yokohama. 
Tolerably abundant in Yezo. 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate and Tonkiyau Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis,’ 1863, p. .‘>38: Whitely. 'Pus,' 18()7. p. 303: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 
1874. p. 161.) 

310. EwBEBIZA ELEG.VXS, T. 

Bunting. .Ta]). ‘Mivania-holto-zhiro.’ 

This is not a cnnnuon bird, but the most beautiful of the .Japan 
Buntings. It is said to be obtained at Yitsu-kuwau, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Yagasaki. 

tSpecimen in the Hakodate and Tonkiyau Musertms. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

’371. EvtBERIZA BUSTICA, Pall. 

Bustic Bunting. Jap. ‘Kashira-daka.’ 

This bunting is very cominon in the Southern part of the Main 
Island in winters, and in Yezo in suniinors. It ranges across Siberia 
to Yorth-east Europe, and an occasional straggler has Ix'cn taken in 
England. 


[ 229 ] 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. ( Blakiston. 
‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 328: Whitely, ‘Ibis,' 1861, p. 2(*2 : Swinhoe, ‘Ibis.’ 
1874, p, 161.) 

[230] 273 . EaIBERIZA PEESOXAT.A., Pall 

ilasked Bunting. Jap. ‘Awozhi.’ 

A very common bird all the year round about Toukiyau. Breeds 
on Fuji-san ; nest g-enerally placed on the ground, made of dead grass. 
Eggs five, Avhitish, with brown patches and darker spots. Common in 
Yezo, where it seems the earliest in s])ring and latest in autumn of all 
the Buntings, some few remaining during winter. 

Specimens in tlie Hakodate and Toukiyau ^luseums. (Swinhoe, 
‘Ihis/ ISU, p. 161.) 

273. Eaibepiza Arm-OLA, Pall. 

Bunting. Jap. ‘Shinia-awozhi.' 

A specimen obtained liy Mr. A’. Fakuslii in Yezo. and one procured 
at a bird 'ho]-) in 'I'oukivau. are in t'te riakodate .Mnseinn (Blakiston 
and Prver. ‘Ibi'.' 1878. p. 243.) 

274. EjrBEHizA vAurABii.is. T. «S: S. 

Bunting. Jap. ‘Kurozlii.' 

Bather common on Ohoyama in winter. Al'-o obtained in Yezo. 
S])e(•imen^ in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (.Swinhoe, 
‘Ibis,’ 187o. p. 4.")(k ) 

27o. E.mp.huiza sin.rTi n.-ATA. T. A S. 

Bunting. Jap. ‘Yojiko,’ 

S('em< to be a southern lord, being common on Fuji-san in .hine 
and July, few being found in Yezo. It is a cage-1)ird with the natives. 
This bird migrates in winter. 

Specimens in tlie Holo date and Toukiyau Museums. (Whitely, 
‘Ibis.’ 1867, p 203: Blakiston ami Fryer, Mbis," 187S, p. 243. 

276. EatBEiiizv bctila. Pall. 

Buddy Bunting. Jap. ‘Shima-nojiko.' 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Ja]xinica.' 

277. Embeuiza yessoexsis. Swinh. 

AYzo Bunting. Jap. ‘Yabikaburi.’ 
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This Eeed-Biinting is found in grass siramps in Tezo during 
summer. It has also been obtained at Fnji-san in July. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Toukivau iMuseums. When first discovered, in 
1861, it was taken to he E. minor. Widd. (Blakiston, This,’ 1863, p, 
bO.) The late fitr. 11. Suinhoe, however, described it as seen later 
(‘Ibis,’ 1874. p. 161), and it has since been figured in the •'Ibis/ 1879, 
pt. I., and iHr. IT. Seeltohm has ajipended some remarks. (‘Ibis/ 
187 0. p. 30.) 

'178. IvUBKIilZA slUOENK LL'S. Llllll. 

Heed Bunting, dap. ■Oho-jorin.' 

Common in the Yokohama game-market in winters. Found in 
Vezo ill summer. The late iMr. R. Bwinhoe described a specimen sent 
him from Yezo as a neiv species under the name of Schoenicola 
pyrrkuiina, and it was figured in the ‘Ibis’ (‘Ibis/ 187G, p. 333, pt. 
VIII.), but Hr. 11. Seebohiii considers E. palustris of Savi, and S. 
pyrrhulina, as only forms of the Reed Bunting oi Europe E. 
tScJioenicoh, differing solely from tliat tpye in having thicker bills, and 
not entitled to rank aliovo sub-speci(‘s. (Seebohm. ‘Ibis/ 1879, p. 40.) 

SiKvimeiis in the Hakodate and 'I'oukiyau ^lusimms. Thousands 
congregate in tlu' rei'd lu'ds, tog(“tlier with tlu‘ loregoiiig. in winter, 
eating the seeds. 

'HO, ri,i;eTuoi’[iAXE.s xiv.\r,is, L, 

Snow Bunting. Jap. 't’ki-liozbiro. 

A specimen is in tiie Hakodate IMuseum. obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

•180. Frixgilla moxtifkixgilba, L. 

Brambhng. Jap. ‘Atori.’ 

Large flocks are found in winter near Yokohama and Toukivau 
and it is not uncommon in Yezo. If is the same as tlio European 
species. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Whitely, 
•Iliis/ 1867, p. •101: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 1874, p. 160.) 

'181. Passer moxtaxus. L. 

Tree-S])arr()w. Jap. ‘Suzume.' 

This is the common house-sparrow of Japan. Eggs very variable. 


[ 231 ] 
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Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Musemns. (Blakiston, 
Hbis/ 1862, p. 321 : AVhitely, ‘Ibis/ 1861, p. 202 ; Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 
1811, p. 145.) 

[232] 282. Passer eutilaxs. Tomm. 

Eusset Sparrow. .lap. •Xiimai-Miznm<‘. ) 

This may be called tlie wild sjtarrow of .(apan, beiiip generally 
found in uncidtivated districts. Jt doubtless migrates. It is ocear-ion- 
ally brought into the Yokoliama market from Ko.shin. 

It ’is not uncommon m Yezo. Tliis species is well figured in the 
‘Fauna Japonica’ under the name of P. riismtua. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blaki.ston. 
‘Ibis/ 1862, p. 328: Swinhoe. This/ 1811. p. 145.) 

283. Ciieorospiza K.vw.Ar..v]i[BA. T. cA: S. 

Japan Goldenwing. Jap. ‘Kaliara-hilia.’ 

This bird is figurd in the ‘Fauna Japonica.' Yezo specimens 
identified by the late Vi*- F- Sn inhoe. Mhitely. ‘Ibis,’ 1861. p. 202: 
Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 1814. p. 160.) 

Specimens iu the nakodat(‘ and Touhivau Miweinns. Breeds on 
Fuji-san wlicre it has heci obtained in .summer. 

Procured singly or in jraii's. Beak, tiesli colour in summer. 
Afuch. large and less brightly colored than the following species. 
Tire figure given in the 'Faima Japonica’ is very good. 

284 . C11LOROSP12.V sixxc'A, L. 

China Goldenwing. 

This is the Fringl'la iawamhibn-niinor of the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ 
It is found in China, while the former species is not. that is to sav, 
unle^is they have been confounded, ilr. IT. Whitelv included this in 
his Hakodate lists, and considered it the most common of the two 
species. (‘Ibis/ 1861 p. 202.) AVe have e.vamincd specimens from 
Yikoham.a Toukiyau, Fuji-san, Ohoyama and Xagasaki. 

The measurements given in the ‘Fauna .Taponica' convei-ted into 
Engli.sh inches are — 

KawarnMba, — 6.02.x3.6.5. 

Kn ica rnliiba-m i >1 of=si n Icn . — ,5.20x3.20. 

Mr. H. AVhitely’s are respectively 5.1.5x3.50 and 5.12x3.25. 
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Very gregarious, keeping together in flocks of a hundred or more. 

385. Chrysomitris spinds, L. 

Siskin. Jap. ‘ila-hiba.’ 

This bird, extending in range across tlie whole continent of Europe £233] 
and xVsia, is common in Japan, inc luding Yezo. It is caught in large 
numbers by the natives for caging. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston, 

This,’ 1863, p. 331: Whitely, This,’ 1867, p. 201.) 

386. Linota linarta, Linn. 

Mealy Eedpoll. Jap. “^Beni-hiha.’ 

Specimens from Yezo were identified by the late Mr. E. Swinhoe 
as ^^gioVnus 'borealis, Temm. (This,’ 1871, p. 160), and it is generally 
admitted that 'this bird is an inhabitant of Yorth China and Japan. 

387. Linota rufescens, Yiell. ( ?) 

Lesser Eedpoll. Jap. Tvo-beni-hiha.' 

In the Hakodate Museum are specimens collected in Yezo of this 
or the preceding species, or both. The late Mr. E. Swinhoe con- 
sidered that one of the specimens sent him was this species, which he 
called ^giothus Jinaria, L., and his note says: — ‘’This species is 
easily distinguished from the last by its smaller size, by having less 
white on the rump, and scarcely any edging to its tail feathers. The 
Hakodate skin agrees with home-shot specimens.” (This,' 1871, p. 

160.) On the other hand Professor Alfred Xewton, in the number 
of his new edition of “YarreH's British BircL," published .Vovember, 

1876, considers this S])ccies to be confined to Western Eurojie. There 
is another form /Egiutlius exilipes, of Dr. Cowes, smaller tlian the 
Mealy Eedpoll, which one of the Japan birds — if there arc really two 
— may turn out to be. 

288. Ledcosticte bkunneinuch.v. Brandt. 

Ground Finch. Jap. ‘Hagi-mashiko.' 

This bird is common in flocks about Hakodate in winter, and has 
been found there as late as May. Mr. X. Fukushi obtained it on the 
Kuril Islands in July. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Whitely, 

This,’ 1867, p. 202 : Swinlioe, Tbi&,* 1875, p. 150.) 
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389. USAGUS SANGDINOLENTUS^ Temm. 

Long-tailed Eose Finch. Jap. ‘Beni-niashiko.’ 

[234] A coninion bird in Yezo and at iSiiLu-kuwau and Fuji-san. Speci- 
mens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston, ‘Ibis,’ 
1863, p. 338 : Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 203 : Sn inhoc, ‘Ibis,’ 1871, 

p. 160.) 

29U. €.ai:podaclis ROSErs, Fall. 

Eose Finch. Jap. ‘Oho-niashiko.’ 

Specimens shot in Yezo; olhers purchased from bird shops in 
Toukiyau. The late Mr. E. Srv inhoe, to whom one was sent, pro- 
nonne-ed it to be of this species. (‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 145.) 

Spceinio'is in the Hakodate Museum. 

291. Pyeriicla enuc'Le.vtor. Linn. ( ?) 

Pine Grosbeak. Jap. ‘Ginzan-mashiko.’ 

The I\ai-taku-sh; department possesses a bird said to have been 
obtained in Yezo, probably of this species. 

It is quite possible that ihe Scarlet Grosbeak, I\ enjthhia. Pall., 
which ranges across Siberia is far as Kamschatka —a much smaller 
bird— niay also be fouml in Japan. 

393. Goccothkaustes Japoxicls. Bj). 

Japan Hawlincli. Jap. ‘Iliiiii.' 

Seen al;out Yokohama in winter; tolerably > ominon in Yezo. 
.Spcciu'cns in the Hakodate and Toukiyau ittuscuin". (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 
1867, p. 201: Swinhoc, ‘Ibis.’ 1871. p. 160.) 

The separation ot this as a sjieeies distinct from the European 
C. vulgaris. Pall., is (pie^tioncd l)y ornithologists, but the late iMr. E. 
Swinhoc retained the name in his paper on the "Birds of Chefoo.” 
(‘Ibis,’ 1875, p. 131.). 

393. CoccoTmiAi',sa'E.s rKimoxATL's. T. & S. 
iMasked Gro.sbeak. Jap. ‘Ikaru.' 

This bird, described originally from Japan in the ‘Fauna 
Japoniea,' like the preceding and following species, is also an inhabit- 
ant of China. It ih found commonly on Fuji-.'an in July. It has a 
pleasing note, and is capable of being made verr- tame. Examples also 
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obtained in Yezo. (Whitelv, ‘Ibis/ 1867, p. ‘261: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis/ 
1877, p. 115.) 

Speeimens in the Tonkiyau Museums. 

CoccoTiiEAL’STEs MCiANEErs, Gmel. (?) 

Black-tailed iTi-osbeak. Jap. ‘Shima-ikaru.’ 

The Xi}ou-iku Haku-huLSu-kuwan has a sj>ecimen obtained from 
a bird dealer in Tonkiyau about the si-te of japoniciis. The bill is 
yellow, tipped with black. Head and neck black all round as far down 
as 12 niillimetres behind the eye. 

295. LoXIA ALBIVEXTfilS, Hwliili. 

Swinhoe's Crossbill. Jap. ‘Isuka.’ 

The late Mr. E. Swiuhoe described the representative in Xorth 
China of the common Crossbill of Europe, L. curvi rostra. L.. as a 
distinct species. (P. Z. S. 1870, j). 467) . Ornithologists doubt the 
white belly distinction being sulticient to give it more Hum a sub-specific 
rank. It can stand, however, till farther observation clear up the 
question. Out of a collection of .specimens made in Yezo. and now 
in the Hakodate Huseuui, .Mr. Swinhoe's identification was made. 
(Swinhoe. ‘Ibis.’ 1875. ii. 450.) 

A'ery common in the year 1878 about Toukiyaai and Fuji-san. 
Specimens in the Toukivau .Miis<-imis. 

296. PYni!lll l,A OlilENTALIS. 4'. ik S. 

Hastern Hulllliiih. .lap. •'I’eri-uso.' 

^■alued much by Japanese as a cage-bird. Found in winter about 
Yokohama; heard on Fuji-san in July. Not uncommon in Yezo. 
S|)ecimen.s in the Hakodate and Tonkiyau Museums. (Blakiston, 
‘Ibis/ 1862. p. :j 28: Whitelv. ‘Ibis.' 1867. p. 20.']: Swinhoe’ ‘Ibis/ 
1874. p. 160.) 

297. YyCXEA SCANUl.YCA, L. 

Snowy Owl. 

A live specimen brought into HakodaO'. obtained in the ncigh- 
Ivuirhood on 29tli Xov., 1879. is probably the first recoidt'd instance of 
this bird in Jajian. 

298. Xixox JAPOxicrs. T. .S. 

Brown Hairy-footed OmI. Jap. 'Awoba-dzuku.’ 


[ 235 ] 
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This peculiar owl was described in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as 
Sfrix liirsuia japonica. It is not uucoiumon in summer about Yoko- 
hama, and a specimen in the Kai-taku-shi Museum is said to have been 
[236] obtained in Ye./o. Mr. E. Swinhoe remarks in his Chefoo notes (This.’ 
1874, p. 433) that the northern race is larger, deeper coloured, and 
less rufescent than that of Southern China. 

Specimen in the Hakodate Museum. . ; 

299. SYEXii ii ulu’ESCENS, Temm. 

Owl. Jap. ‘Fukurou.’ 

Mr. H. Seebohm has named a specimen sent him as S. uralense, 
sub-species fucescens. (This,’ 1819. p. 41.) 

This is the most abundant owl met with in the neighbourhood of 
Toukiyau. It is found also in Yezo, wliere the specimens are lighter 
than those from the South. Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau 
Museums. (Whitely, Tbi^,' 1867. p. 194: Blakiston and Fryer, 
‘Ibis,’ 1818. 2). 246.) 

Yest in a hole in a tree; eggs two to tlirec, very round, white, 
but generally soiled; 2 inches long and o indies in circumference. 

300. Asio ACCiPiTiUNUs. Pall. 

Short-Eared Owl. Jap. ’Ko-mimi-dzuku.’ 
li.lcrably common in Yezo, jnobably also on the Main Island. 
Specimens in the Hakodate Museum. (Mliitely. This.’ 1867, p. 195: 
Blakiston and Fryer. This, 1818, p. 216: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 41.) 

This is the OLu>i hrucliyotus of many ornithologists; is found near- 
ly all the world over, and a migratoiy bird. 

301. Asio OTUs. L. 

Loiig-Eured Owl. Jap. ‘Tora-fu-dzukti.’ 

Yot uncommon alwut Yokohama; also found in Yezo. Specimens 
in the Hakodate and Toukiyau ^lliiseiims. (Whitely, ‘Ibis,’ 1867, p. 
195: Blakiston and Fryer, ‘Ibis,’ 1818. p. 216: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 41.) 

This is the 00/.s vuhjnris of former nomenclature. It inhabits the 
greater part of the coutiiicnt.-. t)f Europe and Asia and Ymrtheril 
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Africa. The Xorih American representatiTe is usually considered a 
distinct species. 

302. Bubo igxavus, T. Forster. 

Ilaule Owl. .Jap. ‘AShirna-fnkurou.’ 

This is tlie Jl. of most autliors inhabiting Earope and [237] 

Asia. 

The A'amasliita-TTaku-hntsu-kuwan Jluseum possesses a live ex- 
ample, and a specimen obtained in Yezo is in the Hakodate JIuseuiu. 
(Blakiston and Prver, This,' 1878, p. 247.) 

303. Scops stictoxotus. Sharpe. 

Owl. 

A specimen sent from Hakodate was pronounced by the late Mr. 

R. Swinhoe as of this species, distinct both from S minia, and 
japonicust. It remains to hi* seen if there are not two species of there 
diminutive Owls in .Japan. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau l\Iu«eums. (Swinhoe, 

This.' 187.1, p. 448.) 

304. Scops SKiriTORQUES. Sdileg. 

Owl. .Ta]i. Hho-ko-no-ha-dzuku." 

This Owl, tolerably almndant in AAzo. was identified from there 
liy the late Air. T>. Swinhoe ('This,'’ 187,1. p. 448.) 

Specimens in the Hakodate Aluseums. 

30,7. Scops semitorpues-als.ior. 

Large specimens fi’om Yokohama and Toukiyau only. Hakodate 
specimens being small. 

Wo have thought it best to separate the two forms provisionally. 

300. .Vqi'ila ciiry.s.vftup. L. 

Golden Eagle. Jap. ‘Tnu-washi.’ 

Tliis is included in the ‘Fauna Japonica’ as .!. fitlva. on the 
anthoritv of a Japanese drawing. A live specimen at the Kiyou-iku 
Haku-hutsu-kuwan, and one obtained in the Aokoliama game market, 
are attributed to this species. The Haku-hutsu-kuwan specimen had 
at first a white tail, which changed to greyish brown, conspicuously 
barred with black, 
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307. Habiaetes albicilia., L. 

White-tailed Eagle. Jap. )ho-zhiro-\vashi.’ 

This is the common fishing Eagle of Japan. In Yezo it is numer- 
ous on those parts of the coast most Ireqiiented Ity minion, it also 
breeds there. The Ainos keep it in confinement in wooden cages, in 
the same way as they do young bears. 

[238] Specimens in the Hakodate and 'ioukiyau .Mmeunis. 

308. IlALTAirirs PELAsact's. Tall. 

Abirlhern Sea Eagle. .la]i. ’( tlio-washi.' 

The existence of this line h’.aglc in Ja}ian. — the authority of the 
‘Fauna Japonica' having been ilouincd by soiiie ornithologists, — is 
now confirmed by the Kiyou-iku Haku-hutsu-kuwan havme: received a 
.specimen from Kafu-shiu. 

The Hakodate Museum contains specimens from Kam.schatka and 
the Sea of Okhotsk. 

309. Pandion iialiaetus. L. 

Osprey. Jap. Ali.sago ' 

The OsjU'cy builds n.'ar Yokohama on Saru-shima. where it re- 
mains the year round. .V '[leOmcn collected liy iMr. E. Tlinger at 
Xagasaki was found to agree with one in the Hakodate Museum col- 
lected in Yezo. 

3H). ^IlLVES IIEE.WOTIS. d’. it: S. 

Elack-Kared Kite. Jap. ‘Tonbi.' 

This common bird in the east is found in nundiers throughout 
Japan. It is very useful as a scavenger. The nest is often placed in 
a Cnjptomrrin, and is composed of a largo platform of sticks, with bits 
of rag, paper, etc., lining. Xidification in the neighbourhood of 
Toukiyau commences early in iVlarcli. the young, however, not leaving 
the nest before June. Imys two large eggs of a dull white, with liver- 
coloured blotches. Hpeciinens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau 
Museums. (Blakiston, This,’ 18G2. p. 311; M'hitely. •'Ibis,’ 18G7, p. 
191: Swinhoe, ‘Ibis,’ 181-t, p. 150.) 

311. Spizaetus nipalensis. Hodgs. 

Eagle Buzzard. Jap. ‘Kunia-taka.’ 

This fine bird breeds on Ohoyama. wIktc it remains the vear 
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round ; it can easily bo attracted within shot by imitation of a monkey’s 
cry. Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Hakodate ^luseuni. Also in 
the Toukiyau Museums. 

el’i. AucTIIBUTEO LAGOPfS, Gm. 

Eough-legged Buzzard, da]). 'Keashinusuri.' 

Specimens obtained at Hakodate, in the museum there, arc re- 
feiT(‘d to this sjiecies. 
dl3. Bl'teo japoxiucs, T. & S. 

Japan Buzzard. Jap. ^\ka-nosuri.' 
d'here is a little doubt a.s to tin’s bird ranking as a species, it being 
considci’od by some ornitboiogisG as P>. iihnn'i Hodgs. ^Ir. J. H. 
Giii'iiev i> of f.jiiniou thal the pal.' form ligured in (lie ■I'aiiua Japonica’ 
as immature, is merely a less rufous pha.se of plumage. A specimen 
was sent to IMr. Seebolmt early in 1878. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Blakiston 
and Prycr. ‘Ibis.' 1878. p. ‘248: Seebohm. ‘Ibis.’ 1879. p. 41.) 

814. Bt'TEO HEJIILASIUS. T. &' S. 

Buzzard. Jap. ‘Oho-nosuri.' 

This rests on tlu' authority of the 'Fanna Jai)i'niea." where it is 
figured. 

31.'). BuTvsTfR iNDtrcs. Gniel. 

Buzzard. Jap. ‘Sashilia.' 

Vei-y common in Tamato and Shikoku, where it is almost the only 
Hawk to be seen at certain sea.sons. As yet not found, in the nortli. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42) 

It was given in the ‘Fauna Japonica.’ as PoJioniis poJiojcnys, 
which now drops into a synonym only. 

■410. Perxis PTII.ORIIYXC1IU.S, Teium. 

Japan Honey-Buzzard. Jap. ‘Hachi-kuma.’ 
lYlien the ‘Fauna Japonica’ was published this was considered to 

be identical uith the Honey Buzzard of Europe, which it ha^ proved 
not to he. (Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, p. 42.) 

■>1". Aster PAiJ’viBARirs. L. 

Goshawk. Jap. ‘Oho-taka.’ 


[239] 
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This is the bird most used by the Japanese for hawking, a sport 
which was much practised in the feudal times, but which is little kept 
up now. 

Obtained at Xitsu-kuwau. 'Uoukuau. Yokolumia. and in Yezo. 
Specimens in tlie Hakodate and 'I'oiikiyau .Museiuns. Seeliohm. Tl)i^,‘ 
specimens in the Hakodate and 'I'oukvau Mu>eum;-. (Seebolim, ■|l)is.' 
1819, p. 4-1.) 

[240] 318. Accipiter xisfs. I.. 

Sparrow-liau k. 

This is a common bird both on tlie iMain Island and Yezo. Ts also 
used for hawking. The Japanes(‘ call tlie male ‘Konori’ and the female 
‘Haitaka.’ 

Specimens in tlte Hakodate and Toukiyau i^[llsoums. (Blakiston. 
This/ 1862, p. 314: Whitelv, This,' 1861. p. 194.) 

Authentic specimens from Japan are in the collections of Lord 
Tweeddale and Messrs. Salvin and Godman. (Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1819. 
p. 42.) 

319. Accipiter gul.iris. T. & S. 

Hawk. Jap. ’T'ume.' 

Figured in the ‘Fauna Ja](onica." Obtaimnl in Yezo bv Com- 
modore I’errv's expedition. (Su inhoe. ‘Ibis.' tso:;. p. t4;l. ) Other 
.specimens siiue obtained. (Seebohm. ‘Ibis,’ ISib. p. 1-0 It is con- 
sidered by some as only a large form of .1. Teinm. 

Specimens in the Itakodatc and Toukivau Museums. Sjwcinicns 
form Xitsu-kuwau and ’rsugaru. 

3‘20. Cerciixeis TixxrxcFLUs. 

Sub-sp. japonicus, T. & S. 

Japan Kestrel. Jap. ‘Magpiso-daka.’ 

Deferring to opinions of leading ornithologists, this bird is only 
given the rank of a sub-s|X‘cies of the European Kestrel. It seimis 
common enough in the south, including Xagasaki, Imt examples have 
not yet been obtained in Yezo. 

■Specimens in the Hakodate and 'roukivau ^luseums. (.Seebohm, 
‘Ibis,’ 1819, p. 42.) 
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Eggs 5, reddish-white, patched with red-brown; often builds in a 
hole in a cliff or bluff. 

321. Htpoteiorciiis subbuteo, L. 

Hobby. Jap. ‘Chigo-hayabusa.’ 

Tolerably abundant in Yezo. Specimens in the Hakodate 
Museum. (Swinhoe, This,’ IS (.5, p. 448: Seebohm, ‘Ibis,’ 1879, 
p. 42.) 

322. Htpotriorchis hisalon, L. 

Merlin. Jap. ‘Kotcu-genbo.’ 

Very common on the Main Island: probably the most numerous [241j 
HaAvk in Yezo. 

Specimens in the Hakodate and Toukiyau iMuseums, (Stvinhoe, 

‘Ibis,’ 1877, p. 141 : Seebohm, This,’ 1879, p. 45.) 

N.B. — II. aniurensis was wrongly admitted in the catalogue of the 
Birds of Japan published in the ‘Ibis,’ 1878. 

323. r.vLCO PEREGiiixrs. Tunst. 

Peregrine Falcon. Jap. •llavabusa.’ 

This Avidely distrilmted bird, although resident in Japan, is believ- 
ed not to be used by the natives for baAvking. 

Specimens collected in Yezo are in the Hakodate Museum. 
(Blakiston, ‘Bus,’ 1862. p. 314: IVhitely, ‘Ibis.’ 1867. p. 194.) 

324. ClRCE'S CYANIXS, L. 

Hen-Harrier. Jap. ‘Teuchi.’ 

Common in the Avinter at Susaki, Toukiyau: in summer in Yezo. 
Speeimeiis in the Hakodate and Toukiyau Museums. (SAA'inhoe, 

‘Ibis,’ 1875. p. 448.) 

325. Cuu ES sPii.oNOTL's. Kaup. 

Harrier. 

Specimens obtained in Yezo in the Kai-taku-shi at Shiba, Tou- 
kiyau, and in the Hakodate Museum. One procured at AAvomori was 
identified by Mr. R. Swinhoe. (‘Ibis,’ 1877. p. 144.) 

Also in the Toukiyau Museums. 
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By P. V. Dickixs. 


[^Read March 9, ISSO.} 

I am unable to accept the principles upon which the new scheme 
for romanizing Japanese, as set forth in Mr. Satt>w's recent ijaper, is 
!)ased; and venture, therefore, to lay before the Society tlie grounds 
of my dissent, concluding, as I think 1 am hound lo do, with a state- 
ment of what I conceixe to he a more rational and exmx euient mode of 
transliteration. 

Of late years, orthographical s\ stems have been <liscussed upon 
scientilic lines, and practical rules estal>lislie<l fur tlu' recording of 
articulate .sounds by more or less clear and simple methods. The 
nearly unanimous consimt of European orthographers and philologm's 
lias established the supremacy of phonetic over etymological svstems of 
writing and spelling, and the differences that exist— and very wide and 
serious they are — among those who have made a spi'cial study of the 
subject, relate almost wholly to the practical application of a law or 
Tule itself well-nigh universally accepted and which may he formulaied 
in the following terms:— 

An alphabcl AioaUI ronsid of n.s few letters us jios.dble. hee.ihnij a 
due mean between porerty and redundancy, and each tetter should have 
n constant value irkch should ahvays be yiven la it. 

Bid an universal alphabet exi^t, the xvhole .sciem e of orthographv 
would be .summed up in this law, each articulate sound of human 
speech being represented by a di.-.tinet symbol. But in the use of the 
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roman alphabet, which does not represent the whole of the articnlate [243] 
sounds in any language, the law requires modification and must be thus 
expressed : — 

An alpliahel in roman should co)isist of as many letters and com- 
bmatiun-i of belters as are heces-^ary to represent the articulate sounds of 
the lunyuage to vehieh it is applied and no more; and each of suck 
letters and combinations should have a constant value which should 
always be given to it. 

The first law is better exonplified in the Devanagari than in any 
alphabet I am acquainted with. 

The second law is, I believe, moie strictly adhered to in the 
modern orthography of Spanish than in that of any existing European 
language. 

Orthograifiiy. however, does not aim at moie than recording 
articulate sounds; accent, empha.sis or tone cannot well be represented 
by letters, and the quantity of vowels in roman can only be marked 
by signs or b\- doubling the vowel to represent the quantity when 
this is louyr. 

• That a right and convenient orthography is a matter of no 
inconsiderable ijiiportatice will rcadiiy be a(lniitte<l by all who have 
giveu any thought to the subject. The evils resulting from an ini- 
IH'i-fect, clumsv and obscure sy-tem are surticicntly 2'atent and att'eet 
not nierelv the ju'csent but each sucicetling gvmeratou. confused 
aiul uncertain orthography, such as that of our own language, follow- 
ing no law. phonetic or other, ami stulfcd with useless and false ety- 
moh)gics. not onlv renders the education of the masses vastly more 
dillieult than it need be. iiut stands in the way of ouisches and our 
lit(‘rature bi'ing aikviuately known ami a[qircciated by foreigners, to 
our and their (I dare to say) great and permanent harm. It is a 
luoiistrou-- absurdity to siiell •lough,’ •though,' •[dough,' •rough,’ and 
'through.' — live totally distinct .rounds — with the same letters •ough,"' 
not one of which has its pro[)er value given tvi it. for the normal 
English 'u' is that of •[mt.'^full.’ etc., not that of "gun.' ‘dull,’ etc. 
bireat, however, as the absurd itn-s and incoiiveniemos of our orthogra- 
phical system ai'e, it is a question whether the inconveniences of any 
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very fonsiderable change of it would not be greater, and I cannot say 
lliat 1 am nrcpared to welcome any revolutionary modification which 
might require too large a sacrifice on our part in the interests of 
[244] posterity. With the Japanese language, however, the case is altogether 
diifereur. There wc have to deal not with the reformation of an ex- 
isting, but witli the creation of a new, roman ortiiograph. and there 
is no reason why the best possible sy.stem in that character should not 
b<‘ adopted. 1 have enunciated the law which is admitted by Euro- 
pc‘a]i philologers and orthographer.s to from the only proper orthogra- 
])hical rule, and which is essentially phonetic in principle. I need 
only cite as authorities the Spani.sh academy, the spelling reformers of 
Germany and such names as Jla.x .Miiller, Skeat, Morris, Sweet and 
Ellis, Blit the kune, translitcrators of Ja})anese, wholly ignoring Euro- 
pean orthographical science, look upon the phonetic principle as of 
merely subordinate \ alue, and liase their system mainly upon etymology. 
Their view seems to be that, .so far as the Japanese language at 
• least is concerned, the writing and spelling of words should rather record 
facts in their hi.story than afford a clear and certain guide to their 
pronunciation. It is with great dittidence that 1 venture to oppose 
niv own opinion to the deliberate exptession.s of such well-known 
scholars as Mr. Satow and Mr. Chamberlain, but I cannot think they 
are riuht in this luaitcr. 1 am not aware of anv neculiaritv in the 
Japanese language imolving projuiety of a different orthographical 
treatment of it from that of other languages, ami T shall, in the sequel, 
try to show that the new s>.stcm cannot be justified by the plea of any 
special jiractiial convenience or need, on the paid of Japanese scholars 
or the general puiilic, foreign or .laiiancse, being met by it. The basis 
of Japanese orthography mu.-t. 1 believe, be phonetic, as is most as- 
suredly the ba.-is of Kuropi’an 'cieiitifie — or, to use a more fitting c.x- 
pressioii — rational orthograpli\ . Efunologv is an important and most 
interesting science, but with it. in my opinion, the symbolization of ar- 
ticulate sjieeclr has no concern wiiatever. Orthography is, strictly 
.speaking, an art rather than a science — the art of recording language — 
and, while using the simplest available means, should he based upon 
the fewest, clearest and most constant rules. Great as the ■ficientific 
interest of etymology undoubtedly is, its practical value is small, while 
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the aflvantages of an uncomplicated orthograpliv are of the highest 
moment to the millions who are concerned with reading and writing 
tlieir language, and have little or no need of being reminded in the 
S]ielling of each word of facts in its history. A word, indeed, al- 
lihai)ctieal!y written upon an etymological system, is a mere Chinese 
(haraetcr composed of alphalictic elements: r-xmely a monstrous sort of 
livlirid not in any ea>e to lx' created, and only to he accepted when 
already existent under inevitable need. 

In addition to these general, there are, to mv mind, special, 
nhjeetions to the propo.sed sy.stem of transliteration. The Japanese 
iroha is (mainly) a syllabic aljdiahet wholly unfit for representation 
^’jlhthicalh/ in an alphalxet of a different kind. In uttering the word 
Aokohan.a' tve simply recajxitulate the syllable itoha characters of 
which it is composed by name, hut as UTitten in roman the characters 
ar(> not pronounced nomimtUn but are used as symbolic representations 
of sounds. ’’The transliteration of Iroha into roman must follow the 
laws of the latter alphalxot. just as in making a translation, however 
literal, from Japanese into English, wo follow the syntaefical and 
other rules of English not of Japanese grammar and composition. 
Eut tlu‘ kana translitcrator> tran.sl iterate more than literally : — it is 
if jmttiiig Ja])anese into English they gave indeed the English 
ei|uivalent for the Ja]ianeM words, hut arrangetl the former in the 
order nuiuired by Japanc>sc svttfax — sometliing of a eonvenicnee pos- 
-'ii!\ to Japanese scholars, Init a plan utterly tinsnitahlc for the general 
imhlie or for general purposes. 

^ly t'ciitiirotis criticisnt upon Mr. Satow’s essay,, or rather upon 
the orthograph.ieal jtortion of it. — for with that alone do I feel myself 
eonijxetent to deal, — is Itased upon the understanding that the scheme 
^et fortl) in it is intended for universal acceptance not only among 
foreigners, hut among the Japanese thetnselves when they shall have 
the wisdom and the courage to discard botli the Chinese character and 
their own l-ana. 

•My opinion is, and tong has been, that not all the reforms hitherto 
made in Jiifxan ar(‘ collcctivelv of anything like the importance that 
itttaehos to a romauization of the language. I have not space here to 
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do more than indicate the grounds of my opinion. My own experience 
of the language i^ that the difficulties met with in its acquirement are 
almost wholly difficulties of decipherment. The best scholars among 
ns read the easiest and most clearly ]iriirtod Japanese painfully; the 
most intelligible handwriting is a mystery save to perhaps a do/.en 
Europeans, and probably not a single European can handle the Japa- 
nese bnish with the ease of a very ordinarily educated, native. Few 
natives e\eii (I have often made the I'Xperimeut jean read the coiiimoii 
boohs with fluency, — can read phra.scs or lines at a glance as we can 
in English : each character cr word must bo singled out by eye and mind 
and separately jicrceived and comprehended. A native clerk, acquainted 
with roman, who for some time was in my employ, ami who had to 
translate or cojty for ino numerous legal documents written in Japa- 
nese, a.s well as make extracts from hooks, was induced by mo (chiefly 
for my own convenience) to use roman in all transcriptions from his 
own language. I found such transcription, after a little practice as 
easilv legible and intelligible as similar matter in French or German 
wotdd he. I could indeed run the eye ov(‘r them with almost the same 
case a-, over English do( nmeur-. with immense saving of time and 
entu-gt. And tlii' thoingh the ma ior [)art of sm h tran.sci inlioti con- 
sisted of ,'^inico-.Ta]ianc.--( . Xoi on!\ was thi^ result achieved, but tiie 
clerk himself .•■ooii canu* to prefer his romanized transt riptions to copic^ 
or originals in the Japane.se charaett-r. In short, after much ponder- 
ing over a subject that has been matter of reflection with me during 
many years, T,am persuaded that the romanization of japane.se would 
do more toward perfecting the eivilizatory changes now in progress, 
by facilitating the education of the jtcople of Jajian in the more ex- 
tended sense of the e.\pres^ion. and by enabling them more easily to 
nnder.stand and he understood by the rest of the world, than the whole 
mass of reforms that have taken place since the downfall of tlic 'I’oku- 
gawa dynasty. The education of the people would l;e rvdieved of at 
least two-thirds of the difficulties that at pre.sent attend upon it, the 
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spread of knowlcd^-e would l)ecome possible, and political reforms,^ with- 
out uliieh any real or poriuanont advance of the nation is not to be 
dreauKHl of. W(inld tluis lax-ouie feasible. I cannot dwell lono-er on 
tb-o advantages that would restilt rroiii the ehang’os: tliev are sntfieicntlv 
obvious, and. indetal may be easily realisc-'d by imagining for a moment 
tlie efu'et in a country like England of an adoption of Japanese modes 
of rejn'esenting the language in a written form. I shall, however, men- 
tion sliortl'- one benefit that would almost suredy be brought about — 
an immense one. tluiugh of a jiurely literary eharacter — the arrestment, 
namely, of the degradation of the language actually in rapid pro- 
.gress, indeed, Jaimnese is fast disajtpearing as a written lan- 
guage. and becoming replaced by a splay-footed and inharmonious 
s])eeies ol brolum-ilown t’liinese. difHeiilt of comjiosition and more 
so of coniju'iiiensiou. I'liis jiarticiilar kind of degradation is 
only possible >o long as Chinese eharaeters are employed ; the 
lalse mintage cJ' current writers would of necessity eiaise when 
they fonud themselves oblig(‘d to use Japaiu.-so mah'rials — not 
more Chin(‘se signs — to e.\j>res= their ideas witii. In the term 
‘dai)anc‘so matm-ials" T of course include siuh Sinieo-Jai)anoso words 
us have i)('eu satietioned hy sidtb-iem usage, 'riiere are ample stores 
ol such maierials in e.vistouee v itbout having l•eeo^n■s(■ to mere sign- 
( omhinations which instnu-t tiu' eve railier than ila ear. and which 
Widen the lireaeli — idreadv too vide — hetweeci tlie written anil sjaiken 
hingnages. indeeil. 1 should like to see tl'.e ii-e of even ailmittc'd 
t^inieo- Japanese restricted as mueh as pos.-ihie; m-w eomhinations 
'uiglit. i think, be madi' in nearlv all ca-es of purely -lajtanese clement.s. 
with th(‘ result of a mueh n.ort' haimonious and imieh more' intelligible 


'As iiiaUeis arc, it apjicars to me tliat the govcnumait is iliifting more 
and more into the hands of a set of t>iireaueiiitie oli.gari lis. among whom those 
"dio liave been in Kurojie or America, and Iiave there in'eome tinctured with 
western ideas, not very completely understood, will have the greatest influenee, 
anil will he. at the same time, the least in unison with their eoimtrymen. 
Political |)owpr cannot he vested in the hands of the nia-sos without eon- 
eoniitant edinaition. wliiidi iti anv sufficient degrc'c is im]>o--'>ihh‘ so long as 
almiit sev'ii tears study is necessary tor a native to la'eoiin iiropeilv lonveisant 
With the actual modes of writing his own tongue. 
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language tlnn ritlieiwisc be attainable.- I cannot here anticipate 

objection^; t!tc iiin>t >erion< one v.'onbl be tli(' IcnLirli of certain coin- 
binatioiis ot Japanese eleincntf;, but these would not be longer than 
what we find in German. Chinese might still 1)C resorted to somewhat 
as we re-e*t to T.atin and Greek — a practice which onr best writers, 
however, unite in avoiding as much as possilde. 

I do not admit l^tr. Chamberlain’s contention that there are 
practicaliy two languages in Japan. I am still nivselT though the 
L248] raoelcule'^ of my body may be re[daced every seven or ten years, and de- 
spite the immense and most rcgri ttable ifinx of Chinese into the lan- 
guage of Japan, it is still Japanese that the jieople write and speak, just 
as Johnsonian was still English tiiough stull'ed with words of non- 
English origin. In all countries witli any literatiue there is a more or 
less considerable diiferenee between the language of society and that of 
books, tn English a large number of Mords. cliiefly of Latin and 
French derivation, are hardly met with out id' liooks; sueh as. for in- 
stance. ‘ottulgent.' ‘commodious.’ •calamity,' etc., which in oral inter- 
conrse won'd be replaced l»y ‘liria'ht,’ ■(•onvenient,’ ‘misfortnne’ : but it 
would not. r tiuidt. ho thercdorc' correct to say tlicu'c were two English 
languages. Xor, indeed, if .Mr. Chamherlain's assertion were true, 
do T nndersiiind how the fact eotdd warrant any departure from an 
orthograhieal lau itself laid down on a rational basis. 

t fail eonijiletely. also, to sec how the kmhi svstem can subserve 
any special eonvenienee or need of Jajianese scholars, d'hese are just 
the verv la^t ])iu>ons to temfirc being remimh-d eve rv time they wish to 
write or read the word sotii that it may once have been safvrafu by 
such a wonderful (to ordinary nnleariied folk) spelling of it. 

l^^y criticism n|ion the details of the Irinn scheme tvill be found in 
the preseiitiiunt cd' what T Mmtnre to call the natural system of 
transliu I ai ion, or plionelie romanization of Ja])anese. Ent to illus- 
trate am! make clear the meaning of the forgoing ri'marks, f shall take 
1o pieces a single cexaniple of himi orthography, and I cannot choose a 

^ A .Japanese language thus tievcloped, with a few more regular syntactical 
lule^ than at present seem to be followed, would be an admirable vehicle of 
Ihoughr, and ([uite capable in time of producing a valuable literature of its 
own, as well as of clear and brief conveyance of western ideas. 
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better one than the Chinese ideograph — for it is nothing else — zli iyau, 
ivhich I write, and the /rana-spellers as well as ni^-self and the whole 
})opulation of Japan prononnee, jo. In zliiyau not a single letter 
retains the phonetic value given to it in the kcina alphabet j did they 
retain that value the combination would be pronounced not jo, but 
dzu-hce-yali-oo. Was any character, now so /.vDirt-spclled. ever thus 
pronounced? I more than doubt it. It never, and >till not. so pro- 
nounced, wh} so .sjiell it? What tact of value, what certain fact 
valuable or valiicles', does such a spelling preserve record of.'^ M hat 
need, special or general, docs it sul>serv(“.'' I nder any tlieorx that I 
can tiiink of the letters u' and ‘v are rcdundaul. or rather superfluous, 
Ijoth phoncticallv and etvuudogically. J be coinoination zb is un- 
.neees.sarV;, re})resenting wliat may e([Ually well if not better repres- 
ented by ‘j.’ And ‘an’ in tlie same way represents what (as I conceive) 
may be equallv well if not better represented by ‘o. Yiith regard to 
this mode of re\insenting tlie long ‘o ' T may be ])ernvi(ted some 
umplilLcation. It is a great, if not tlie greatest point i}i the scheme 
I am considering, that the bmg ’o shoukl be icprcseuted in -omc cases 
by ‘on,’ in others by 'au' in tsiuico-Jajjanesc. 1 bus, it is said, the fact 
of derivation from a Cliiuese ^vllable ending in 'ang or ung vill be 
preserved, and ‘tan’ (Cli. (ony) will be di^tiuguidinl iiom tou (Ch. 
iung). This mav be true, but as I have previomly rliown. oitliograplu 
lias nothing to do uith etymology at the expeii.-e of elearne^^ and con- 
staiuy of sound. Just as no uiie woubl dream ot inventing an J.inglish 
orthogranhy uhich w.ould use the same letters ‘ougli to repre^cnt five 
different* s(mnds ( •though,’ •rough.’ •thought,’ •plough.’ -through’) , so 
110 oue, I eoneeive. ought to invent a .lapam«se ortliograpliy which 
would use a number of difftreiit letters or eohimitioiis to represent the 
same sound. What is unu ise eeonomy in the one ea^e- orthographical 
•stinginess — is unwise ri'dumlamy — ortliographieal prodigalitv in the 
other. Again, is the distimtioii worth preserving. I think not. 

We are not sure that t’hineso ’ang’ and -ung' were ever prouoimcod 
‘an’ (ali-oo) or ‘^on’ (oh-oo) by the Japanese. J lie spelling au, ou 
was perhaps meant as an imitation of the (.Tiinese nasal sound before 


[249] 


“Also rcprcbonled by the combinations -eu,’ -efu,’ ‘afu/ 'ofu, and -oho. 
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tlie invention of tlio lana character :/ which (T cannot roiuemher 
u])(jn wlsat anthoritv 1 make the >>tatenieut) I behrve was invented 
after tile re.-t of tile uvIki. i do not understand liow a nasal fnroperlv 
pliarviipeali Munid produced at the back of tb.e nioetb witliout the aid 
of tiuceal !:r labial iniiM-iilar action could glide into a sound 'ah-oo' or 
•oh-oo' profliued at the front of the oral cavity will! buccal and labial 
assistance. I'hc tlieorv. therefore, on which ‘ana' and ‘ung' are 
repra'^emed by 'an' and 'on' I am compelled to rojed. I can better 
conipreheiii! the s])elling< "ten' and ‘.'cu' so far as tlie ‘eii’ is concerned, 
because tluse Sinico-.lapanese svllalilc'. (.oinmonly i-eoresent ('hinese 
or'ginals in ‘ao.’ and ‘ao" readily enough glkles into ’eu' ( eb-oo) . Again, 
'ati' doe.-' not always I'epre.-eiit ‘aiic' nor ‘ou' 'ting' ; noi’ does cither, in any 
ease, indicate more than a relation to a ela.ss of “ang" or ‘ting" (or hng') 
Cliines(‘ sillahk's, never to tlie actual t'iiinese original save when (if 
ever) the ’class' is reduceil to a 'ingfe indiiiilual. for instance, ‘man’ 
might indici’tc a sjiecilic original if tliere were in Chinese but one single 
cliracter 'nth the sound ’mang'; if there were two oi more so sounded 
the sjielling ’man' would merely show that the Cliinosc original was 
one of a number of charaetm-s each pronounced ’mang.' 

IMany of the Chinese svHaliles now tii’onoiinccd with final 'ang 
were amieiitl}' pronounced witli linal ’iing.' ’cung.’ or even 'ong.' and 
it is thei'cfoi'c |»issihle that 'au' may be in many cases a wrong re- 
placement of ’on' on the l.'iiin sysieni itselt. 

I 'hall now taki' the syjialile sIk'i and see what |1 h“ 't)c!lings nhujau 
and ■••liiijoil lmi\ l-estiec ti\ely lllduate. 

.'iliiiinn may indicate any of llie following ( Imie.'e characters 
ju'oiiouiu.'d in c uiTcut Kwanhw-i: 'ehaiig.' hii'ang.' ’eliwang.' ‘shang,' 
’sliung;’ in otliei’ dialects 'clieimg.' ’eliiong.' ■eh'oung' 'cldioug/ 
•(■hong,' 'ehiung,' ’sheiing.' ’'hlong.' ’shang,' ’seim.' and anciently 
’tung' ’fling’ and ’shuiig': — $ and comt>ounds ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and many others, iinac nunc pci'-'-cribcvc longiini cisl. 

Shujuu may indicate any of the following Chinese signs pro- 
nounced in euireiil Mandarin; ‘eliung,’ 'eli’uiig,' cK . : anciently ‘tong,’ 
•fong,' etc. and other'. .Vlso not a few characters 
pronounced ’ciiing,’ ’eh’ing' and 'shing' in Dlaiidarjii are written 
in kana with linal ’ou.' Thus jE (.and compounds ) 
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tS;> iS. ( and compounds') ^ etc., ete., are, 

in Sinico-Japauese dictionaries, couinioiilv transliterated in ^ou,’ as 
‘sliiyou,’ ‘zhi}ou' or ‘cliiyou.’ 8o]iie, perhaps, ought to be rendered 
with S-a’ in lieu of •yo.’ 

From the above it is abundanrly clear that the spelli;igs ‘ou ’ and 
hiu' preserve no record of any valuable etymological (or other) fact — • 
of. indeed, any certain fact valuable or wilucless — except that some 
characters pronouncctl now with linal long ‘o’ sound are in Japanese 
dictionaries usually spelt ’an' and ‘ou.‘ Ihit why introduce phonetic 
inconstancy and redundancy merely to recoril a practice of Japanese 
dictionaries — a practice, too. not invariable, for in some tlut 8inico- [251] 
Japanese 'o' is rejiresented not by 'au.' 'on,' but by 'afii,' 'ofu'? The 
Jama spelling of, 'd,' then, is admitieilly of no )»honetic use, and I 
show that it is of no etymological value either, lias it any practical 
value? Jt may distinguish to the eye Ton's' from 'tan's' but not one 
'toil' from another 'tou,’ or one 'tan' from another 'tan.' I think I am 
justilied in saying that it would not be worth while to add a dot to a 
written word for the purpose of making the lirst mentioned distinction. 

I may here remark, parentheticallv, that in Chinese the older sound 
of 'aug' was nearly always 'ung.' the reverse seldom obtaining; and 
'ou' (in Sinico-Jajianese). therefore, is a more legitimate spelling in 
all probability than 'au.' Sill, whateter may have betoi the reason, 

’ang’ was generally rendered 'au' or 'afu.' and 'ung' 'ou' or 'ofit; 
but as the reason, \\hate\er it was. no longer exdsts, and as the 
siielliug phonetically imuhnis.'ilile i.-:. etymologically and ])raetically 
valueless, 1 do not see why it should lie re-created in a romanized 
transliteration. To abolish it in using the hina syllabaries were 
another matter, with which 1 do not here concern myself. 

In what precedes 1 iiicst nor be understood to a-sert tliat ortho- 
graphy ought to take no notice' oi etyniology. On the contrary, there 
tire ill all languages words siisi eptible of various '-jielliugs. in the 
choict' of which ctyitiology ami jirartical couicuicuce may be useful 
guides. Dut orthogrtiphv ought in no ca.-c to yield to etymology — or at 
least such cases are extremely tare; it may concede something to 
practical convenience in instance.' oi special inijiortauce. The law and 
rule 1 have ventured to enunciate iniohe iii tiicir appliwitioii the 
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greatest possil^le economy of letters, and thus of time, type and paper 
— no inconsiderable advantages. By way of illustration I give a 
sentence taken from. Mr. .Iston’s grammar, written according to the 
I'una scheme, ami according to my own, which I term the Natural 
.System. 

S7/i//o /i'e/i /Co iiiocliilt leliJiiijuu- Itashi sufunifu. (40 letters, 
one mark.) 

S7/0 /,//// iru mullc Iceijo sijro. (’IS letters, 3 marks.) 

I l)eli<'\(‘ till' letter-economy on the natural system is, in relation 
at all e\ent.s to Sinico-Jaj/aiie-'e. fully thirty per cent, on the letter- 
labour of the I'ann .system. La-tly, dapanese, like Spanish and 
[252] Italian, is a language peculiarly suited for phonetic representation. 
The vowel sounds are distinct, there are no diphthongs, no difficult 
aggregations of consonants, and very few peciiliar sounds. 

I shall now present my own natural scheme, not as a perfect one, 
but as ‘materiel pour serrir.' 

Tlio gen< ral nile.s ol it arc suificieiuly ^implc. 

1st. Fidl value to he always given to each letter or comhination. 

2nd. The alphabet (■on-i>ts of certain letters and certain combina- 
tions having constant values. 

3rd. The vowels are soimiled as in Italian. o.vee))t ‘u'. 

4th. The consonants sole and in combinations are pronounced as 
in Englisli. 

.jth ’I" is pronounced a- in English 'j/ut.' 'full,' etc.; the com- 
bination 'hi' and the letters ‘g.' 'n,’ ‘r’ bate peculiar values, 
differing somewhat hut not much Irom their values in English and 
most continental languages. 

[In 'zhiyau' (jdj every ime of the^e rules is transgressed — 0 
bxehm! — tiidess. indeed, the whole he t-onsidered as a kind of 
ideographic comhination. to which plea I shottld jmt in the replication 
that it is an tincconomical and umieccsmry combination of unsuitable 
elemeuts.] 

4’lie alpliabet cou>is{s n|' the followitig vre.veh, a, i', i, o, it, pro- 
uojuccd as in Tialian. '-av ‘it’ which ^oullded a> in English 
‘full,' for u> ^ce below. There are uo diphthongs, full value being 
given to each nieniber ob a comhination of vowel... The cousouants and 
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their comhinations are, following the order sanctioned in’llr. Satow's 
paper- ; — k. g . s. ?h, 7 ,, f. ts, eh, d. i, dz, n, li, lii, f, ]). b, m, y, r, w. All 
are pronounced as in English, snhject as nndersaid. 

’G.' Always hard. I agree tnt’rely with what is propc'-ed in Mr. 
^iatow's paper, page 239. relative to this letter. 

‘S,’ ‘sh.’ See the above paper, jtage 210. But 5? I write 'ji.’ j? 
lias o.vactly that value; ‘zli’ Iia.s jf not in any language that I know of. 
Whether there was ever any difference between j? and 1 am not 
sure. I am sure there is none now. and there is no etymological 
advantage to lie gained, hv writing e? and differently, to counter- 
balance the phonetic confi'sjons and redundaiu-y that wordd result 
from such a transliteration. Xor is 'zl\’ a fit ooinbination. Z was 
originally pronounced “^sd’ (then as in old English confounded with y) ; 
‘If is an aspirate and in ?? 1 find nothing of either sound, j? again 
does not hear tlie relation to -y that ‘/If bears to ‘sh.’ which is exactly 
that of die ‘s' in ‘occasion,' ‘phxisnre.' etc., to tlio ‘ss’ in ‘passion.’ 
But T do not think that this ‘zlf (‘s' in ‘occassion.’ ‘pleasure/ etc., or 
Erendi ‘j' sound) (‘xists in .lapanese at all. 

T ought to have stated that as simie standard must lie adopted, I 
aiiopt tl;e iirommeiation of the i etter classes in Yedo as mine. 

‘Clf with ‘slf and — hut in a le.-s degTce — ‘hi' are the only 
omjiiriea! comhinations; ‘is' and ‘dz’ have tlie full value of their 
constituents ; indeed they are not, strictly .speaking, condii nations at all. 

‘Dz’ is only to he used with the vowel ‘u,' and represents both 
jx’ and 5?'- 

‘X' is to be written simply. At the end of syllables it possesses 
a sliglit nasality ( iiiore accurately pharvngcality) . In Sinico- Japanese 
(omjionnds a livphen should intervene between tile final ‘n’ of a first 
and a tiegining vowel of a sequent syllable. The liypbon tends, among 
other advantages it lias, to indicate equality ol stress of accent on the 
elements ot a tsinieo- Japanese compound. Tims ‘kuwan-on, ‘kon-i,’ 
not ‘kuwanon ' ‘koni.' To my mind the Sjianisli ‘11 does not represent 
tile sound; the Sanscrit ‘n’ with a dot over it would be more correct. 


[253] 


“Transactions, vol. vii, page goS. 
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The nasalih’ is often very slight, and replacotl by a double ‘n" sound, e.g. 
tenno.’ •yeimin.' for ten-o,' ‘ven-in.’ Before consonants other than 
‘k’ and "g: hi' is not nasalised more at all events tlian in English. 
‘Kannen,’ •aniion," Mnrakn,' ‘koii_iit>u.’ etc., eti., do not at all need to 
he written with n. It is to he rememhored, too. that Sinico-Japanese 
syllables in ‘n’ are not forms of the distinctly nasal C'hine.se syllaldes 
in ’ng,’ The na-salisation is jjrobably euphony only, and as I have 
said is often hardly perceptil)le. Such at least is my experience. 

TE is alway.s a strong aspirate. 1 donlit tlic aisdotn of using it 
heiore terminai "u and ‘i’ of of verbs ( ‘oniohu.' ‘omohi ; ) "ohoi' I should 
write ’oi. ‘he, ‘ye, unless the ‘IT be u.-ed as an aspirate. But .'V’c po.sf. 

‘Hi T sliould us(* iov the peculiar sound deseriited in ^tr. Satow's 
paper. 

[254] T’ has always its full value. 1 should not write ‘fu' or Ti' 
except wnore the ‘1’ was pronouiieeil with full vahie. In mv scheme 
it would only be found witli tlie vowel 'u.’ 

‘E.’ ‘P.‘ ‘B,’ ‘.M.' ’Y' are sntheientiy treated of in ^Ir. Satnw's 
paper 

' is Used with ‘a‘ ouiy. sa\e in the particle ‘wo.' 

1 now j/ass (111 to the important siilijeet of orihographv. ])remising 
that T can atteiiijit here nothing more than a sketch, which others with 
more leisure and greater eemiietenee nd hoc must tid up’. Innievfeet 
as the liomaii aljiliabet is. ,t is a imiel- more jM'i'fect sound-ia'prestmting 
moans than the l-iinn silaliarv. and in using the better it does not 
appear to me wis(' to limil one.self in Ibe hast degi-ce bv the wor.se 
mode. 

And first a.® to vowel spelling. 

I do not make — it is not neee — ary to make — anv diphthongs in 
Japanese, d’lie vowid-eombinations are ‘ai.' ‘.ui' (‘afii" ‘aim’ in hitui). 
T*i,’ ‘in.’ (‘ifii.’ ‘ihu’ in hnin). ‘on’ iiermissibiy (-(d'a' ‘ohif in I, rind). 
‘aa’ or long ‘a’ as in -'ohaasan,' ‘ii’ or long 'i' as in ‘vorosliii.’ ‘do' 
or long ‘d.' ol which more anon, and 'im' or long ‘iV as in fnnfu.' 
The donhle vowel 1 spell a.> pronoiineed — (.hmltle. Eadi vowid eom- 
hination — caieh (“liniumt — if uiav be fairly said has full value givfui to 
It in a good pronunciation. 

The sound of long ■('),’ in Sinico-Ja[»auese (‘specially. I pnder to 
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■'.vrito so — Mhotlicr T-cpi-osontcd in l-ann l>y 'an,' 'on.' or ‘on.’ T should 
.still niOTP prefor Td write it like the eourraetion for 'ra' in old Knglish 
l\rs or th<‘ Oineaa in inod(‘rn tlreek and Iliissian. thii>: — ‘to.’ This 
iharaeter inii^ht he nd()])ted when the .Tajmnese take to nnnanization. 

Tint wl'iere 'u' i' reprc'ented in l.inui hy ‘orn,’ as in 'oinofn.' 1 think 
'on' (er 'own') niav he written. In words like ’oniofu' [ fancy the 
hi' .sninil i" ])ereeptihle. At any rate it is worth whih' to try to inv- 
serve it for rea.suns of clearne':' .nid convenience as well as of ety- 
ni(do<i'v. ■Omou' a> contrail ion fur 'omokn' (heavy), no dnuht will be 
liaMetol e toufounded with ‘cinnon' (to tiiink: hut ail anomalies can- 
not he atniih'i; hv anv system, and position always inalces it easy to 
distinij'tiisli between a verb and an adjiative. A conihination like 
■yefn' is dillicult to treat. I think as the ‘o' sonnd mils tliron<rh the 
(■(mill, ant ion. ‘yefLi' should lie '[lelt ‘yon' (or perhaii' ‘yowii'). In 
ca.ses like -vokn.' lontraited into ‘yd.' I -ec no objection to thi' form [255J 
■yo'a.' as ve write in Kn,ali>h 'rin. ‘don t.' ‘lies, as in Dutch, 's 
(Jravenhoae:' as in Freiu li ‘I'on,' ‘d'nn.' etc., etc. .\nd in any ca.so 
‘oniowii' 's pnd'erahle to 'einofn. tic latter lorni h■,‘ina■ misleading’ 
phoneiicallv. the former only redend.tnt. The -ame ohsenatioiis a])- 
ply 111 -words like ‘warawu,' ‘kirawn.’ wliidi niai be so written, or 
■waran.' ’kiran.' which I |’•(-fer; luit I ciiniiot stomach ‘kirafii.’ ‘wara- 
lii.' whether oi' not the .lanaiiese so signili'd their hatred or mirth ten 
or rwenlv centuries aao. ‘ttho in ‘ohoi. ‘()ho/.ak'a. etc.. I should 
Wriro d (orm). 1 think tin ‘ho' is a mere inten-itive lengthener like 
the s, I ill Oiitch ‘oo.‘ an I that the ‘li' was never prononneod : 
it .-■riaiidv lias no value given to it in tlie .lajiancsi- speech of the day. 

Where ‘ki.' ‘a'i.' 'ni. ’hi.' ‘rd jirecede ‘\.' 1 am inclined to 
presen e both ‘i' and thus 'kiyd. ‘,a'i\a, etc., lor to mv ear both 
ire sounded. If both are not ret.nned 1 should preler to retain the ‘y. 

‘!\vdto’ would he less likelv to be mauled than kio as in kioto 
‘ ( I' ve-oh-to ) . ‘Ke, or ‘g'c, billowed hv ‘u ot {'ourse become ki_\o, 

‘givG", ‘men ’, ‘mivd'; so ‘~(’u' becomes ‘sho : ‘ten cho ; den , zen . 
jG; ‘hen' hivG; ‘bmv, ‘bvG'. ‘Shi', ‘chi', ‘ji' ]ireceding ‘y' the combina- 
tion loses ‘i' and ‘y" thus: 

.'hi\a. sh.iyo. sha. sho. 
chiva. chi\o, ch.a, cho. 
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jiya, jivo, ja,, jo. 

It an l‘^^t‘ntial part of mv seln-iiu' tliat ’n' -^liould never lie 
written miles? intended to iw prououiieed a? an a'piraie. Tims 1 write 
‘ktiwaii,’ not ‘knluin' (as it is often spelt in kana ). I iro so far as to 
write 'kawa.' not 'kalia.' I cannot see the ad.vanrage of writing 
‘ka-lia’ and pronouneiii”' ‘ka-wa.’ I do not retain the Ii' in verbal 
forms. 'Warahi.' •samnrahi' (kuna) 1 prefer as "warai,' ‘samurai’; 
or at leart as 'Warawi,' •saimirawi.' 

‘TT before 'a pi-e-eiif? -onie (hnicidlv. but 1 'bonld still follow the 
Tide and write 'kaveri.' not ‘kahcri diarave’ not 'harahe.' 1 am not 
sure indeed that it woidd not be ?tili better to write >im])lv ‘kaeri.’ 
diarae.’ 

The k'liui T -honld alwai-- 'O write. In words like 'venrio,’ 
‘yeiinin,’ the 'y' ?otind is always to niy ear more or h ss distiiiet. in 
‘yen’ especially sn. 

[256] Tile double eonM.nant' bkewi'e |)resent some ditlieulty, but T 
'lionhl nevei tliele?' write them donbie insfmd of With iirtaedinu' Tsu’ 
or ‘kid or •elii' or ’ri.' nnh?? tlr-s- -vllaldes nre to be j)ronouneed. as 
is sonietuiie' the ea^e. ‘Moehite,’ 'aritt'.’ etc.. 1 have often lieanl so 
])rononn(ed in lieu of ‘nioite.’ 'atte.’ e?peeial!v in law-eonrts in reailinp’ 
jndpinent'. eti.. ett. Tine my 'l•henl(• wotdd nivi-. — 

nikki. not nitsnki. 

iitau. itsntaii. 

ieehi (itf Iti ?), ’■ it'-tiehi. 

akki. ■■ akiiki. 

is'Im. ifsnsho. 

hivappo, •• hiyakn-lio. 

riiipa. rit.?iilia. 

‘T\n.’ ‘yn,’ before ‘wo.’ dionld be written in full. Thus ‘kitwo,’ 
not ‘kb’ (^). M'lie pronuneiation ‘knwb’ (-u’ short as alwavs in 
•la]iane?e) is not iineomimm. and an enibaivonr shoubl be made to 
retain it. 

V appears to be exactly tlie Sanskrit •fri.’ 'I’liis peenliar ‘r’ 
seems to Ik- most commonly prononneed Itefort' d,’ not before other 
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vowels. 5 does not,. I think, occur in anv Japanese word as an 
accented syllable. 

To ni}- cai- the accent in Japanese, especially in the pure language, 
tends to throw itself on the last svllable. ^ave where this is •u,' and in 
the latter case on the penultimate. The >aiue ol)tains iu French (the 
CAceptiiJii to 'u' being replaced by a similar one as to ‘e" mute), and 
as a constMjuenee in French, a' in JajiancM-, the stress (d' accent is 
niiub Ic,'' than in Fngli.'h. (lernian, or Italian. The ‘e’ mute sound, 
as in French •menu.' •dehors.' (terman. •imihiite.’ •deiitsche." iloes not 
exist in Ja})anese (nor in Italian or Spanish). 

•i)' is not. 1 think. tVund in pure flajiiinc-i’ at all; in >Sinico- 
Jaitanese only before •ti' and •(>.' 

'F' I Jind only before •u.' •!/ not at all, tior •!’' (in Japanese 

words), save in onomatopot tic exjn'e-simi.s, 

'Si,' 'ti,' •tu.' and the French •j' are absent: so also both ‘th’ 
soitnds and that ttf •v.' 

'U” and •'\" are alwaxs consonants in in\ scheme. 

1 claim the follouing adxantagc' to be |iO'.se,s'ed b\ the Natural 
over the I'uihi sVsiem. 

1. (‘otisidei'iible ('eoiiomy of letters; lieiice of tvpe. time ami paper. [•257]’ 

'1. f'onstiincy of letter-value; heme lree<|iim Iron) [il onetie uncer- 
faintv. w ole no etymo!ou'i( ;d fam of anv iniporltiiKc is lo-t. 

d. Accordance with the s[)clling reform tendencies of most modern 
European languages (and with the s[K'lliug si heme advocated by Dr. 

Hunter under the Indiiin gov (■rimieiit for tlu' romaiii/atioii of Indian 
languages), whu-h are wholly phoiietie. Samkrit to some extent is an 
exeejttion, but tliis is ehiefiy beeaiise the l>evatiagari is itself a most 
licrfeei pliimelic iion-syllalMi aljihaliet. 

-1. llriefer atul easier for tile Japane~e tlumselves and for foreign- 
er.s t(t learn iind adopt. 

•’>. d'be lettef-v itUte- approMiiiate o marU to tboso ol most 
Europ.i'an tiljibabels that nu'.'t l•.nropeans would '-i,()i( ieiit!' well pro- 
nouiui Jtpamse without speeial siudv ; Fngbsbmeii alone woidd liave 
to rehie'nber tba.' the vowels have .1 eiMit ineiUni valiu (-ave •r). 

G. 'riu' ea-v rule, eonsonaid^ and their combination- as in I'mg'lisb, 
vowel.- a- in Italian, pr.irlnally cim u id for ordinary purpoa. ; the 
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peculiar 'Oiuul.s ‘hi’ ‘ri,' etc., pronounced according to tliis rule not 
coiisiderabh ditfering fr.ou the true pronuuciatiou. 

T. Le.-;- departure frotu the commonly receivci! Mf^tem. 

The oulv disadvautages 1 can think of arc: — 

1 Some antKpie pronunciations tvould not be n lorded. 

'i. I’elation of Sinico-diipanc>e words ending in ’b' to their t'liine.-e 
originals would somewhat but not greatly be obsciiied. 

d. lu some instances words similarly pronouiued would lose the 
eye distinction of difference in spelling. 

'rims tuerchaut. woulel not be ilis- 

ting'uisliabh' fiom •■hii/ou-iiin (■^hoiilii) mx -a witness.’ 'I'lie dis- 
• advantage liere is real, but not, 1 siilnnit, so great a> to counterbalance 
the advantages 1 have enumerated. 1 do not think the number of 
words similarly proiioiiuceil to be numerous. There are of course a 
great many ‘sl'.u’ and ‘jo,’ but these are comnumly iii some cmnbiuation. 
Besifi.s tlf I, ■dim ^V'toiu eloes not di-tinguisli between the many ‘slid’ 
and ‘jd’ spelt i/ ^ p and f-* a respectively ; i' distinguishes at 
the niO't bill the class spelt with -y Jr from that spelt with a , 
[258] In I ascs liki' •ouid' (omoku). •omd’ (omolu). ■oiiioi' (omoki. 
oniiwhi). 'omoi' (onioli). 1 I'link it n.ight be advisable to ...pell ‘omo'u’ 
(oniok'u) '..niiwii' ( oiuofii ) . 'omo'd ( oinoki. omoshi ) . ’oinowi' (rmioli). 
d'hi^ would jin'Ciwe an U'cl'ul ■•yo-d.ill'ereuee without introdm tious 
of |ih.oue|U' conl'u-iou. Inoeeil the 'u' in ‘omowu’ might be of service 
i'n coii'-erxing a --lighl ddTereiue ot [u'onunciatiou between 'oiud' 
(heavy) uji' 'omd' (to think). 

Lastly, the A’atural Svsteiu would, as 1 have pointed out, lend 
indirecilv vet powerfullv i.) arrc't ilu proee.'S i,f deeradatiim to which 
literary .lapanc~c moi-c esipcciailv, hut the sjxiken language, though to 
a less ihulie. as well. i,~ Ivelllg suhjeeted. 

X.VriTi M. sniKM L ()T llU.M.k.M'/.VTlOX Oh TllL ■IROllA.’ 


A i 


d 

7 

ill (iwu). 

p ro 


p 

7 

ro run (rowu), 
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-•'> ha 

pa. 

ba. 

=. iii 

ho 

m po. 
■Hr: bo. 

he 

pe. 

be. 


^ ho hau (hawu). When h is nPt aspirated, wa. 


mvo . niu. 

3 ' 

* ho ^ ho lion (liowii). When li not asp. wo or o. 


^ liiyo. When h not asp. ye or e. 


h to 
K do. 


^ to ^ to toil (town). 


-7- chi 

ji- 

J ri 


eha ^ oho -V oho a oho ^ chin 


. -f 


9 




y . 9 ■ 

riya riyo a -Y riyo. 
^ 3 Vy 




[259] 


jc nu. 
ru. 

9 and 


;t o ^ 6 ^ o on (own). 9 aecusatlve particle wo. 


7 wa J o (wo perhaps better, certainly so after ^ or ^*). 


ka 
:ft ga. 

3 yo 


? ko ^ kan (kawu). 


a , a . 

^ y^ 


you (yowuj. ..Vfter -f or i/ the y is lost. 
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^ ta ^ to ' ^ tau (tawu). 

da. 

ix re ^ ri\ o ^ (?) riyo, riyou, riyowu (rewu). 



£0 

7 

7 

no 

7 

7 

so .sou (sowu). 


'/ 

zo. 







tsu 

7 

7 

teuu 

7 

7 

(?) tsuii, t.suwu, 

tsu’u. 


dzu. 







ne. 







ra 

7 

7 

ro 

? 

7 

rau (rawiiV 


■f 

ua 

■f 

7 

no 

t 

7 

iiuu (uawu). 


k 

mu. 







u when 

not compounded with a or 

0 sound. 


no 

/ 

7 

no 

/ 

7 

no nou (nowu;. 


[260] ^ 

ku. 






if 

gu. 






■V 

ya 

7 

7 


7 

7 

(?) yau (yawu). 

Li 0 .ses y after f- 

■V 

ma 

•v 

mo 

7 

mail (niawu). 


'r 

ke 

7 

7 

kiyo 




'f 

ge- 






7 

fu when 

f is 

sounded, otherwise ii 

or wu. 

7' 

pu. 







bu. 







# 
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3 ko 

1 ko 

^ kd kou (kowu). 

go. 



^ and 

31 ye 

^ yo ^ yo« (yown) 

■jt" sa 

'f' - 
^ so 

^ sau (.sawn). 

H”' za. 



te 

5 chd. 


X do 

1 jo. 


r a 


f 

^ ail (asvn). 

^ ki 

^ kiya 

ik ^ ^ 

^ kiyo 3 .y kiyd. 

" V> iV ■ 


¥ si. 


^ yu where y i.s jjnmouncod, otherwise u. 


> 

me 


miyd. 


•H 

mi 


miya 




■Y 


3 


shi 


slia 

'y 



-y 


3 

2 / 

ji- 





miyo 

3 

■y 

niiyo. 






y 

y 


slio 

3 

-y 

sho. 






fc hi where h asp., otherwise i or wi. 
t* pi. 
t* hi. 

^ mo ^ md ^ md mou (mown), 
•fe se ^ slid. 


[ 261 ] 
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su. 

(Izu. 

V n. 

In t!i(‘ ahnvc- sclioino arc sonic sound-; rcprcM'ntcit wliich I am not 
snrc exist in .Fapanesc. For certain ol' tile iKilm combinations, a 
choice of roman tran-liti-rations is offered : bnt. tlirongliont. tlio phonetic 
])rinciple is adheri'd to for eiidinu’s se.eli as(^ 7 )('^ 

I (annot (|Uite jilcasc mvself between ( mon mown) (man 
mawu) ( moi niowi ) (luain.awi) (mbmo'u). On the wliole 1 incline 
in each case to the foriner moih’. in •'.eiu.' to he drtink. n-e liave an 
anonud) , Ind throti”liont ti;< (oiihicciiion of tlie word the ‘to' sound 
is. I tliink. adhered to. itii doiibie consonants f shotild write tlio 
mark (d’ omission ('): tlms. ak'ki. rip'jta. is'sho. it'chi (or ic'chi i-”). 
This would not lie unplionetie. and wonhl indicate a ])roper stress on 
tlie (lotihled i on-onant >. 

I liafo writtC'U the forc^oin:' pa.ttes. riirirnfr ((ihniiO. and det not 
put forward my ci'itici-m or my .- heme as exliaustivc' or accurate'. It 
were' impossible for me. Initinu' no authorities at liiind aiul writini; 
chi' tiv from memory, to submit mon- than an iunperfc'et sketch of wliat 
1 conec'iYc' to be the weak ]>oints in the I, -111111 sciiemc', and of a Itefter 
[ 262 ] systc '111. Hut neither dist.-inee from .iapan nor the jiressure of other 
oc-eupatious than the pleasant one of diseus.siny < o.sm .•/,> ./upon will 
ever make me lose. I trust, niv deeji interest in the eoiintrv xvliere I 
have s|)ent so many of tie' best ve.ir' of my life — in its jiast and future, 
in its peofile. their fortunes Jane'iuyne .ind literature. And 1 ho]ie that 
mv desire to he Useful in this matter of traiishteraiion will stand nic' 

* Tliriv will lie tlie Siiiieo .la |):iiiese aliout wliieli T do not hesitate. 

I vejneseiit it liy iiio. Then there is =6 , eentraetioii for =6 7 . .is 9 ^ 17 , 

heavy. This nufiht lie written mo'u. 
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as some ;l(‘fenc(‘ for iiulic-thig winm the society the foroiroina’ paper, 
■n'hich 1 fvH‘l to 1)0 a enidi pre'cr.tii'eut of iiiipci-ltitlv thooght-oiit 
cnncejitimis. 

F. r. Dirivixs. 

V Templ(> (larrleii^. 

fAiiidon. Octoiier. Is^o. 


DtSCrSSTOX. 


The President, after thankina' the author, and aUo ^iv. Dallas for reading 
the paper, suapested that a phonetic system of transliteiation mia'ht be found 
Useful in providing: a pood means for beginning the study of the language, as 
had been found to be the ease by the advocates of the phonetic spelling of 
English. It had to be borne in mind that no phonetic system could be 
absolutely accurate in expves>ing all the delicate varieties of sound in any 
one language. lie was sorry to see that ^Ir. Satow was absent, but he hoped 
Mr. t’hanihorlain vould have something to say. 

In reply to the President’s invitation to address the meeting, Mr. Cham- 
berlain. while paying a tribute to Mr. Diekins’s well-merited reputation as a 
.-Japanese scholar, could not help drawing alt uition to the fact that, in citing 
as a parallel to the ■•orthogi<iphi<-'’ spelling of Japane-e the liistoric method 
of spelling our own tongue wliieh is now so very generally eondemned by 
seieiitille idiilologists. Air. Diekiiis had eoupled together two things betw»>en 
v tiieh tliere is scaicidy anv re-.enddaiiie. The comnion Kngli-h sijelling is not 
eoiisistentlv etymohrgieal. nor imleed eoiisisteiit in any way. The .Japanese 
spelling of all native words is iiidi-imt tidy etymologie.t 1. Even if Air. 
Diekins’s contention against the value of the etynndogies of cvov.ls borrowed 
from the Chinese he admitted for the sake of argument, it was already 
abundantly shown in Air. Satow's original paiK-r on the subject of translitera- 
tion that it would I'.e highly iueonwnienent t-> allow the i'omiinization of such 
words to proceed on a ililVerent principle to the romanization of words of 
native origin. The most trenchant arguments by which the phonetic reformers 
of England, and of one or two eontinental eonutries support their proposed 
innovation-, theiet'oie fall to the crroniul in this place. If. fidlowing Air. 
Dickiii.s’s e.xample. iinropean precedents are to he hroiight forward, let ns [263] 
rather adduce* that of Greece, whose ease is almost exactly parallel to the case 
of Japan. There, loo, there is an ancient tongue, the vehicle of almost all 
the literature, and a nifxlern dialect whoso pronuneiatiou is so much corrupted 
that to say nothing of other peculiarities, no fewer th.in seven letters or 
combinations of letters are spoken with the one sound i, reminding one of the 
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varioualy written Japanese 6’s, whose vmfamiliar spelling has of late been 
made the butt of so much ridicule. Would now, let it be asked, any one 
seriously propose that Greek as a whole, — ancient literary Greek as well as 
modern colloquial Greek — should be spelt according to the present Athenian 
pronunciation, simply on the score of the greater convenience of such a plan 
to the few foreigners resident in the Greek ports? But it is thus that our 
Japanese plionetists ask us to act: in order to facilitate the reading of some 
few names of places, steamers and such like to English persons unacquainted 
or imperfectl}' acquainted with the Japanese language, we are to commit the 
anachronism of transliterating the traditional .standard tongue, which is 
centuries old, according to the modern pronunciation of Yedo, which may 
be different a hundred years hence from what it is to-day; for pronunciation 
is a thing that is of its nature fluctuating, and a system of writing which 
follows it therefore of necessity unstable. Referring to Mr. Dickins’s 
animadversion cn his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) distinction of two tongues clas.sed 
under the one denomination of "Japanese.” he could only reiissert that, quite 
apart from the influence of Chinese words, the native language had in the course 
of centuries suffered such modifications that the older written and the younger 
snoken form ditlered as much from each other as Latin and Italian. The 
grammatical terminations were different, and even such common words ns ‘‘to 
be,’’ “I’-' and "rou” were different. The comparison drawn lietween usual 
English and the stilted English that flowed from Johnson’s pen was, therefore, 
misleading because insuflicient. The ilisagmement between the advocates of 
phonetic and those of "orthograiihic” spelling was doubtless one uhich it were 
vain ever to hope to see changed into unanimity, as the first principles which 
each party takes as the basis of its opinions are diametrically opposed. But if 
the final vote of public opinion were to be given against the ‘'orthographists,” 
Mr. Chamberlain coidd not but ho|)e that Dr. Hepburns, system would be, of the 
many competing phonetic svstenis, the one in favour of which the community 
would decide. Dr. Hepburn’s system has some strange inconsistencies (c. g. 
the treatment of the letter ’ch’ and j,’) but at least it aims at being a true 
representation of the sounds that meet the ear. In Mr. Dickins's paper, on the 
other hand, we are no sooner enlightened hy the phonetie rule than we stumble 
across the historic e.xception, and after being told shiyau and sliiyou are 
altogethe: irrationally divergent representatives of the one sound sho, we have 
perforce to accommodate ourselves to omou and oinnirii as written equivalents 
of the one sound onw. Xo; logic compels us to adopt one consistent system, be it 
a strictly phonetic one. or else the “orthographical’’ one which is advocated 
[ 264 ] by Mr. Satow and his supporters, and which, less ambitious than the proposal 
now before the meeting, does not undertake to make a revolution in the speech 
of the Empire, but only sets to itself the humbler, but more practicable, task 
of representing in Roman letters the Japanese written language such as it 
was and is. 
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Mr. Bramsen said that, however much he should have liked to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Dickins’s paper, and on the subject of a uniform and general 
system of transliteration, he was sorry to say he had come to the conclusion 
that any labors in this direction would, at present, be entirely thrown away. 
In his opinion it was hopeless to think of any such universal system, w'hen we 
have evidence before us that this learned society, which must be supposed to con. 
sist of those who would take most interest in such matters, has not yet brought 
itself to adopt a fixed system of transliteration in its transactions. Jfot only 
do the various contributors follow difl'ercnt systems of writing, but in some 
papers no method at all is followed, and the same words on one page are 
written according to some phonetic system, and on the next in conformity with 
the historical (orthographic) system. The sjreaker thought it was high time 
that something was done to anieliorate this deplorable state of affairs, and he 
therefore gave notice tliat he intended at the next meeting to make the follow- 
ing proposal : "That three members of the Council and three ordinary 
members of the Society be chosen by this meeting to form a committee whose 
duty it shall be to consider u hat measures can be taken to ensure some kind 
of uniformity in the transliteration of Japanese words in the Society’s Trans- 
actions; and tliat the result of their deliberations, in the form of some rule, 
he placed before a General Meeting for adoption.’’ 

3dr. Dallas said that, alike with Mr. Dickins. he felt very great diffidence 
in putting forth an opinion in opposition to that held by schol.ns'of such 
eminence as ilr. Satow .lUil air. Chamberlain, lu't it appeared to him that 
they allowed it to be inferred that the orthodox mode of expressing Japanese 
words iir Kmia, — which forms the basis of their Kana-lraiisliteration system, 
— is generally known to tlie people of .lajaii to someuhal the same extent as 
the accepted spelling of English is known to the population of England. His 
own experience was that tiie enntrary was tlie ease, and that only an extreme- 
ly small percentage of the well-educated class bad any accjuaintance with what 
Mr. CluuuberUiin had well termed the "bistovical” mode of writing in Karra. 
fSorne year;- ago, when jiri'paring a paper for this Society daring a residence in 
the interior, where the local dialect very greatly mauled the pronounciation, 
his only mode of getting at the prorunieiatiou accepted in Tokyo or IviyOto w’as 
to ascertain how a character was expressed in Kana; and he was supprised to 
find that out of a class of some twenty young men of from eighteen to five 
and twenty years of age, most of whom were tolerably good Chinese scholars, 
only two seemed to be at all certain of the mode of spelling, and even these 
had constantly to refer to the dictionary. He <|uite agreed with Mr. Chamber- 
lain that in any attempt to rcnianize Japanese the point to be kept in view 
was its practical utility to the Japanese rather tb-rn the couveitieiiee of 
foreigner.? unacquainted with the language, but he thought that it should 
be made useful to the millions, whose intercourse is restricted by the extreme 
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difficulty of tlieir present method of writing, rather than to the limited number 
of highly educated men who have so thorouglily mastered tlie present system 
as to be able to express themselves in it with facility. Few errors are more 
common among foreigners than that of supposing that the majority of 
Japanese are able to readily read and write. It must surely be in the eveiy- 
day ex])erience of those nnaisbers of the Society, who are not themselves 
independent of .such aid, that, if they ask an average .Japanese to read a letter 
for them, ne does not read it as it is written, but merely icaulers the sense of it 
in his own words, and if piv.sscd for tic actual words of the writer, he will 
have to ooniess that he cannot give them. \Miile the written and spoken 
languages ditler as much as they do, it is no paiado.v, but simple fact, to say 
that the ordinary .lapanese cani;ot wiiic what he speaks, and cannot road what 
he writes! The great adcantage of lomanization would I'c that it would allow 
the spoken language to be c\pje":'d on papei. and thu~ biing letter-writing 

within the I'eacli of millions ot tic jiopulation who now never attempt it. 

A financier might safely predict lluil were lomanization of .Japanese to be 
generally intiodwed into the lower grade .schools throughout the country, it 
would in a few years pioduee a veiy niateiial increase in the revenue of the 
Post Office. In discussing, tlicn, the merits of a Phonetic or Kami trans- 
literation, it must be borne in mind that either system would lie ecpially 
new to the people at kugi', and Mr. Oiekiiis's point eauiiot be too strongly 

insisted on, ihai the (|Uestion for ti-.e .Japanese is not oiu’ of lefoniiatioii but 

one of ercatioii. If this oe giaiited. and oieiwlielmiiig ciiiaaice of its truth 
is within reach of every re-ident in .l.ip.-in, the advantages that -^^r. Diekins 
has so ably urged of a plioiietie. over any cvtiier system, hisioiicai or etvinologic- 
al, can ItarJIv be gains lid. lie (tie.' -'peaker; would not oiciipv the time of the 
meeting by entering into those minor details, ui respect of v.ldch he w mild like to 
suggest iiiodilicalioiis to *\lr. llickiiis's s< heme, as .such iwiiits would be more 
conveniently dis.u-seil befon- the emiimittee coateniplated by the motion of 
which Mr. lliaiii-eii had Jinst given notice. 

Mr. IJramsen said; — Alliioiigh b<-foie coming to this meeting 1 had made 
up my mind not to join in any discu-sion. rhe temptation i.s too great, and I 
cannot help saying that J shaie in ilr. Jlalhis's oidiiioii, that the .Japane.se are 
not well posted in tic ime of the Kami. J have nuulc fnsiueiit e.xperiiiients in 
this direction, ami one of tlieiii seems to iiie to be verv striking. I have a 
highiy-educati d and well-iead iiicnl. • v name slO,la. J (aace aske.l aim, how 
vlo you spell the tir.st pait of voiii iiamc, Sliiyn. Sliivou, Sen oi SetuV Mv 
fritml answered: 1 write it 1lius;--i:t the s..me time im.tting down on the 
paper one Chinese* cliaiaciv*;’. Put, 1 said, itow do voii write it in Kana*^ To 
which be ii*i)1i(*.l: do no! Knon . mid / tio ,iijt cun: lo l:,wir!'’ Anu this 

was the vmv point on vvhicn the parallel drawn by Mr. Chamberlain with 
modern Greek uid not hold good. Th- Greek, do write in their alphabet, and 
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cannot write in any other way;while the Japanese do not write in the Kana. [266] 
The proposers of the new orthographical system thus aetualiy require foreign- 
ers to do what the Japanese cannot do themselves. 

Mr. Ewing remarked that it was quite possible that the changes in the 
pronunciation of a language to which Mr. Chamnberlain referred were due 1 » 

to the fact that the language was not spelt phonetically, in which case the 
objection to phonetic spelling as I’equiring change from time to time would be 
invalid. It was quite true, as the President had observed, that no phonetic 
system could hope to represent all the minute varieties of sound present in a 
language. Each symbol imi.st leprcscnt a group of very closely allied sotmds 
rather than a single definite sound, and within this range variation might 
occur. But once a language was spelt phonetically, we should expect the 
subsequent variations of pronunciation to be confined within those limits 
which determined the actual range of phonetic value possessed by any one 
symbol wdien the spelling was first fixed. 



[267] ISiOTES OlSr THE PORCELAIN INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 


By E. W. Atkinsox^ B. Sc. (Lond.) 


{Bead February 10, ISSO.^ 

It was my intention to liave made an extended series of analyses 
of the clays used in the principal centres of the porcelain manufacture 
in this country, but other work has so seriously interfered with this 
' investigation that the results hitherto obtained are merely fragment- 
ary, and as there is no proljability of my being able to continue the 
examination of this subject, I have thought it better to publish such 
analyses as have already been made, in the hope that they may be 
found of some use to those who have time and opportunity to continue 
the investigation. Most of tlie analyses were made by my assistants, 
and by the students of the third and fourth years, in the laboratory 
of the University of Tbkiyb. Some were made by myself, and I have 
also, in other cases, confirmed the results ol)tained by others. 

A year or two ago Proics.sor II. AVurtz published a report upon the 
com.position of the porcelain clays from Aritu. which were exhibited 
in the Japanese section of the Philadelphia Exhiljpion, and as this 
report is not rery acce.ssiidc, I have thought it of sufficient interest to 
add the analyses obtained by him, especially as they supplement those 
obtained here. 

It is a matter of some doubt whether there is a body of one de- 
finite chemical composition existing in all porcelain clays. Alessrs. 
Johnson and Blake (Am. .7. .Sc;-.Vrt. s. •> xliii. ;]51) have e.stablished 
the composition of a mineral which they found in many kinds of porce- 
lain clay, and have represented it bv the formrda. 

Ah, (),.-> Si 6., + 2 H, 0, 

which would correspond to 4(;.3-> per cent of silica, 39.77 per cent of 
[268] alumina, and 13.9 per cent of water. To the presence of this mineral 
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m a state of minute subdivision they attribute the plasticity of clays. 

Dr. Perc}y in the last edition of his work on “Metallurgy,” Vol. I., 
p. 94, gives a similar composition to a white, soapy substance obtained 
from Anglesea, and regards the following conclusions as established : — 

I. — Crystallized kaolinite is a definite compound. 

II. — Many kaolins and other clays are identical with crystallized 

kaolinite in composition. 

III. — Crystallized kaolinite exists in clays which vary considerably in 

external characters, and occur under, different geological con- 
ditions, as well as in localities remote from one another, e.g., 

Europe and America. , 

IV. — It is demonstrable that many clays consist of kaolinite inter- 

nii.\-ed with free silica and other matter. 

The result of Prof. Wurtz's analyses was to show that out of 8 
specimens of the material used at Arita, one only, that from kudaru- 
yama, contained less than 74.5 per cent of silica, and he therefore drew 
the startling conclusion that the porcelain of J apan was not prepared 
from porcelain clay at all. Ills words are: — 

“From these analyses it will be seen that the egg-shell porcelain 
ware is made without kaolin, being compounded, as tci its tmdy. solely 
of ])etnntze-like. or petro-siliceous minerals. The Chinese proverb 
that ‘while the petuntze constitutes the flesh of porcelain, kaolin must 
form its hones,’ is, tiierefore, altogether inapplicable.” 

Petuntze is usually regarded as a felspathic rock, but what the 
Chinese mean by the term is said by Sir Henry de la Beebe (Catalogue 
of Specimens of British P<)ttcry and Porcelain in the iluseum of the 
Royal School of ilines, p. 9) to be involved in some difficulty. He 
says: “Pehin signifies a white paste, and the suffix tse is merely a 
diminutive applied to the material when made into the usual form of 
small cakes or bricks. It appear.s, indeed, that several substances used 
in the manufacture of porcelain, prepared in the form of white tablets, 
pass under the common name of petuntze; but by D’Entrecolles the 
name was restricted to the fusible ingredient of the paste, and, therfore, 
has generally been considered to denote a substance resembling our 
Cornish China stone, which is an aggregate of felspar, usually more or 
less decomposed, and quaitz, commonly associated with a taleose [269] 
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mineral; in fact a clisintegratecl srranitic rock resembling the pegmatite 
of certain antliors." 

According to ^Yurtz, then, the egg-sliell porcelain is formed from 
this decomposed felspathic rock alone, without admixture, as is usual 
in other places, with any kaolin, ih'sults aitreeing generally with 
these are given by Giimhel (Dingl. Polyt. J, ccxxvii. , who ex- 

amined specimens of clay from Arita, and compared the results with 
the analysis of egg-shell porcelain made by Malaguti at Sevres. He 
examined 6 specimens, onl}’ one of which was earthy^ and agreed almost 
exactly with the analysis given by M urtz of the Kudarn-jnma cla^'. 
His conclnsion is, howe''cr, that the egg-shell porcelain could be 
produced by mixing 3 parts of the ^tone with 1 part of the earth. 

These results are of some inijandance. but it remains to be seen 
whether the conclusions are borne out Ity tlie examination of a large 
number of speeimens from other districts. In the analyses given in 
this note of clays from various porcelain districts, several will be found 
having a low percentage of silica and a correspondingly high one of 
alumina. The specimen used for the body of the ware from lilino is 
as high as ant of the Arita clays, whilst the Panko clays occupy an 
intermediate position between the petro-siliceous minerals and kaolin. 
The clavs obtained Jrotn Owari, Kbfu and Shigraki contain from 54 
to 59 per cent of silica, and "Jd to -kf pew cent of alumina, proportions 
which bring them nearer to the true clays. Unfortunately, onlv one of 
the kinds of clay used in the manufacture of the Kiyoinidzu ware was 
analyzed, although 5 kinds are there used. For the bodv of the ware 
two kinds obtained near Kivoto are mixed with one from Sbifraraki in 
Omi, the composition of which is given. 

In the preparation of «ie Awata ware three kinds of clay are 
mixed in cipial proporGons to form the body of the ware, one from 
Kivoto and two from Omi. The two latter approach kaolin in com- 
uosition, whilst the former is a petunze-like mineral. The Satsuma 
clays were given to me by Hr. Satow. and were olhained by liim at the 
time of his visit described in his paper on “The Korean Potters of 
Sat.suma.” The first one, marked "Xara a.sh.” is evidently only 
carbonate of lime, although from the name one might expect a different 
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composition. Two o£ the remaininjr clays have a high percentage of [270J 
silica, ar.ionnting to io amt IT per cent; tiie others \ary j’rom 51.19 
to CO. 12 ])cr cenr. Xn. fi is freqnenily (le.scril)e(l as ‘■'Kasofia sand.'’ 
but from tlic amount of alumina, and from the large amount of 
alkalies it contains, it seems to l>e mixed with a good deal of nndecom- 
])osod fol.“par. 

From tlie alwi\e analyse.?, fragmentary as they are. I think it will 
lie seen that the eonclnsions of Frof. Wnrtz cannot be extended to all 
Japanese porcelain. Further information, however, is much needed, 
and I trust that the lalwurs of the members of the recently established 
geographical survey of Jajian mat^ lead to results of great importance. 

I have thought it useful to append a table giving the composition 
of the various ingredients used in the jneparation of tlie colour em- 
ployed to decorated the porcelain, which are also the same as are used 
for the production of cloisonne enamel (shippo yaki.) 

As a contribution to the history of pottery in this country, I 
venture to add a translation of an inscription which appears on a porce- 
lain memorial stone erected at Seto to Shunkei, the Father of Pottery, 
which was given to me wlien on a visit. ' 

IXSCPIPTIOX OX THE TABLET EBECTED IX TTOXOUR OF 
SHUXKET, THE “F.VTIIER OF POTTERY.'’ 

The "Father of Pottery'' belonged to the Fujiwara family, and was 
named Kagemasa. though usually known as Kato Shirozavemon. His 
artist -name uas Shimkei, written in two different manners, and the 
epithet of “Father of Pottery’’ wa.s given to him after his death. He 
was desc'uded from Taciiibana Tomosada. an inhabitant of IVIichikage 
village in the township of Horowa. province of Yamato. Tomosada 
begot Hotoyasu. and Hotoyasu begot the “Father of Pottery.” Moto- 
yasit, for some olfenco or other, was banished to Matsuto in Bizen. 

His mother was the daughter of Hichikage, an inhabitant of Fukakusa 
in Yamashiro, v. ho belonged to the Taira fannly. The “Father of 
Pottery,” while ■'till a c-hihl, was fond of kneading clay and making 
earthenware vcs'cls, but always regretted that his skill was inferior to 
that of foreign foundries China), and he formed the intention of 
going abroad to study. Y'hen he grew up he entered the service of the 
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Dainagon (councillor) Koga ilichichika, and was eroated Shodaibu 
[271] with the 5th rank. He eventnalli’ accompanied ilichichika’s second 
son, the priest Ddgen, to China, in the 16th year of the period Katei 
{12’^3). He remained there studvijig during six yeais, and on his 
return landed (lit. furled sails) at Kawajiri in Iligo. 'Whilst on board 
ho made tlirce small pot.-- with earth which he liad brought with him, 
which he presented to Hojd Tokiyori, the Shogun’s lieutenant, and 
to Dogen. These were afterward handed down in Japan as curious 
treasures. The ‘'rather of Pottery" was twcnty-.-ix years old when he 
returned, and at ome paid a visit to his father in his place of exile, 
where ho stopped awhile and made pots. He next visited his mother 
at Fukakusa. hut after her deatli. which took place shortly afterwards, 
he made e.xperiments in potting at Kiyoto ami in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. He aho maile e.xperiments in the two departments of Chita 
and Aiclii in tin's province (i.c. Owari), but without success. At last he 
dame to the village of Seto, in Yamada department in this nrovince. 
Here he saw to his astonishment the earth called Solohai. He said: 
“The situation faces the south, while the hills are high, the water clear, 
and the* quality of the earth similar to what 1 brought back with 
me” (from China). So he commenced to work in this place, and 
during the rest of his life never moved elsewhere. Some say that the 
grandmother of the “Father of J’otterx" found this good earth in the 
-Vmaike (ave ( .■') at Seto. and brought some of it liome in the Ixisom of 
her dress, u hence it was called Sohohii (grandmother's bosom). Ac- 
cording to another account the Sohohii was di.scovered ])y the “Father 
of Pottery'’ in a dream, after he had prayed to the god Fukagawa of 
the temple in Seto village. Seto village formerly belonged to Yamada 
department, but now fornis j>art of Kasugai depaitment, and was 
p-obahlv in ancient times a good place for potting. 'We learn from the 
Yi-hon-ko-ki, Yen-gi-shiki, W£i-n)iyo-sh6, Cho-ya Gun-sai and other 
books that in those jieriods the Court ordered pottery from this pro- 
vince, and always from that department. The subsequent success of 
the “Father of Pottery'’ was facilitated by the knowledge he possessed 
of what had been done tiefore his time. The site where the house of 
the Father of Pottery st<x>d is called Yakajima, and lies among the 
nee fields on the eastern side of the Fukagawa temple in the village 
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of Seto. A single crvptomeria planted there marks the spot. North 
of this again is a place called Yen-eho-An. It is said that the “Father £272J 
of PotteiT"’ ill his later yeai’s entrusted the family affairs to his son. 

The “Father of Pottery'’ h.xed upon this place, and his wife upon the 
family plot of land, to build houses to end their days in. Tlie books 
afford no information as to the date of the death of the “Father of 
Pottery.” His toinli is called the “Mound of the Fifth Bank.” On 
the left of the village there is an old kiln of his called Mashiro. 
Nothing actually made oc handled by him remains there ; but it is 
said that a pair of lious uced as iveights for the blind at the village 
temple were made by bis l and, and one of those is lost. Those in- 
habitants of the village who Iiave to in their surnames are his descend- 
ants. They have built a tcm])le to his memory called Siivehiko no 
yashiro (temple of the potter-hero), and also Kama no Kami (the kin 
god). There are two regular festivals on the l!>th days of the 3r,d and 
8th months. In the 3rd month tlm rianee of tlie wooden lion's mask 
is exhibited, in the 8th there are horse-races. His son To-go-ro, his 
grandson ir-slii-rd and their descendants continued to exercise his pro- 
fession. It was said of (dd “the merits of the nine .services should ail 
be sung.'” and weri' siioken of as ■the nine .songs." 'I’lie “Father of 
Pottery'’ had oue of those merits, and tliere is no reason why we shoidd 
not celebrate hi,s merits in song' in order to encourage others and pre- 
serve the art from decay. I therefore sing as follows.’ 

Then follows a copy of verses, tb.e translation of which has not 
been attempted, as it would reijuire an excessive amount of notes by 
way of elucidation. 

’Tliis is a ri’fciviicf to the following passage fioin the Shoo King (Ijfgge’s 
Edition, vol. i., inige on ) . ‘•YitUif is sivn in the goodness ot tiie goveniinent, and 
the goveriiinent is tested liy its nourishing of the i)eople. There are water, fire, 
metal, word, earth and gram — thes" inu.st he duly legulaled: there aie the rec- 
tification of thr prop/r'.s viruie. the conveniences of life, and the securing 
abundant means of susteiitation : these must i>e harm > ii m.-I;- allended to. 

When the nine stn iees tliiix imlUtiicil have K'en orderly aeeomplished, let that 
aceomitlishment be celebrated by songs, faiuion the people with gentle words, 
correct them with the ma jesty of Uttr ; stimulate them with tlie songs on those 
nine subjects " The application of earth f.o the Use of man by means of the 
potter’s art is one of the "jiine .services" whirh weie to he celebrated with 
songs, and the author of the inscription jiroceeds to do this in the Chinese poem 
which follows. 
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PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THE MATERIALS USED IN PREPARING j[2fl3 
THE COLOURS FOR DECORATING PORCELAIN. 
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SATSUMA CLAYS. 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE INGREDIENTS IN THE VARIOUS COLOURS 
USED IN DECORATING PORCELAIN AND “ SHIPPb-YAKI ” 
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fS 

i 

Purple 

Hiwa iro 

Shira tama 

T6-no-tsnchi 

Hino-woka Seki 

Ti^unjo (ultramarine) 

Bengara 

Usnse 

50 

7 

7 

! 

0 : : : : : : 

50 

7 

7 

7 

SO 

7 

7 

so 

7 

7 

7 

... 

50 

7 

7 

7 

50 

7 

7 

7 

50 

7 

7 

7 

SO 

10 

10 

50 

14 

TOshirome^ 

Konjd 

Murasaki 

4 or 5 


8 Tdshirome is metallic antimony. 
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AWATA WARE.— KIYOTO. 


Moisture 

Combined water 

Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Carbonic acid.... 


Kiyoto day 

A 

Omi clay No. 1 ... 

A 

Omi day No. 2 ... 

Glazing clay from 
Matsumoto 

t.S8 

4-13 


10.28 

5.02 

7-55 



71.40 

52-«3 

56.03 

50-54 

1942 

27.98 

30.82 

15.14 

..18 

1.85 

.82 

.86 

• 3 S 

.90 

.84 

10.18 

.20 

•42 

40 

.78 

1. 00 


.64 


•91 

309 

I-S 5 






5.61 
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A SHOT]'!' :\rFAr01Fi FRO:\r ^I'HF sfvfxtffxth 
i'i;xTrFY. 


[2 


("MrSTFFS^ AX'S XAFFATiVF.") 


By Basil H \i.r. Ciiaaipkhlaix. 


[Bead March 9th. 1SS0.'\ 

[The folloivin>i' is a trauslatiou from a small volume containing 
the memtirs of tAvo Avomen named respect iA'oly An and Kiku, Aidiich 
came into tlie ])resont writer's hands at a time when he was preparing 
a paper for this Soeietv on the Media-val Colloquial Dialect of the 
Comediesd Dating, as the document docs, but a couple of centuries 
back, it Avas too recent to be made use of for the above-mentioned 
philological puriiosc; but one of the stories, at lea-'t, seems worthy of 
perusal ikir its OAvn sake. notAvith.standing its sketchiness and absence 
of all pretensions to literary skill. For the student of Japane.se/ who 
has flung iloAvn in disgust the dry, colourles.«, and Avithal stilted pro- 
ductions Avhich in this country are dignified Aiith the name of history, 
seems to ■^00 light again aaIicii the gossipping pen of some old beldame 
like IMistrcss An brings before his cy(“s the actualities of the life of 
those old and by no means pleasant days, and shows him that the 
people, Avho m the iiages of the “Gnwai-shi" or the “iMikaha Fuu-do-ki" 
would be made to moutli tine .sentiments in antithetical Chinese 
])hrases, Avere ready live men and women like those av'c uoav meet and 
speak to in the th'do street>. Care has been taken to rejiroducc the 
original Autli as strict fiilelitv as the divergence betwwu the English 
and Japanese idioms Avill allow, and, at the close, a page of the Japa- 
nese text has been printed for the benefit of those n lio may be interested 


^Seo "Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan," vol. vi.. pt. 3. 
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[278] in Japanese dialects. Truly, in speech as in other matters, the im- 
provement during the la-t two and a half conturies of peace has been 
wonderful.] 

Tlic children having gathered round IMistress An with cries of 
“Oh! do tell u< about the olden times,’’ she eoninienced as follows:— 

"Afv father. Yaraada Yiyoi'eki. was a retaimn- of my lord Tsliida, 
Assistaiil \’ice-President of the Board of Bites, and lived at ITikone 
in the pro\inre of Afujiii : and afterwards, when my lord had raised 
the standard of revolt, wa> dnit up in the castle of Ohogaki in the pro- 
vince of dlino.- He and all tlie rest of us, — tliere we were shut up toge- 
-^iier; and a very curious circumstance I remember in connection with 
it. Every night just aliout twelve o’clock there came the voices of, I 
should say. some thirty people, men and women. AVho they were, we 
knew not; but we could hear them shouting out. ‘General Tanaka! 
hoy! General d’anaka ! ugh! ugh!’ — the same, night after night. 
Gracious me! how it made you shuder! After that, His Highness 
Ihova.su sent-a large force to lav siege to the castle, and we had fight- 
ing dav and night, and Tanaka was the name of the besieging general. 

‘AVh.en our cannoip were to he fired, notice was sent round to all 
within the luvcincts of the castle, tlie reason being that the report of 
the cannon t<‘ri'itieil every one hv shaking the turrets, and seeming 
almost to mak< the ground -pi it in tu'o. so that the less courageous. — 
such as tile women, — woidd faint right off; and for tliat reason notice 

"Tlif "levolt ' licre allialrd to tlie war viiieli rnsucil on the death of 
Hideyoshi in a. i). l.lhS. Practically m.istor of .Japan, ITideyoshi left behind 
him but a son -ix year- old to take l.is place, — a place coveted by the most 
ambition- of liis generals, Theyasu. '!'h< eonseipienee was a war between the 
latter and the partisans of tlie Ilideyoshi succession, in which these were de- 
feated and destroyed. After the battle of Seki-ga-hara, in the autumn of 
1000, which decided the fate of .Tapau for 2.5S years by giving it over for 
that period to the .sway of Ilieyasu and his .succe— ors the Tokugawa fihij/au- 
gunt, the castle of Ohogaki was taker, my lord Islnda captured by Tanaka 
Yoshima-a, the enemy's geneial mentioned in the text, and decapitated by 
order of the victor. Writing under the administration of the latter’s des- 
cendants, all wars waged against him were of course styled “rebellions,” even 
by those whose friends had been engagc l on the losing side. 

= Fire arms had been introduced into the country in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 
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■was given beforehand. So when notice had been given and the flash [279] 
had come, you felt as if waiting for a clap of thunder to follow; and 
in the early times we all felt as if we should die, and as if tliere were 
nothing but fear and horror left. But by and by we saw it was all 
nothing, and we and mother and the oilier women and girls took to 
busi'ing ourselves casting bullet.s in the look-out turret. And then, 
too, our soldiers would bring to »- in turret the heads they had taken, 
and make us label them for reference. They would also often ask 
us to blacken the teeth with powiler, the reason being, I'ou see, that in 
old days ‘tooth-powder heads' were tliose of men of rank, and therefore 
more prized, so that a soldier would bring you a plain head and ask 
yort to do him the good turn of giving the teeth a rub of powder. We 
weren't a bit afraid of the heads, and used to sleep in the midst of the 
nasty smell of blood tiiat came from them.* 

‘‘One da}', after a cannonade from the besiegers which threatened 
a speedy end to the castle's e.\istencc and threw all the people within 
the castle gates into confusion, one of our attendants came with the 
news that the enemy had disappeared without leaving a traee behind 
them: flso need feu' r.larm.' said he; ‘ejuiet yourselves, quiet your- 
selves !’ But the words vere scareely out of his nioiith when a cannon- 
ball came aiid struck my yonnger brotlier. a boy of fourteen, knocking 
iiim down and killing him on the spot. t)h ! it was a cruel sight. 

Indeed it was ! 

‘Til. tooth- powder hero i-etcno'l to is the o-ltayuro .snll used hy marrietl 
women for the purpose of Iilaekiiig their teetii. In tiie -Middle Age, and down 
to the tone of the revointioii, the only ^lersons of tlie male sex wlio were per- 
mitted by eustoin to follow tlie praciiee weie tile memlieis of file Imperial 
family and tlie euurt noliles, .and it is llieretoie eiirions to lind this reference 
to it. At the same time, the iguorame of tlie soldiery, mixeil witli a vague 
prejudice in favour of blackened teetli as significative of high liirth, must be borne 
in mind; and at least one mediieval ir.>tanee of a warrior lihieking his teeth 
may be quoted from tlie ■•Sei-.suwi-k!." wliere we read lliat tlie youthful 
Atsumori was found by liis -layer. K.iinagaya Xowo/ane. to have his face 
powdered and liis teeth blaekenod. Aftfr a battle, all the heads that had been 
won were taken to the eoinmaiding general for insfieelion, and rewards were 
distributed according to the rank of the per-^oms to wliom they liad belonged. 
Afterwards tlie heads of the rank and file were interred, while those of men 
of higher birth were returned to their families. 
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[280J 


■^'That same clay there came for father to toe gate under his 
c!iarge a letter tied to an arrowy which said: As you once had the 
honour to be my lord Ihcvasu’s writing-master, yen shall be spared 
if desirous of making your escape from the castle. Fly in whatever 
direction you please, h'ou shall not be molested iiv the way. The 
troops ha\e orders to that effect.’ Well.^ the assault l)eing expectal in 
tlie middle of the following day, eveivbody’s sjji’its had forsaken 
them, and we. too. were louking forward with trembling to the next 
day as to that of our tinal eud.'^ when father .<tole ip into the look-out 
turret, and whispered to ns to come this way. So he Jed out mother and 
Us, and, making us climb a ladder placed against the wall on the nor- 
thern ramj'art, let us down on the other .sidi; Iw mciiiis of a rope, after 
which we crossed the moat in a tub. Our party consisted of my two 
parents, myself and four attemlajits, our otlicr re'aitiers having been 
left behinu, W'c were about half a mile aom the castle, n.aking in a 
northerlv direction, when mother was suddenly seized witli the pains 
of chiidbirtii. and wa.s deliterccl of a little girl. One of the retainers 
took and washed it in watoi from a rice-held, and then picked it up 
and wrapped it in his ,-kirt. while mother wa.s taken by father on his 
back, and we tied in the direction of the moor of Av. euo. Oh! what a 
frightful time it was! Ves, this was what the olden times were like, 
diercy on us! mercy .»n tH.” 

Then the ehilclren asked her again to tell them about Hikone, 
and she .said 

‘Aty lather had an estate' worth three liiindred kuh'ii' of rice jier 
annum; but at that time there was so much lighting that everything 
was cliffieu’.t to get. Of course each )>ersou had souiething laid by in 
case of neecssitv. hut water lirotlf' was our usual food mornino- and 

'From line to llio ciid of tlic oarajuaph is tlie jaissage of which the 
original text is giv<‘ii at tlie ejnl of tii:^ |iajier. 

“On -aich occasions, iiianv even of the wonicii preferreil dcaili at their own 
hands to cajituie by the eneiiiy. 

'The order of time i.s hcje reversal, and the old lady i.s referring to a 
period p.-evioirs to the disastroms w.u of ii. ItiUO. 

"One lcoi:ii=^.l3 hn.shels. 

'' Zan ^uiri ‘ niixed water, a tiiin infusion of such greens, etc., 

as might ha\e remained ocer from a pie\ioiis meal. 
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evening. Sometimes my older brother ivould go oat on the mountains (_2813 
with his gun. On those mornings rice and greens would be cooked, 
for him to take the remains with him to eat in the middle of the day. 

On those days rice and greens would be given to us, too, and we used 
to eat them. So we were always trying to persuade my brother; and if 
he dirl promise to go out shooting, we were quite beside ourselves with 
joy. Clothes, too, we were so destitute of that when I was thirteen 
years eld, 1 had nothing but one tliin bliie^® hand-made frock** and, as 
I wore that one frock till I was seventeen, my shins showed out 
below in the most horrilile manner. Oh ! how I used to wish for a 
frock that would at least hide my shins ! Such were the inconveniences 
of every kind to which one was put in the olden limes. No one over 
dreamt, eitlier, of such a thing as eating rice in the middle of the day, 
neither did night time bring its supper with it. So what shall I say 
of the yoang folks nowadays, and the fancies they take and the money 
they spend on dress, and their whims about all sorts of delicacies in the 
matter of food !’* 

Thus would she reprove them by reference to the Hikone days, 
so that they ended liy nicknaming her “Cranny Hikone." This is the 
origin of the slang expression “Hikone," used to designate the lessons 
for the present day drawn In' aged people from the tloings of former 
times,— an expression which is, therefore, not understood by the natives 
of other provinces, as it is only a local phrase of ouis. 

[A colophon, wliieh we may follow a second colophon dated 1T30*' 
in ascrilnng to a nephew of ilistress An, who is mentioned therein 
under th.c name of Yaniada Kisuke, tells us how the little memoir 
which here ends came to be written down. After mentioning that the 
family retired to the province of Tosa, and that Mistress An died 
during the period styled Kuwan-bun ( A.D. 10(51-1(313) at over eighty 
years of age, the writer goes on to say: 

“At that time 1, who was then eight or nine years old, had often 


Tliis seems, l)y refereiiee to a work on ilre-.s eiililleil "Soku-tai Shiyau-zoku 
Sen” ( to be tiie uicaniu" iiuemietl to lie conMyed by the 

original word hana-toinc. 

“ HoJa-biru. 

“ The printed edition only appeared in 1837. 
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,J282] heard her relate the foregoing narrative. Ah ! how truly has it been 
said that 'time flies like an arrow.’ In the period styled Shiyau-toku 
(A.'D. ITI-ITIG), when I gathered my own grandchildren round me^ 
and told them the story, and drew from the example of bygone days 
lessons- against oiir modern rxtravaganee, the sly rogues turned up their 
noses, saving: 'Well, grandpapa, if jMistress An was Granny Hikone, 
you are old Daddy Hikone! AVhat arc you preaching about? Each 
time must have its own emtoms.’ At wJiich observations I of course 
felt hurt, but then rememl)cred the text: 'Eespect your juniors.’^^ 
Yes, our juniors. Wliat will they )jc like, I wonder? ily grandchild- 
ren, I suppose, will have gTandcbildren to find fault with them. So 1 
have ju.st put this down as best 1 could, and, for the rest, I have 
nothing more to say than — my prayers.”] 


jMSCussto:':. 


The i'resicleut, in th.ui king Air. t.’haiiiberlain for iiis interesting com- 
munication, said tliat it \mi'> e\ident that no small pait of the charm of the 
paper was clue to the felicity of Mr. Chaiuheilain's transia'.ion. 

Air. Blancliet asked how tlie practice of Macking the teeth (referred to 
in the pai^r) originated. 

Air. Chamberlain said he did noc remimiber with juecision the reason 
giv'cn for the practice, init that details were to be found in Alitford's "Tales 
of old Japan."' 

Dr. Eauld.s observed: — The fact br-wiglit out by Air. Chamberlain that the 
custom of blacking teeth, now ap[>arently confined to married women in Japan, 
was once common to men of tin- higher ranks also, is cpiite interesting. There 
seems to be an exceedingly common Icndency, not yet specially studied, in 
women to manifest such "sui vival.s'" of vanishing customs. Many familiar 
examples readily occur to one, such as the custom of wearing ear-rings, 
necklaces, blacelets, llowing lolje-. <‘te., of western ladies. A more .striking 
example is the long hair jiaited in th-r middle which is still found amongst 
the males of many primitive peoples, as some of the races of Xorth 
America, the Lepclia.s in Asia, etc,, out which exist.s only amongst women in 
more advanced races. 'Jhat the blacking of teeth in Japan was as purely 
ornamental in its purport as the blacking of our own boots is rendered some- 
what probable, I think. I:y tin- wide prevalence of the custom of teeth-orna.- 


“ C'onfucian Analects," l>k. ix., chap. 22. 
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menting in oti'.er lands. The people of Borneo bore their teeth, and insert 
brass pins into them. Varions tribes chip, grind, or file them down, however 
pi'efeet or regular they may be, into ■siiape.s differing according to tlie customs 
of each tribe. It is often said in -Japan that married women now blacken 
their teeth to preserve them, but in Sumatra the hard protecting enamel is 
first removed, simply that the rough surface may better absorb the black 
colouring matter. In such a case the process can only be injurious to the 
teeth, and the custom can only be explained as one of ornamentation. 

The President said he had always been under the impression that the 
Japanese women blacked their teeth an,l shaved their eyebrows after marriage, 
as a sign that they no longer wished to make themselves attractive to the 
other sex. 


[ 283 ] 
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SrGGESTIOXS FOR A JAPANESE RENDERING OF [ 385 J 
THE PSALMS. 


By Basil Hall Chambeklain. 


{Read April 13, 1880.] 

As tlie usage, if not the positive rules, of the Asiatic Society ex- 
clude all proselytizing efforts from the scope of its labours, it majr 
be Avell, in explanation of the title of this paper, to state the object 
with which it has been written, in order that neither to the Society 
nor to the author need be attributed the design of encroaching^ 
on a field which the various missionary societies rightfully hold 
as their own. It is, of course, mainly to the missionaries that 
we look for translations of the Bible into foreign tongues; and 
by them a portion of the peculiarly arduous task of making such 
translations into the language of Japan has already been 
accomplished. But the Bible may be considered from many points 
of vieiv apart from the strictly religious; and most foreigners 
and many educated Japanese will be ready to admit that, as the 
European student of Chinese or Japanese should first betake 
himself to the Confucian and Mencian books if he does not wish to 
be stopped at every stage of his later enquiries, so must every 
Japanese de.sirous of obtaining any adequate notion of the 
intellectual soil of Europe, and more especially of England and 
the other English-speaking countries, begin by finding out what 
has been written in the Hebrew Scriptures. So great has been 
their influence that, to say nothing of thoughts and feelings, they 
have moulded the very language, — ^the familiarity of all classes 
with them having introduced the use of innumerable phrases, 
similes and allusions, whose recurrence will render almost every 
book and conversation more or less a mystery to him who is a 
stranger to the Old and New Testaments. It must, therefore, 
apart from all proselytism, be the earnest desire of every one [288] 
who interests himself in the progress, and, so to speak, the Euro- 
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peanization of this country, that its inhabitants should possess 
adequate translations of those books, and no place should be 
better fitted than the Hall of the Asiatic Society for a calm 
discussion of the aptest method to be pursued in the making of 
such translations. 

I say discussion ; for discussion, unfortunately, is forced upon 
us here, where we have to deal with a language which has neither 
from its origin been cast in a Bible form like the tongues of 
Modern Europe, nor is yet a sheet of blank paper like the dialects 
of barbarous tribes. There are difBculties, — almost impossibilities, 
— on every side, and our choice lies between evils. I must, 
therefore, be excused if, instead of going straight to the point 
and simply laying before the Society the versions which I have 
attempted of a few of the Psalms (one of the books of the Bible 
of which no Japanese rendering has as yet been published), I 
enter into a somewhat lengthy consideration of the conditions 
which must determine the translator's work. It is only by fully 
appreciating these conditions that persons can be qualified to 
pronounce on the merits of any particular system. 

It should, then, be kept in mind that the single word “ Japa- 
nese ” serA'es to designate three different languages having, 
indeed, a common grouiuhvork and historical connection, but 
nevertheless far more distinct from each other in grammar and 
especially in vocabulary than many dialects Avhich in Europe are 
classed as separate tongues. These are Clas.sical Japanese, Sinico- 
Japanese and Colloquial Japanese. Of these, again, each has 
its minor subdivisions, as is but natural in the fase of languages 
spoken or written over large tracts of space and time. In 
particular, it is necessary to distinguish in Classical Japanese 
between the Archaic Dialect and the Classical Dialect Proper. 
The Archaic Dialect is that in Avhich are preserA^ed to us the 
legends of the Ko-zM-hi, the litanies of the Norito and the poems 
of the Man-yefu-shifu. all dating from or before the eighth century 
of our era. Its place might be compared to that of Homeric Creek. 

In the Classical Dialect Proper Avas Avritten during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries the great mass of the 
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standard literature of the country. It differs from the Archaic 
Dialect chiefly in the dropping of old words and forms, in the [287] 
systematizing of the grammar under certain inflexible rules, in 
its polish and its loss of strength. It is, as it were, the Attic 
speech of Japan. 

For the next language in the enumeration, — Sinico-Japanese. 

— we have no parallel in Greece nor. indeed, in Europe : — not 
even in our English speech, modified though it be by the in- 
troduction of the French element. The Chinese words here drive 
the native vocabulary fairly out of the field, and, in so doing, 
cause profound changes in the grammar, destroying almost every 
\estige of the ancient forms. Most modern documents, newspaper 
articles, letters, etc., are composed in this style, which to a 
person conversant only with the other two would be completely 
rniintellieible. 

Lastly, Colloquial Japanese, which to continue the comparison 
w’ith Greek, might be called the Romaic of this country, is a 
hybrid dialect, the residue of what has gone before it. It has 
never been fixed, and is in the present day changing more and 
more under the influence of English and of new' ideas. 

The question now is: Which of these divergent kinds of 
Japanese is to be chosen as the medium for Biblical translations* 

The Colloquial Dialect is at once excluded by its vulgarity and 
its wants of any standard : and that this is not a personal prejudice, 
bid a recognized truth, is shown by the fact that no writer, w'hether 
native layman or foreign missionary, has ever attempted to use 
it in any serious composition. Sinieo-Japanese must be excluded 
for another reason, — that of useless difficulty unaccompanied bv 
any counterbalancing advantage. Remains the Classical Lang- 
uage in its two branches. The aim of the translations hitherto 
made from Genesis and from the Xew Testament has been to 
adopt the Classical Dialect Projier: and its claims, as the medium 
generally accepted by the Japanese reading public, are undoubted- 
ly superior to those of the two dialects previously mentioned. At 
the same time, we must not disguise to ourselves two facts: one. 
that it is impossible to make even an approximation to literalness 
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M'ithout perpetnalh' violating every rule of grammar and of style; 
and the other, that this dialect, always difficult of comprehension 
to the less educated classes, becomes well-nigh unintelligible to 
them when these rules are thus violated; that is to say, when 
exactitude is approached. To be at once elegant, intelligible and 
[288] exact is, therefore, out of the question. It is even out of the 
question to be at once exact and intelligible ; and, for the present 
at least, the most practical plan seem to be to print two renderings, 
— one a Classical paraphrase, which in the case of the poetical 
books should, if possible, be in a versified form in order the better 
to suit the native taste, the other a strictly literal version, which 
would receive its explanation from the paraphrase and, con- 
'■-ersely, determine the precise sense of the latter. In the 
literal version, as need scarcely be stated, no attempt whatever 
should be made to conform to the usual rules of Japanese 
composition.^ 

With regard to the versified paraphrase here recommended 
for the poetical books, there unfortunately comes in a considera- 
tion drawn from the literary history of the country, — one which, 
though it might perhaps not prove insurmountable to a native 
of genius, .seems to me to bar the way against all attempts by a 
loreigner at making his versions in the more generally compre- 
hen.sible style of the Classical Dialect Proper, and to refer him 
to the Archaic Tongue as his vehicle of expression. This con- 
sideration is grounded on the style of poetry hitherto w'ritten 
in the Classical Dialect Proper. Consisting, as it does, almost 
entirely of what are termed mizhika-uta, i.e. ‘‘Short Stanzas’' 
of but one-and-thirty syllables each, there is no such thing as 


'A considerable future in Japan would seem to be reserved for the so-called 
chiyoku-yaku or “literal translation” style, which is already in use in some 
of the schools, and is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the native mind. Its 
barbarism is amply compensated by its practic.al utility; for, as in the 
recognized case of Chinese, so in the case of Englisli, it is but labour lost to 
attempt to confine the freer movements of the foreign vehicle of expression 
within the stiff and, at the same time, complicated rules of Japanese con- 
struction. 
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an extended poetical phrase. — no breadth or .sweep to be found 
in it, such as is indispensable to the rendering of any foreign 
poetry, even of the Psalms, although the sentences in the latter 
do not run to anj' great length. There is, therefore, no standard 
to imitate : and to write without a standard in a dead or conven- 
tional tongue is impossible, — in Japan more absolutely impo.ssible 
than could be well imagined in the West, as the native taste 
reci'jires of a modern writer that he shall be able to quote chapter 
and verse for every word, every phrase and every term that he 
may malie use of. We are, therefore, driven back to the oldest 
form of the language, and here at last we find all the necessary 
conditions fultilled. In the .l/«/i-yr/a-s/n'/w are hundreds of com- 
positions, and in the Ko-zJii-H not a few, of lengths nearly averag- 
ing that of most of the P.salms, l)y various poets on the most 
various subjects, and giving ns a complete vocabulary and poetical 
frame-work, — a frame-veork and a vocabulary which, although 
undoubtedly antiquated, have yet been adopted as the only 
^ efficient instrument their language has to offer by all tlie modern 
Japanese poets whoso works are worthy of perusal. - 

As already stated, there are grave objections to every pijssiblo 
method of translation. Difficulty of comprehension is the objec- 
tion which, in conversation with private friends, lias been made 
to the style of paraphrase here advocated. Difficulty and in- 
comprehensibility are, however, two very different things. To 
an unedncato<i dapane.se or to one wlio, although olh.erwise 
> cnltured, is a total stranger to all Jewish history and ideas, ntu/ 

version of the Psalms will probably be almost as niysterions as 
the original Hebrew text. Some previous knowledge and some 
vin'i vn: !■ explanations must always be taken for nrantod; and 
with them, and with the mutual check of jiaraphrase and literal 
prose version, the Archaic poetical expressions, however perplex- 
ing to a foi’eiguer, .shcmld offer no special difficulty to tlie native 
student. 

For the sake of facilitating the perusal of the accompanying 

'c.g. Alabuchi, ^lotowori, Chikapo. Tichiliaiia no yforibe. Tak.abatake 
^ Shikil)ii. Taohihaiia nn Tosrko. 


[ 289 ] 
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versified renderings by any member of this Society who may not 
have devoted special attention to the Archaic Dialect, I have 
explained the chief diffieidties in English foot-notes, while there 
have also l.ieen added in Japanese a very small number of notes 
and headings which seemed indispensable to an appreciation by 
a native reader of the general signification of each Psalm. The 
Psalms selected are the 1st, 19th, 23rd, 100th, 113th, 114th, 115th, 
123rd, 124th, 127th, 128th and 133rd. No claim to merit can be 
made for the actual versions here given, whether versified or 
literal; for, having been perforce moulded, not on the original, 
but on the English text, they are but the translations of tran.s- 
lations. Such precautions as were feasible have been taken. 

[290] The poetical renderings, most of -which were originally made 
from the English Prayer-Book version, have all been revised 
by comparison with de 'Wette’s “Commentar ueber die Psalmen’' 
and an English edition of Delitzsch’s "Biblical Commentary on 
the Psalms,” while the literal renderings scrupulously follow 
those given in the latter work. Still the dangers of double-filtered 
tran.slation are too obvious to need insisting on; anrl when it is 
the case of a Semitic composition -which is rendered firet into an 
Aryan and thence into a Turanian tongue, we have the danger 
in its extremest form. A good knowledge of Hebrew, besides 
other special studies, is the indispensable prerequisite of a trans- 
lator. All, therefore, that is here intended is, to indicate a 
method and illustrate it by a few examples. 


SAN-BI NO UTA NO DAI ICHI. (Ps. 1.) 


Yoshi-Asiii-Bito no Hate 
Arachi-wo ga 
Saga-mono ga 
I'tsutahe ni 
Shiki-maserii 
‘Akarahiku 


NO T-vgafu wo Yomeru Uta: 
Sakashira tohazu 
Ihe ni i-tatade 
Ama tsu Sumera no 
Oho mi koto-nori 
Him shi mo manebi 
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Nubatama no 
Saeliihahi ya 
Tsuga no ki no 
Ha ha shi ino 
ha shi mo 
Uruhashikii 
Yatsuko-ra ha 
Aki-kaze no 
Momiji-ba to 
^’Kakii bakari 
Oho mi to ga 
Uma-bito no 
Horobi-kch 


To-narabe omofu 
Kaha-bi ni tatasu 
l3'a tsugi-tsugi ni 
Toha ni kare sede 
iVIusubann aki naku 
Xihohi-tsutsu am ni 
Kakii narazu koso 
I-fuki -chirasu 
Use ni use kere 
Ama tsu Sumera ga 
Ye-sake-ma t snra de 
Tomo ni A-e-irade 
Yoki Into koso ha 
sakayedo. 


^,^Arach<-ico (551:11) and iitujn taono “bad and violent men.” Ga [ 291 ] 

was originally used to denote the Genitive relation, while no constantly 
iiidieated what we should call the Nominative. In later times this usage was 
reversed, tea ga, "my.” “our,” alone retaining the ancient force of ga. I here 
snd constantly Expletive. tsu Sumera or according to the 

Sinico-Jap. pronunciation Ten-Tci or better Shiyau-Tci) , lit. “Monarch of 
Heaven" or “Supreme Monarch,” the nearest equivalent for the word “God.” 

Kami (iff), which some prefer, .simplj' means “ancestral spirit,” and has the 
additional disadvantage of being generally imderstood as a Plural. Alter- 
nating Avith Ama tsu Sumera for “God,” Oho-Kimi, Ama tsu Oho-Kimi, A ga 
Oho-Eiini, etc., have been employed for “the Lord,” “our Lord” in the versified 
rendering. In the prose lersion, the Hebrew term "Jehovah” has been 
retained for the latter. 'Shiki-maseiu oho mi koto-nori, “the decree which 
He has promulgated.” The Honorific tnasu, now used indiscriminately, was 
anciently applied only to Divine and Imperial personages. 'Akarahiku, pillow- 
Avord for him. Maneli. arch, for manabi. ’Xuha-tama no, p.-w. for yo. 
Yo-narabe. “exery night.” \Saehihahi. arch, for saihahi. Bi, arch, for be, 

“side.” Tatasu, the Causat. form of tatsu. u.sed merely for elegance. ’Tsuga 
no ki no, p.-w. for tsugi-tsugi, but here to .be taken in its proper sense of 
“like the tsuga tree,” no standing for no gotoku. lya, arch, for iyo-iyo. ’This 
line has but four syllables. Such irregularities as the use of lines of four, 
six and eight syllables are among the usual ornaments anciently employed to 
rclicA'c the monotony of the fiv'e-seven metre. The second ha {wa) is tho 
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Separative Particle. Toha ni, “for OT-er.’' Kare sede, arch, for Icarede. 
^-Nihofu in the arch, sense of “bright-coloured,” "flourislung.” ^*Momiji-ba 
to, “like the autumn-leaves” ( “autumn-leavca” substituted for “chafif”). 
^''Vma-bito, “the righteous.” ^‘Ken, here Conclusire, not Attributive. '^‘‘lyoyo, 
arch, for iyo-iyo. 


On-A-Z hi kg C III yoke- y a KU. 

[2921 Fu-shin-zhifi no kmvau-gefi (Hjj’g i ni ayumazu, san 

shite tsnmindo no michi ni tatazn, sau .shite giYakii-zhifi no 
tan (^) ni za sezu, kakerite kare no tanoshiini ha Yeholia no 
nori ni oite ari, sau shite kare ua eiiiu-ya Kare‘ no nori wo 
kangaheru tokoro no hito ha saihaiii nari. Sau sliile kare ha 
ka-riu no katahara ni niverare. sore no zhi-sotsu ui oite sore no 
mi tvo shiyauzhi ,sau .shite sore no ha ha kar-'/arii tokoro 

no zhiyu-moku H'"' ffotoku ari ; s.hikau shite kare ga nasu 

toiioro no ono-ono no mono troha kare ga shi-togu. 

Fu-shih-zhifi ha kaku narazu. Kaherite kare-ra )ia kaze no 
t'ukiharafu tokoro no mugi-gara no gotoku ari. Ynn-e ui fushin- 
zhih ha sai-dah ni oite tatsu atahazn. sa.u sltite tsnmiiidp ha zen- 
nin no kinvalshiu ni tatsu atahazn; ikail to nareba Yehoba 

ha zofi-niil no miehi tvo shirir: kaherite fu-shin-zhin no michi ha 
raots'i-ban ■ n, 

'.''Iny.ni-Tei uo 

■bJiiiu ha ‘■uiuliadii yomi 'lii-tairafe im i uaii 


DAI ZHIFF KF. ij). 


-Ama t.s[- Si’meua no Hi wo Hoti: Tsi'iii! wo Teua^iii Mi Yori 

alOTE IIlTO NO KoKOKO WO 'I'EUAS 1 1 I-Ta M AFU WO 

AIedk-T-Ataiiete Yoaieiu- Ft-v. 

Hito no goto Koto-tohi ha sede 

Ilisakata no Aine ni nori ari 

Bnil, t; Mi-liitiiin-. of tid' P.-<iim liav" been nuide. not from DeliLzch, but 
from tlip KngH^li Prayer Book. 
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Wataru hi no 
Akane-sasu 
■■'Xuba.-tama no 
Uma no tsume 
Funa no he no 
Ama tsu Kimi ga 
Jli te-buri wo 
’“Kunio no ’he ni 
Kake-maku mo 
Tsnknrashishi 
Waka-kusa no 
Mnkogane no 
^’Mokoro-wo ni 
Masura-wo no 
Toho-yama yo 
Kuraa oehizn 
Ura-ura to 
’"’Kushi-kage wo 
Shika mi idzu 
Oho-Kimi ga 
Morn tami no 
ga Kimi ga 
-’Kiku tami no 
Ma-gokoro wo 
Onii ga me mo 
Kegare sezu 
Tokoshihe ni 
"°Hiki-masern 
Natsu-mushi no 
Tsnyu yori mo 
Yo no hito no 


Sora ni kowe ari 
Him mo ahi-tsuge 
Yoru mo katar’ahi 
I-tsuknsn kihami 
I-hatsuru made ni 
Mi idzu wo tatahe 
Shimeshi-matsurn ha 
Hi wo yadosii beshi to 
Ama tsu Sumera no 
Futo mi araka yu 
Tsuma ni ahan to 
Kado idzuru goto 
Wa ha makeme ya to 
Kihohi-afu goto 
Nohori-idc-tachi 
Nishi no unii made 
Terasu hi-kage no 
Mede-hayashi-keri 
Furi-tamahi-ken 
Kiyoki mi nori wo 
Saga ha i-harahi 
Katiiki mi koto wo 
Ozo ha uchi toke 
I-yorokoboshi 
Hiraki-satoshite 
iJIanagari mo sezute 
Awo-hito-gusa wo 
Oho mi nori koso 
Susur'afu hana no 
Kaguhashi kerashi 
Tafutomi-negafu 
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Ku-gane yii mo 
®®Mube shi koso 
Somukazuba 
Ouo ga ozo 
Iha-buebi ui 
Oho-sora ni 
^"Kiyome-mashi 
Kucbi wo mote 
Kokoro mote 
Yurugi naki 
Tanorai aru 

^xAIede-: 


Ye-maku-lioshi-kere 
Mi koto kashikomi 
Sacbi to naru mono 
Shim hito nakedo 
Kakurum saga mo 
Hibikem saga mo 
I-harahi-tamabi 
AVa ga nom koto 
AVa ga’ mofn koto mo 
Chi-biki no iha to 
AYaga Oho-kimi ha 
:amahanah ! 


[ 294 ] 


^(loto, ai'cli. foi ffofoLii. luilo-lolti. "'pcecli." "The first hatf of each 

line is a p.-w. \ori. •'telling." “.’The areli. .Tap. poet, cijulealent for “into all 
lands'," and "into tlie eiuls yf the woiUl." Fima iio fic is written 
te-huri, "Ilis lumdiwoik," Ila here has almost the force of "ihe reason why.” 
“’Se for iihr ( _t.l . '^[(ii!.i -i,!ii].it mo. a reverential phrase which is thus ex- 

plained: lyashihi luchi i,i I, aide I'^nahc-laU-iiiatxHixiii iro osoremi-tsutsu- 
mushiki io ifu nari: hial.ii ha i,ni ira iiohrtn,v nafi. ^"Tsukurashishi, 
Causative used as an Ilonoiifiv. Fulu ..n a-, aka “palace." Th, 

arch, for ijori. ^■Wala-ku'-n no. ]).-w, for tsuhxa. Tt was r.eeessai-y in tliis 
passage to diveige slightly fioni tlie oiiginal. To .-i .lapair'-e poet tlie idea 
of a bridegroom heliig joyfully radi.int when Ua‘-i,iii hi~ chamber would be 
inconceivable. ''ilukoijam . "biidcL-royni." ''Mokuio-iio iiaiHfJ'. “well- 
matched antagonist.” ^Va ha. etc,, "re.sohod not (o be outstripped." TTo 
arch, (except in wn ;ia) for irarc. "To. arch, lor yuri. "Kunia ochiza. "every 
part." ^Ktishi - . in eoin]inunds. "marvellous.'’ "-acred”: etc. -'Mom 

for inaidoru. "bl. aich. I’ronoun of ‘ihe Fir-t Person. -'Or.n. "folly.” 
■’'‘l-t/orokoboshi. arch, for i/oiokohushi. "Gnii ijj], "suhiects,” "servants.” 
'^Manayari. the original foim <if niai/r'i. Frmlr. arch, for srilr, -’’Jliki- 
maseru, “leading." •'swiiying." ‘Ka-yanr. "gold." -'''Fachi, same as sachihaJii, 
“happiness,” "bles.sing.s.'’ ''Iha-hticlii ni. "in private" (lit. “in a rockv 
gorge”). ^'Koto.^. '-Koio. *<'hihiki, "nhich it would need a thousand 
men to move.” To, "like," *■.... nan. Optative. 
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Onazhiku Chiyoku-Yaku. 

Ten ha Shiyau-Tei no yei-yo wo katari, sau shite sora 

ha Kare no te-waza wo ihi-arahasu. Ichi-zhitsu ha ta-zhitsu ni 
ihi, sau shite ichi-ya ha ta-ya ni shiny ou ('®^) sasu. Gen-giyo 
mo dan-wa mo arazu: shikashi nagara kare-ra no kowe ga kare 
no ahida ni kikoyu. 

Kare-ra no oto ha shiyo-koku ni ide, sau shite kare-ra no 
geh-giyo ha se-kai no hate made idenu. Muko ga kare no ne-ya 
wo idzuru gotoku ide, sau shite wi-zhiyau-fu ga kare 

no kiyau-sou suru koto wo yorokobu gotoku yorokobi, 

ten -no motsutomo tohoki tokoro yori ide-tachi, sau shite mata 
sore no hate made hase-mahari, sau shite sono dan-ki wo mote 
hafi-butsu wo terasu tokoro uo tai-yau no tame ni Kare ga* karera* 
ni oite maku wo hariki. 

Yehoba no nori ha tamashihi wo kai-kuwa sasuru isagiyoki 
nori nari. Yehoba no chikahi ha kaku-tei(5||;g) nari, sau shite 
gu-zhin ni chi-shiki wo tamafu. Yehoba no okite ha tadashiku 
ari, sau shite kokoro wo shite yorokobashimu. Yehoba no mei-rei 
ha kiyoku ari, sau shite me ni hikari wo tamafu. Yehoba no 
osore ha ketsu-paku (-^0) nari, sau shite yei-kiu ni son su. 
Yehoba no sai-dan ha nawoku, sau shite matsutaku tadashiku ari. 

Kare-ra* ha kin yori mo, ohoku no zhiyun-kih yori mo 

hori seraru beshi ; naho-sara hachi-mitsu to hachi-bau yori [295] 
amashi. Hata mata Nahji no boku* ha kare-ra ni yorite oshi- 
herare, sau shite kare-ra wo mamoru koto ni oite dai naru hau-bi 
ari. Kare ga iku tabi hah-pafu sum wo tare shiru atafu? 

Nanji* yo! wa ga kakuretam toga yori ware wo kiyome-yo! 

Mata ha kare-ra* ga ware wo tsukasadoranu yau (j^) ni Nanji 
no boku wo ogoreru aku yori sukuhe-yo : sareba ware ha isagiyoku, 
sau shite tai-zai wo ukezaran to su. Wa ga chikara to wa ga 
kiu-shiyuu naru Yehoba yo! wa ga kuchi no kotoba to 

wa ga kokoro no kangahe wo shite, tsune ni Nanji no me ni 
kanahaseshime-yo ! 


“Shiyau-Tei wo satu. "Ten to eora to wo ifu. ‘Nori, chikahi, t«u wo ilu. 
“Onore wo ifu. “Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. Tsugi ni iheni aku wo ifu nari. 
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DAI NI ZHIPU SAN. (P.s. 23.) 


Tatahe-Uta : 


A wo inoi’u ha 

.Vme shiroshi-mesu 

Kh:ii nareba 

Xaiii ka kaku bebi 

Fnuiasliiku 

Xa gii.saiue-masa h 

Xa<Io-]aasafi to 

Kiyoki kaha-l)e ni 

'A[ci-kr.sa kahi 

ilakoto no michi ni 

.'.tor:! ohito 

X'igiiforii Jvokoro 

''Ir-ookoro 111 

Kalif-taniMfn-ra.shi 

Sliika kakai'i 

1 'riihas’iii Knni no 

iliki no uiatii 

iVIi no) i tvo t.snwe to 

'"Ka.sliikoku mo 

Taganoto yukeba 

.Nnba-tnma no 

Kuraki mi kiiiii ni 

T-yuku to mo 

Alii ojime ya mo 

lya hi keni 

A Avo seme-kitarn 

-V'la-bito wo 

X’.igomo-masah to 

’• ii'nchi ni 

Arna tsu mi te mote 

?>ri ke tamahi 

Oho mi hi tamahi 

M io:n:o','. ;;1;' 

Ka-uui-<>l'.;i karni ni 

ii'-hi-aiMU-a 

iSo.sog i-tamahi'ba 

'I’aiiiauiliai'i! 

limchi no kagiri 

-".Mi tiioyuiiii shi 

Kaiimuri-matsuri 

I'l'l'.'oshiho 7ii 

Tsiikalio-matsnrah 

Kinii ga 

mi araka ni. 

’•M(i-kufaka}ii. '■{tcil-. gooo gr:i.‘-s.” 'Atumohiti:. •’leadin".” 'Uru- 

liasJit. for urujtashiki : in tlic arcli. language the (.'unclusivo is often thu.s found 
where classical usage woidd require the .Attributive form. ’Hiki no mani, 
‘■following Hi.s lead." "‘Kushikokti mo (equivalent lo knkemakii mo), prop, 
"though with fear and trembling,” but almost an Honorific Expletive. 
Taganuru 'to lean on.” hi keni. "daily more and more.” 
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^‘Nagomuru (iH}), "to subdue,’’ "to quell.’’ “A’u-6e nuchi ni, arch, for no-b« 
no iichi ni, "on the moor.” J.»ia fsit mi te, "God’s hands.” ^’Ke, ‘’tood.” Ki, 
“drink.” ^‘‘Minanoxcata, p.-vr. for ka-guroki. Ka, expletive. '^Tamagiharu, 
p.-w. for inochi. 


OxAZHiKU Chi YOKE- Yak E. 

Yelioba ha wa ga boku-shiya nari; ware ha fu-soku sezhi. 
Kare ga atvo-kusa ni oite ivare 'vvo shite iiisasliime ; Kare ga 
seiriu (j^;S£) katahara ni ware avo hikiAA'i ; Kare no na no tame 
ni Kare ga AA’a ga tamashihi aa’o kai-fuku shi; kare ga ware 

wo nahoki miehi ni hikin. 

Sareba, ware ha shi-ih ($E|^) no t^ni ni ayumn to mo, ware 
ha idznre no gai nite mo ojih to sezii; ikah to nareba Nanji^ ha 
ware to tomo ni ari : Nanji no shi-ki-clzuAve to Nafiji 

no tsHAA'e to AA-are avo nagusanm. Ware avo ka-koku (=^gS) snra 
hito no gaii-zefi ni Xaiiji lia Avare ni ninkahite sliiyoku-dai wo 
mauke; Nanji ha abura avo mote Ava ga kaube avo uruhoshi; sau 
shite Ava ga hai (^) ha mits’o. 

Wa ga itsu-shiyau-gai (— saihalu to uiegumi to nomi 
ware ni oyobah to shi ; sau shite Avare ha mata yci-kiu ni Yehoba 
no ihe ni suman to su. 

^Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. 




DAI HIYAKr. (P.s. 100.^ 


AMA TSU SuMEHA avo HoME-TATAIlE-M.AiloMliKl AVO YOKODZH NO 
Tami-Kesa m Sesemeue no Ut.a : 


Ono dzu kara 
Mite moehite 
TJruhoshiku 
Mi tami zo to 
“Oho mi idzu 


lYare ha obi sezii 
Ama tsii Sumera no 
Tsukurashi-tamahi 
Mori-masu Kimi tra 
Sane tana-shirite 


[ 297 ] 
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Ame ga shita 
Torokobohi 
Kowe tayezii 
]\Ii megiimi shi 
"Mi koto sM mo 
I'mashi Kimi ga 
ill araka ui 
Oho mi na wo 
Yn no 


Yorodzu no hito no 
Utafn utahi ni 
Mede-hayasanail 
Toha ni kare sezu 
Yo-yo ni kuchi seuu 
Fshi-haki-i-masn 
iinro-wi-worogami 
Afochi-itsukanail 
naka no hiro! 


'OAi tezu, This line follows the English Prarer-Book rendering. 

‘Sane, "truly.” Tana shirtt, arch, for shim. 'Vorokohohi. prop, yorokob'ahi, 
"rejoicing together.” ’’A'ucfti aeiiu. arch, for Kuchihu “Conclusive 

umashi for Attributive nntaki. T'shi-hnki-i-m/i^u “where He dwells 

and rule.s" (i for the more usual uii. “H'oroyanit (from wori-kagami) arch, 
for icogami. '‘Hochi-itsukanan, Optat. or Imperat., “take «nd 

worship.” 


Os AZniKO (jHIYOKE-YASr. 

Shiyo-kokii yo! Yehoba ni inukahite kuwau-.vei wo 

idase. Kiii-ki (^^1 wo mote Yobot-a ni tsnkahe-yo; kan-kiyon 
[298] tPtde Kare no main* ni kitare! Yehoba ha Shiyan-Tei 

nari to shiyou-chi se-yo: Kare ga ware-ra wo tsakuri, san 

shite ware-ra tva Kare no mono Kare no tarni, .sau shite 

Kare !i!i maki-ba no guh-y;ni nari. 

Siiiya-rei wo mute Ke.re no moh-nai ni iri, sau-bi wo 

mote Kare no tei-ri(^^i ni ire-yo! Kare ni shiya se-yo! Kare no 
na wo ai-shiyou se-yo! Ikah to nareba, Yehoba ha yoro- 

shiku, Kare no megumi ha tayezu, sau .siiife Kare no sliiri-zhitsu 
ha dai-dai ni ari. 
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DAI HIYAKU ZHIFU SAN. (Ps. 113.) 


Ama tsu Sumeea no Hi-Kage ni Moreshi Iyashiki Hito wo 
Megumi-Tamafu wo Mede-Tatahete Yomeee ITta : 


Kakeinaku mo 

Ama tsn Bumera ni 

Kashikoku mo 

Tsiikahe-matsurite 

Oho mi na wo 

Agame-tatahe-yo 

Akaue-sasu 

Higashi no kata yu 

*Yufu-hi sasu 

Nishi no sora made 

Kefn j’ori ha 

Yorodzu 3 'o kakete 

Tokoshihe ni 

Ta.vezn koso a, game 

Kuni ha shi mo 

Saha ni aredomo 

Ame ha shi mo 

Hiroshi to ihedo 

^“Taka shiranu 

Kumo no anata ni 

Komoriku no 

Mij-^a ni wi-mashite 

Ame tsuchi wo 

Mi-oroshi-tamahi 

Chiri ni fusu 

Madzxtshiki mono wo 

Suknlii-age 

Yoki mi to mo uashi 

’■’Umazu-me ni 

Ko-dakara sadzuke 

Sakaj'e aru 

Tozhi to .shi megumn 

T Ynhashiki 

A ga Oho-Kimi ni 


Tagufu beki are ya? 

'Kakeie has the force of •‘until." ‘■'-nf.i', ‘•nuniir..u-;” eonf. Colloquial [299] 
takusan, written [Ij. '’“Beyond the immeasurably high clouds.” ^Komo- 

riku no, “remote." “Hi here has the force of kuraici. “Takara adds little 
to the meaning. '’Tozhi, “a housewife." '•"Is there any who is like?” 


Onazhiku Chiyokc-Yaku. 

Hareruya' ! Yehoba no boku 3 - 0 .' Yehoha no na wo san-bi se-yo, 
safi-bi .se-yo ! Ima \'ori nochi y^ei-kiii ni Yehoba no na ha ai-.shiyou 
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seraren wo wa ga negafu. Hi no iclziiru yori sono iru made 
Yehoba no na ha saii-bi su beshi. 

Yeboba ha ban-koku no nbe ni biide; Kare no yei-yo ha ten 
no ube ni hiidzu. Giyoku-shiyan (3E^) ni za shite, ten-chi wo 
haruka ni mi-oroshi, kare" wo ki-zoku, sunahachi Kare no kuni* no 
ki-zoku ni narabefi ga tame ni jiii-ai yori hi-zhiii (^A) 

age, hai-tai yori hin-zhin (^A) kakage, dou-zhi (^1^) 

no ureshiki haha tote umazu-me wo shite ihe ivo tamotsu hito 
to narashimnru wa ga Shiyan-Tei nani Yehoba ni tare ka nirn? — 
Haremya ! 

'Isurayeru no go ni sliite, Shiynu Tei wo ai-shiyou se-yo to no i wo 
fukumeri. 

’Shimo ni iheru hi-zhni hin-zhin nari. ‘Ten-koku wo ifu. 


DAI HIYAKU ZHIPU SHI. (P.s. 114.) 

ISURAYEEU-BIxO no FuRL'KI TsCTAI-IE ni ClIlXAMITE Ama tsu 
Sumera no Kusiiiki Homare m o Yomeru Uta ; 

A ga toho tsu oya no 
Kuni ideshi toki 
Uchi-ideshi toki ni 
Ama tsu Sumera no 
Mi yashiro wo shime 
Kikoshi-wi-mashiki 
Umi mo michi-sake 
Kaha mo shiri-zoki 
Yama mo wo-zhika no 
Koko shi omohoyuru 
Umi no ara-nami mo 
Kaha no haya-se mo 


Kumo-ivi nasu 
Koto-sayegu 
Shiko tsu kuni 
Hisa-kata no 
^Seo-yania ni 
Y'o-mo no kuni 
So ivo mireba 
[300] So wo mireba 

Ashibiki no 
^“Tachi-mahishi 
Michi-sakeshi 
Shiri-zokishi 
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Sa-wo-shika no 
Nani zo ya to 
^“Chi-biki nasu 
Kahe-tamafu 
Mi idzu ni ha 


Tachi-mafu yama mo 
Wa ha omohedomo 
Ishi MO shiniidzu ni 
Ama tsn Snmera no 
Umi yama kaha mo. 


Kashikomazarame ya ? 

'‘Kuino-ici nasu, p.-\v. for ioho, “distant.” Toho tsu oya, “ancestors.” 
-Koto-sayegv, generally used as the p.-w. for lloroJcoshi, “China,” but here in 
its proper sense of “chirping,” contemptuously applied to foreign languages. 
‘Shiko Isu kuni, “vile country.” UcJii, here and constantly Expletive. ’Seo, 
“Sion,” used for “Judah.” Shimiiru, “to fix,” “to establish.” °To-mo no kuni, 
“the sun oiinding provinces,” i.e. “Israel.” Kikosu, “to rule.” The repeated his 
in this verse is, after the commentators, taken as applying to the Deity. 'So, 
arch, for sore. ‘Ashibiki no, p.-w. for yama. JVo-zhika no, “like young stags” 
(“stags” substituted for “rams” and “lambs”). '°Tachi, Expletive. Attribu- 
tive mnhishi for Conclusive mahiki on account of the quasi-Accusative con- 
nection with the succeeding clause. In prose omohoyiiru would be followed 
by ha. ”» 9 «, Expletive. Shika must not here take the nigori. After no- 
.supply gotoku, as above. ''Chibiki nasu, same as chi-hiki- no. 


OxAziiiKP Ciiiyoke-Yaku. 

Isurayeru ga Ejifuto wo ide, Yakobu no ka-zoku ga igeu no- 
kuni wo ideshi toki ni, — sono toki ni Yuda ha Kare*'' no sei-shiyo 
(®0f) ^ nari, Isurayeru ha Kare no riyau-bun to nareri. 

Umi ha sore wo mi, sau shite nige; Yorudan ha shiri-zoki; • 
tai-zan ha wo-hitsuzhi no gotoku, seu-zan(/J*iIj) ha waka- 

hitsuzhi no gotoku tobiki. 

Umi yo! nani wo urehite nanji ha niguru? Yorudan yo! nani 
wo urehite nanji ha shiri-zoku? Tai-zan yo! nani wo urehite [301] 
nanji-ra ha wo-hitsuzhi no gotoku tobu? Seu-zan yo! nani wo 
urehite nan-jira ha waka-hitsuzhi no gotoku tobu? 

Chi yo ! Iha wo midzu no ike ni kuwa shi, kataki iha wo 
idzumi ni kuwa suru tokoro no Yehoba, sunahachi Yakobu no 
Shiyau-Tei, no meii-zen ni shin-ku se-yo! _ ^ 

« Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. Tsugi no Kare mo onazhi. 
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DAI HIYAKU ZHIFU GO. *{Ps. 115.) 


To TSTJ Kuni-Bito no Tafutomd Kami ha Mono Ihanu Hito-Gata 
Ni Shite, Wa ga Tanomu Ama tsd Sumera no Mi Idzu ha 
Mede-Tatahe Beki ivo Yomerc Uta; 


Mi sakaye ha 

Kokotaki Kimi no 

Ware-ra mina 

lyashiki tami 

Shika ha aredo 

To tsu kuni-bito no 

Hahi-fushite 

Worogamu oni ni 

®So ga kuehi ha 

Koto wo ye-norazn 

So ga me-ra ha 

Mono wo ye-miyezn 

So ga inimi ha 

Kowe wo ye-kikazn 

So ga te-ra ha 

Mono ni ye-furezu 

So ga ashi ha 

Tsuchi wo ye-fumazu 

^“So ga liana ha 

Kawori ye-kagazu 

Koto tohazu 

Oto mo kikoyenu 

Shiro-kane ya 

Ko-gane mote seshi 

Shiko-gata mo 

Kashikomi-tanomu 

Yatsuko-ra mo 

Shiko hito-dochi zo 

^’Shikasuga ni 

Ari nami wo su to 

Megumi ha mo 

Megumasu Kimi 

Mi koto ha mo 

lya kataki Kimi 

Hisa-kata no 

Arne ni mi idzu ivo 

Furi-tamafii 

Ama tsu Wagimi ga 

'“Oho na sahe 

N orohi-ke gaseru 

Saga-bito ha 

Nani omohi-kemu 

.tifuge-yo ya 

Mi tami mo negi mo 

Ya-so kuni no 

Yoki hito made mo 


•The opening stnd closing portion.? of the versified rendering of this Psalm 
are more than usually free. 
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Wo-date nasu 

Xa wo morn Kimi wo 

-"Itadakite 

Afugi-matsuraba 

Umashi Kimi zo 

Mi tami mo negi mu 

Ya-so kuni no 

Yoki Ilito made mo 

Tsuma ko-ra nio 

Hi-tarashi-bito mo 

Xade-masan 

Xigihahi-masah wo 

""Tolio tsu kuui 

Yomi no sakahi ni 

iMakari-ite 

Toha ni koyaseru 

Ilito miiia ha 

Mi idzu shiranedo 

Anie tsuclii ivo 

I-nashi-tamahite 

Ilisa-kata no 

Aine ni maslii-mashi 

•*’Ara-kane no 

Tsuchi wo hito-gusa ni 

Yosashi-niasu 

Kokota tafutoki 

Oho-Kimi wo 

Yorodzu yo kakete 

Kefu yori ha 

AVare ha hayasana 


Ilito mo hayasano! 


'KokotaJii (^^1- arcli, for olioKi. 'To tsu I;uni-hito, “the heathen.” 
■’Oni, “bad spirits”; Kaim, used in the literal version, may denote spirits good 
or bad. ‘ & “Ifc-ra and te-ra, arch. Plurals'. ’'"Speeehless and deaf.” “ShfA'O- 
gata, "idols.” "Hito-dochi, “the same kind of creatui'cs.'’ *Mri nami too sii 
io. denying the truth.” '"MrgiDoastf, Honorific t’ausat. for inogiimu. 
koto for makoto. "‘Wugiini, contraction of icn gn Kioti. -Aiityc, pronounced 
<iog€. ycgi, “priests” (properly the grade of Shintau priests above the kan- 
nusM). -"Ya-so, "all” (lit “eighty.” Ai*)- ■‘Ho-dote nasu, "like a shield”; 
the wo, though written /]■* . is expletive. A a. arch. Pronoun of the Second 
Person. ^Hiturashi-bito. "adtilts.” -’'Mgihahi. Active Verb. IVo has the force 
of "but.” “"To the distant country, the frontiers of the dark land.” *7te 
jirch. for yukiic. Tolia ni koyascni, "remain for ever.” ^Mashi- 
mashi, “augustly dwells.” the first half of the compound retaining the 
original meaning of “to dwell,” while the second is softened into an Honorific. 
“Ara-7.ane no, p.-w. for isnehi. Hito-giisa. "mankind.” “Vosnsu, “to grant.” 
* & "'T will praise, and do you praise": no arch. Future, and ne arch. 


[ 303 ] 


Imperative. 
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OxAZHiKU Chitoku-Yaku. 

Yehoba yo! Ware-ra ni yei-yo wo tamahazu, ware-ra ui yei-yo- 
wo tamahazu, Nafiji no oh-kei Xafiji no shiu-zhitsn no 

tame ni Xahji no ua ni yei-yo avo atahe-yo. Ta-koku-zhin^ ha 
nani yuAV'e ui iliah: “Inia kare-ra- no Shiyau-Tei ha idznkn 
ni am?” 

Shikau shite Avare-ra no Shiyau-Tei ha ten ni ari; Kare^ no 
hori sum tokoro no nani nite mo Kare ga sore aa" 0 okonafu. 
Kaherite karera'* no kami-tachi ha zhih-saku no kih-gih nari. 
Kare-ra ha kuchi aa'o mochite mo katarazu. Kare-ra ha me ato 
moehite mo mizu. Kare-ra ha miini aa'o moehite mo kikazu. 
Kare-ra ha liana avo mochite mo kagazu. Kare-ra no te ha, 
kare-ra ga mote furezu. Kare-ra no ashi ha, Kare-ra ga mote 
ayumazu. Kare-ra ha kare-ra no nodo mote katarazu. Kare-ra 
wo tsukui'i, kare-ra aa-o tanomu tokoro no ono-ono no hito ha 
kare-ra no gotoku ui naru. 

Isurayeru yo! Yehoba aa’o tanome-yo! Kare' ha kare-ra® no 
tayori to tate (^) nari. Arena no ka-zoku yo! Yehoba avo 
tanome-yo I Kare ha kai’e-ra no tayori to tate nari. Yehoba avo 
osorum (g) tokoro no hitobito yo! Yehoba avo tanonie-yo! Kare 
ha kare-ra no taA ori to tate nari. 

Yehoba ha AAmre-ra avo kokoro ni kakeki ; Kare ha megumah 
to su. Kare ha Isurayem no ka-zoku aao megumah to shi, Kare 
ha Arona no ka-zoku avo megumah to shi, Kare ha Yehoba avo- 
osoruru tokoro no hito-bito chiyau-yeu tomo ni megumah' 

to shi; Yehoba ha nafiji-ra to nahji-ra no ko-domo to ni mono avo 
masah to su. 

Tehehi no zau-butsu-shiya naru Yehoba nite nahji-ra ga 
megumaruru avo Ava ga negafu. Teh ha Yehoba no tame no ten 
nari, sau shite Kare ga chi av'o zhih-shiyu ( ) ni tamahiki. 

*Shiyau-Tei ni tsukahezaru sliiyo-koku no hito wo ifu. 

’Shiyau-Tei ni taukafuru hito wo ifu. 

•Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. 

*Shiyau-Tei ni tsukahezaru hito wo ifu. 

•Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. 

'Isurayeru-bito avo ifu. 
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Shi-shiya mata ha shi-kiyau (JE^) no mu-sei (Mm) [304] 

ni kodaru tokoro no shiyo-nifi Yehoba wo san-bi sezu. 

Kaherite ware-ra ima yori nochi yei-kiu ni Yehoba wo ai-shiyou 
sen to sii. — Hareruya ! 


DAI IIIYAKU NI ZHIPU SAN. (Ps. 123.) 


Araburu Hito XI Semerauete J 

Negi-I^Ia 

Ilisa-kata no 
Oho-Kimi wo 
Masura-wo no 
Wotome-ra no 
®Me kare sezu 
3Ii megumi wo 
Hokorahishi 
Chihayaburu 
Umashi Kimi no 
^'’Ikaga s 


MA TSU ScAIERA XO III TaSUKE WO 
rsuRU Uta : 

Anie ni masn tefii 
Wa ha.afugana 
Nushi afugu goto 
Tozhi afugu goto 
Afugi-tanomite 
Tayezu wa ga negu 
Hito ni warahaye 
Hito ni nikumaye 
Megumi shi nakuba 
miu ka mo? 


''Tcfu, pronounced cho, contraction of to ifu, lit. "said to/’ but almost an 
<‘xpletive. ^Afugana, arch. Future. 'Jfe kare sezu, "with eyes that tire not.” 
^yenu, ‘‘to pray for; conf. negr, “a priest.” The compound form negafu has 
■survived in common usage. ^Warohagej arch. Passive for icarahare. *Chihaya~ 
burn, “violent,” “oppressive.” In the later poetrj- it passed into a p.-w. for 
bad gods, and eventually for gods in general. Nikumaye, arch. Passive for 
nikumare: prose would here require the Participle or the so-called Condition- 
al, instead of the Radical form. 


Oxaziiikg Chiyoku-Yaku. 

Ten no giyoku-shij^au ni za suru tokoro no Nanji ni 

ware ha wa ga me wo agu. Mi-yo-ya ! Boku-ra no me ha Karera 
no shiyuukun no te he mukafu gotoku, hi (j|^) no me ha [^^^3 

Rare BO shiyuu-bo no te he mukafu gotoku, — sono gotoku 
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v. are-ra no me ha, Kare* ga ware-ra wo megumu made, Telioba 
he mukafu. 

Yehoba yo ! ware-ra wo megiime, ware-ra wo megume-yo J 
Ikan to nareba ware-ra ha zhifn-buh ni kei-betsu wo ukeki. 

Ware-ra no tamashihi ha keu-shiya no anadori to bau-kufi 

kei-betsu to zhifu-bun ni ukeki. 

•Shiyau-Tei wo sasu. 


DxVI IIIYxiKU NI ZHIFU SHI. (P.s. 124.) 


Ama tsu Sujieka xo Mi Taseke wo Meoe-Kasiiikomu xo Uta r 


Arachi-wo no 

0.sohi-koshi toki 

Hisakata no 

Ama t.su Oho-Kimi no 

Mi idzu mote 

Tasuke-masaznba 

Chihayaburu 

Ilito ni ya nomare 

^Tagi t.su -se no 

Kaha ni ya ware ha 

Shidzumi-hate 

Horobi-hateh wo 

Ame t.suehi wo 

I-na.shi-tamahishi 

Oho-Kimi no 

Aharemi-masebfi 

Shiko tsu wo ga 

Ye-mono to narazti 

^“Tonami hari 

Torafu hito no te yu 

Tobi-kakeru 

Kaho-dori no goto 

Mi yo no 

tano.shisa ! 


^Tagi: in arch, u-agc this word, takes the nigori, and signifies, not so much 
a waterfall, as the rapids of a river. ’. . . ten ^oo, “should have . . . but.” 
'“Tonami, contr.rctien of tori no ami. Torafu, from tori-afu (though written 
“to catch.” ^'Kaho-dori (Jg , “a beautiful bird." '=Tlie whole sentence 
has the force of an e.xelamntion. 


OXAZIIIKU CUIYOKr-YAKL'. 

Isurayerii wo .shite ihaseshime-yo : Hito-bito ga ware-ra ni 
sakahite hatsu-ki se.shi toki ni, Yehoba ha wa ga mikata 
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ni arazareba, sono toki ni kare-ra no ikari ga ware-ra ni sakahite 
hatsu seshi toki ni, kare ra ga ware-ra wo sei-don (^#) seshi 
narafi, sono toki ni midzu ga ware-ra wo oboraseshi naran, 
kaha ga ware-ra no tamashihi w'o shidzumeshi naran, keu-man ni 
minagiru midzii ga ware-ra no tamashihi wo shidzumeshi naran. 

Kare-ra no shi-ga no ye-mono tote ware-ra wo sute- 

zarishi tokoro no Yehoba ha ai-shiyou seraren wo wa ga negafu. 
Ware-ra no tamashihi ha kih-teu no gotoku ho-teu-sha 

no ami yori nigeki: ami ha sake (^), sau shite ware-ra 

ha nigeki. 

Teu-chi no zau-butsii-shiya narii Yehoba no na ha ware-ra no 
tayori nari. 


•This compound is used because the simple word tori suggests the idea of 
“a barn-door fowl.” 


DAI HIYAKU NI ZHIFU SHICHI. (Ps. 127.) 


Yorodzu no Koto-goto Ama tsu Sumera no Mi Tama-Mono Narct 

wo Yomert Uta : 


Ihe ha mo 

Ama tsu Oho-Kimi no 

Mi te mote 

Tatezuba tatazu 

Iha-ki ha mo 

Ama tsu Oho-Kimi no 

Mi idzu mote 

Morazuba yohashi 

“Mi ke shi mo yo 

Wa ha inuru to mo 

Ama tsu Kimi no 

Tada ni kudasu zo 

Shikasuga ni 

Oho tari mi mi no 

Mi megumi to 

Omohoyede koso 

Ake-boshi no 

Ide-konu saki yo 

‘®Yufu-dzutsu no 

Kage kururu made 

Adzusa-yumi 

Itodo isoshimu 

Kahi nakere 

Umare-ide-kuru 

Ko-ra chifu mo 

Tami wo uruhosu to 
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£ 307 ] 


Ama tsu Kinii no Tamafu takara ya 


^^Masura-wo ga 
Ya nareba ya 
Wa ga ada ni 
Ito saba ni 
Takuhafuni 


Yu-de no ya no goto 
Ki no kana-do ni 
I-mnkafn toki zo 
Yugi ni sono ya wo 
Chichi no mikoto ha 


^“Tanoshikiro ka mo ! 


^ to ‘Considerably compressed to suit the Japanese taste for brevity. Ika- 
ki, “a firm castle” or “fortified city.” U)ho tari mi mi )» 

“the great, all sufficing, august being.” ‘yo, arch, for yori. ^^Adzusa-yumi, 
p.-w. for words beginning with j and others. Isosliimu, “to hurry,” “to take 
pains.” ^Ko-ra, “children,” arch. Plural. Chifu, pronounced chiyu, arch, 
contraction of to ifu. "‘Yu-de, for yumi-tc, "the left hand.” "’Ya nareha ya, 
“being arrows.” Ki (^), arch, for “a castle.” Kana-do (from ^andf^ ), 
arch, for kado, “a gate.” ”ira ga, “their.” '^Chichi no mikoto (usually pre- 
ceded by the p.-w. chichi no mi no), “father.” ‘“Tanoshikiro ka mo, “is happy 
indeed”: kiro would seem to stand for .... ku aru; ka mo is exclamatory 
dike the common classical ka na. 


Ihe wo ba Yehoba ga zau-ritsu (^;4) sezareba, sore wo 
zau-ritsu suru tokoro no hito-bito ha mu-yeki ni ran (lH-) su. 
To-fu wo ba Yehoba ga shiu-go sezareba, sore wo 

shiu-go sum tokoro no hito ha mu-yeki ni yo wo akasu. 

Nanji-ra ga ku-rau no pah wo kuhi-tsutsu, hayaku 

okite sau shite tada osoku ikofu ha mu-yeki nari. Kedashi sono 
gotoku Kore* ga Rare no ai-shi ni nemuri no uchi ni 

tamafu. 

Miyo-ya! Dah-zhi {^%) ha Yehoba no tama-mono nari; 
liara no mi ha hau-bi (^H) nari. Yei-iyuu no te ni ya 

(1^) no aru gotoku, sono gotoku sau-neh (JH^) no dah-zhi-domo 
nari. 

Kare-raf ni mitsuru yugi wo motsu tokoro no hito ha saihai 
nari. Kare-ra ha mon ni oite teki to kataru toki ni, kare-ra ga 
hajih to sezu. 


•8hiyau-Tei wo saeu. tSnn-zhi wo ifu. 
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DAI HIYAED NI ZHIFU HACHI. (Ps. 128.) 

Yoki Hito no Sachihahi ivo Yomeru TJta; 
Yasumishishi Wago Oho-Kimi ni 

Kake-maku mo Tsukahe-matsurite 

Hisa-kata no Ama tsu mi nori wo 
Kashikoku mo Mori-ken hito no 

®Sono sachi ya Kagiri mo shirani 

Ta tsu mono Mi-nori yutakeku 

Hata tsu mono Woshi-mono saha ni 

Waka-kusa no Tsuma no mikoto ha 

Niha n’uchi no Tama-katsura goto 

^®Ari-ginu no Takara no ko-ra ha 

Haru-no-be no Waka-na no gotoku 

Ono ga mi mo Toshi no wo nagaku 

Ko-ra ga ko no Suwe no suwe made 

Kuni sakiku Miyako yutaka ni 

^’Nagarahen Ama tsu Oho-Kimi no 

Mede-tamahi Megumase-tamafu 

Hito no tanoshisa! 

^Yasumishishi, p.-w. for the following. IFo go, arch, irreg. form for tea 
ga. ’‘Kagiri mo shirani, ‘'boundless”; ni is the areh.-Radical form of the 
Negative nu. °Ta tsu mono, “the produce of his field”; '“The produce of his 
garden and his food being very abundant.” ’Waka-kusa no, p.-w. for tsuma. 
Tsuma no mikoto, “wife.” ‘A"uchi, arch, contraction for no uchi. Tama, 
“beautiful.” The figures of the vine and the olive-branches can only be thus 
rendered by equivalents. ’"Ariginu no, p.-w. for takara, which latter is almost 
an Expletive. ”No-6e “a grassy lea.” ’’Toshi no too (^^), “the 

thread of his life.” ’’Sakiku. “prosperous,” only used in the Adverbial form. 
”“0! the happiness of the man who etc., etc.” 

Onazhikd Chiyoku-Yakd. 

Yehoba wo osore, KaPe no michi wo aynmn tokoro no ono-ono 
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no mono ) ha saihai nari. Nanji* ha mochi-rou nanji no 
shiu-sei (^W no mono wo kuhan to su; nanji ha saihai nari, 
sail shite nanji ha nanigoto mo tanoshikn ari. 

Nanji no tsuma ha nanji no ihe no oku ni aru yutaka narn 
hii-dau no gotoku ari ; nanji no ko-donio ha naiiji no tsEikuhe no 
' niahari naru kan-ran no ko-j’eda no gotoku ari. 

[309] Mi-yo-ya! Yehoba wo osoruru tokoro no hito ha moehi-ron 
kaku aiseraru. Seo-yama yori Yehoba ha nanji wo mede; sau 
shite nanji no shiyau-gai nanji ha Yerusareh no hah-zhivau 

) wo mi ; sau shite nanji no ko-domo no ko-domo avo min wo 
wa ga negafu. Isurayeru ni hei-an arah wo Ava ga negafu. 


*Miehi wo ayumu shin-zhiya (■^^*) avo ifu. 


DAI HI YAK I' SAN ZHIFU SAN. (Ps. 133.) 


Tagahi ni Mutsumeri' Mi no Sachihahi avo Yomeru Uta: 


Uruhashiku 

Ahi-sumu tami no 

Sono sachi ya 

Taguhete ihana 

Naguhashiki 

Oho-negi Arona no 

Itadakite 

Ya-tsuka no hige yu 

“Koromo made 

Mo no suso made ni 

Sosogu chifu 

Kushi-ahura ga goto 

Mata ha shi mo 

Taguhete ihana 

Hisa-kata no 

Ama tsu Oho-Kimi no 

Kashikoku mo 

Mi koto-nori shite 

‘“Toko-toha ni 

Mede-tamahi-masu 

Seo-yama no 

Kushi-yama no he ni 

Herumo-ne yu 

Uruhohi-okeru 

Tsuyu-shimo no 

Shira-tama goto mo 

Uruhashiku 

Ahi-sumu tami no 


^®Sono sachihahi ha! 
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~Taguhetc "by a similitude.” Ihana, arch. Future (for ihan) . ^Xagu- 
hashiki (isao. “far-famed,” arch, equivalent of the phrase tia ni shi ofii, com- 
mon in the classical poetry. *Ya-tsuka (^^), ‘‘very long.” '"Toko-toiia ni, 
“for evermore.” ^'^Kushi-yama, “sacred mountain.” He, ^'Tsiiyu-shimo, 

“dew,” shimo being an Expletive, though written g, and not to be confounded 
with the particles shi mo. '* & '“Initial lines repeated after the manner of 
the se-doti-ka. 


OxAZHIKP CniYOKU-YAKr. 

iIi-A' 0 -ya ! Kei-tei mo itsu-shij'o (— * m) ni siimu koto ha ika [310] 
lii yoroahiku, sau shite ika ni ureshikir am yo! Sore ha Arona 
no hige ni shidzuka ni nagare-kudari, kare no i-fuku no suso 
made shidzuka ni nagare-kudam kaube no tafutoki abura no 
gotoku ; mata ha Seo-yama ni shidzuka ni nagare-kudaru Herumo 
no tsuyu no gotoshi; ikan to nareba soko ni Yeboba ha oh-kei. 
sunawachi inochi wo yei-kiu ni mankeki. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Kev. J. L. Amortnan observed th.nt the Japanese could use their collo- 
quial dialet with the element of vulgarity eliminated. It then became suitable 
for serious compositions. He knew of several serious publications in the collo- 
quial dialect which had achieved a very wide circulation. He considered that 
the greatest objection to the plan proposed by Sir. Chamberlain was the fact 
that there was a double rendering. In translating the Scriptures it was very 
essential that the .sacred text should he expressed in one way and one way only. 
Any ])araplira»e would be apt to retlect the distinctive doctrinal views of the 
translator. The experience of those who had used the English Prayer-Book 
version of the Psalms seemed to show that a paraphrase, versified and amplifi- 
ed, was uimeces.sary. The present tendency in Japan was toward.s the extend- 
ed use of Sinico-Japancse, between which and the colloquial style a gradual 
approximation seemed to be taking place. 

Mr. Satow .said he had had the pleasure of reading Mr. Chamberlain’s 
translations into ancient Japanese verse, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that they appeared to him to convey the spirit of the English original much 
more closely than the literal versions. In spite of the success obtained by the 
author of the paper, he was, however, inclined to agree with the view of the 
last speaker, that this style would not be found adequate to translating the 
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whole of the Old Testament. The Chinese classic.s to the follower of Confucius, 
and the Chinese versions of the Buddhist Scriptures to the Buddhist priest, were 
what the Bible is to the European, and their style ranked as high in the judg- 
ment of Japanese as that of the English version in the opinion of Englishmen. 
If the Chinese version of the Old Testament already in existence were made 
to conform more closely to the classical Chinese, it could he read with facility 
by educated Japanese, and if published with a Japanese translation in the 
same way as the Chinese classics are, would be easily understood by the com- 
mon people, who by the medium of the popular newspapers, printed in Chinese 
character.s' with Japanese characters alongside, were daily becoming more 
familiar with the Sinico-Japanese style. Such had been the opinion expressed 
to him by several Japanese with whom he had conversed on the subject. 

Dr. Faulds said that there were elements at work tending to raise the 
colloquial language out of its present degraded .state, and that the .Japanese 
were beginning to look on the high Chinese style as rather ridiculous, and to 
compare scholars of Chinese to those painters who were celebrated for their 
classical pieces, wliich no one understood, but who failed miserably when they 
laid themeslves open to general eritieism by painting something commonplace 
and intelligible. 

Mr. Bl.anchet handed in a copy of a “Japanese version of the hundredth 
Psalm,” translated by a committee of missionaries' in Sinico-Japanese style. 
[See next page.] 

Mr. JA^ight asked Air. Chamberlain whether the plan he advocated was 
intended to apply to the translation of the Psalms for actual use by .Japanese 
converts to Christianity? 

Mr, Chamberlain said that, having already exposed his views at length in 
the paper now under iliscussion, lie would not take up more than a few mo- 
ments of the meeting’s time. He simply desired to remind Air. Amcrman, 
who had objected on principle to the plan of printing two parallel versions of 
the Psalms and making one of these versions a poetical paraphrase, that in 
the chief Ixiok of one of the chief churches of Christendom. — the English 
Prayer-Book. — two such versions were given. That the metrical version was 
in this particular case a very unsat isfactorj' one, did not affect the argu- 
ment. He also begged to correct a statement of Air. Amerraan’s to the effect 
that he (Air. Chamberlain) had denied the existence of any serious works in 
Sinico-Japanese. and obseived that, after all, the distinction between Sinico- 
Japanese and the Chiyohu-ynliu style which he had advocated, was' not essen- 
tial. If, as Air. Satow seemed to think, the existing Chinese versions of the 
Scriptures are those which are most likely to suit the taste of .Japanese read- 
ers, then we may find pleasure in the thought that the labour of translation 
is already accomplished. If, on the contrary, the colloquial, when it shall have 
been rendered fit for literary purposes, is to be the medium, then in all pro- 
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Lability no person now living will survive to see the result. Ko one would hail 
with greater delight than himself the substitution of one common easily' under- 
stood language for the present cumbrous system according to which the Japanese 
write in a manner different to that in which they speak. But the versions 
in his paper had been made with a view, — ^not to a dist^fnt future, but to the [312] 
present moment, — and were intended to be of a kind that would please the 
educated class, the most important of all classes, leading, as it does', the way 
in which the masses afterwards follow. 


PSALil 100— SHI HIYAia' HEX. [313] 


1. Sekai mina Yehoba ui yorokobi yobatvari; yorokobi wo 
raotte Yehoba ni tsukaye, uta wo motte .sono maye iii kitarubeshi. 

2. X^aujira Yehoba wa Kami uaru wo shim beshi, Slui wa 
warera tvo tsukuri-tamayeri. 

3. Warera midzukara tsukuri.shi iii aradzu, Shu no tami, 
Shn ni kawaruru hitsuji nari. 

4. Kansha wo motte Shu no mon ni iri, sambi wo motte Shu 
no den ni nobori, Shu ni shashi, mi na wo home tatematsurubeshi. 

5. Shti ATa megumi ari, Shu no awaremi kagiri naku, sono' 
makoto yo.vo ni tsukizareba nari. 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS IN KAUDZUKE. 


Ba' Ernest Satow. 


Read Afril 13 , iSSO. 

A great impulse has lately- beeu given to the study of 
archieology in this coimtrj- by the important discoveries of Prof. 
Ed. Morse in the shell-heaps at Ohomori* and elseivhere, by 
the publication of Mr. Von Siebold’s “Notes on Japanese 
Archicology,” full of interesting facts and valuable illustrations, 
and still more recently by the researches of Mr. John iMilne in 
Yezo, Avhich have formed the subject of a paper already presented 
by him to this Society.- Fresh helps to the study of this subject 
may be daily looked for, and every additional scrap of informa- 
tion is woi-th collecting. It is with this conviction that I venture 
to offer to the society a few notes on some prehistoric burial- 
mounds in the province of Kaudzuke which were opened about 
two years back, as well as on the ancient ])ottery and other 
articles diseovered in them and at one or two neighbouring 
1)1 aces. 

Whoever has travelled in the province of Yamato cannot 
fail to have visited some of the remarkable circular tumuli, often 
surrounded by moats, luider which lie the I’emains of the early 
sovereigns of this country. In Kaudzuke, also, there are 
numerous circidar burial-mounds, and in tb.e course of an hour’s 
ramble^^ the neighbourhood of the village of Ohomuro on the 
occasion of a recent visit, I counted at least six undoubted one.s, 
three of which have been already opened, besides as many more 
of similar shape that will probably turn out on examination to 
be of the same character. None of tho.se that had beeu opened, 
£314] .as far as I could ascertain, were known to have yielded any 

’See “Jlemoirs of the Science Dept., Hniver.sity of Tokivo 1879 Vol 
i. i)t. 1. . ■ . • 

’Tran.s.'ietioiis. vol. viii., pt. 1. 
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relics of antiquity, but then one of them, the largest, was opened 
so long ago that all memory of the event has been lost. In this 
province the circular mounds appear to have been reserved for 
persons of inferior rank, and the great finds of pottery and other 
articles have been made in tumuli of another form. These are 
situated in the villages of Ohoya and Ohomuro,^ two in the former, 
three in the latter village. Of the two at Ohoya, one was opened 
about 60 years ago, and the last survivor of those who had a 
hand in its demolition died three years back. It yielded, besides 
a circular mirror hung with small bells and one so-called tnaga- 
iania, several very curious pieces of pottery, which will be des- 
cribed further on. The second was opened in 1878. Of the three 
•It Ohomuro two only have been opened, and it was from one of 
these that a large and varied assemblage of extremely cbarae- 
teristic pottery was obtained, besides iron weapons, articles of 
bronze and blue glass beads. 

The general shape of these mounds is best shown by the 
accompanying sketch of one of them. They are in fact double^ 
mounds, and are therefore popularly called Fuia-go yama or Twin- 
hills. A line draum from end to end would run nearly from 
east to west. The west end is square, the eastern being round. 
While the latter contained the tomb, with the corpse lying north 
and south, the former is supposed to have been the quarter from 
which reverence was paid to the dead by the presentation of 
offerings. About the middle there is a slight contraction, to which 
a depression in the connecting ridge corresponds. Each mound 
seems to have been originally built up in three tiers, though the 
outlines have been obliterated in the course of ages bj^ the growth 
of vegetation and the action of wind and rain. On the top of 
each tier was a fence formed of a row of terra cotta pipes about 
two feet high, connected by wooden poles or bamboos passed 
through holes about half-way from the base. Of these three 
mounds those which lie on the north and south have a single 
surrounding moat, but the central one had once a double moat, 

‘About 7 miles E. of Mahebasbi, the capital of the Gun-ba prefecture, and 
5 mileg N. of Isezaki on the high-road from Ton-kiyau to that to^n. 
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traces of which are still easily distinguished. Several small cir- 
cular mounds are dotted irregularly about the immediate vicinity^ 
t315] but as these have not yet been examined it is impossible to say 
whether they are in any way connected Avith the principal mounds^ 
as being, for instance, the burial-places of retainers. It may 
perhaps be that the double-moated tumulus coi'ers the tomb of a 
personage of still higher rank than either of the others, and when 
it comes to be opened may be expected to yield an even larger 
collection of relics. 

For convenience’ sake I ivill begin with the southernmost 
mound. Its greatest height is 36 feet, its length 372 feet and 
width 284 feet, according to the official measurement. The tomb 
is in the circular part at the east end, and opens towards the south, 
but a little to the east. It is divided into three sections, the- 
outermost of Avhieh is a passage 33 feet in length, to which 
succeeds a sort of sacrificial chapel 24 feet long, and then a 
chamber 6 feet in depth, ivhich is supposed to have contained the 
coffin. The height throughout is rather over 6 feet, and the 
width, beginning with about 3 feet at the entrance, gradually 
increases to about 4yo feet at the further end. No exact measure- 
ments are possible, because the stones of which the walls and 
roof are constructed are rough untrimmed blocks, just in the 
state in which they were brought from the quarries on the hill- 
side in the neighbourhood. The size of these blocks is consider- 
able. Those in the roof of the outer passage must be at least 5 
feet long, and as there are 8 of them, must average over 4 feet 
in Avidth. This part of the tomb Avas filled up with loose stones 
and earth, and at its further end were two large slabs which 
closed the entrance to the interior. The sacrificial chapel was 
divided from the coffin chamber by a low sill of stone. When the 
mound Avas first opened the interior of the tomb Avas found filled 
half-way to the roof Avith fine dust, Avhich had evidently ac- 
cumulated during the lapse of centuries by falling through the 
crevices betAveen the stone slabs overhead. On removing this 
there were discovered in the outer compartment seventeen pieces 
of pottery, part of a bronze head-piece for a horse, a bronze stirrup 
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in fragments, an iron spear-head, a quantitj' of iron arrow-heads 
and some hits of iron chain. In the inner-most compartmeoit 
v.ere found about three hundred beads of blue glass, a small 
gt)kl ring (Fig. 29), a circular bronze mirror 4% inches in 
diameter, an iron spear-head, some iron hooks and hits of chain, 
and four ornaments in bronze, much broken, lying in the four 
corners. (\Ir. Atkinson has kindlj" analyzed some fragments of 
tile beads, and states that they appear to consist of a silicate of [316J 
potash and lime, containing some ferrous silicate and coloured 
with oxide of cobalt. The glass contains no lead, and its specific 
gravity is low — 2.38. The iron was almost eutirelj* converted 
into rust, and the Iironze articles had also rusted considerably, 
with the exception of the mirror, which appears to have suffered 
little. The floor was covered with a cpiantity of reddish dust. 

Some of which I brought awa.v. It has been found by Mr. At- 
kinson to consist mainly of red oxide of iron, ufith very slight 
traces of phosphoric acid and lime. It is supposed that the body, 
together with necklace formed of these beads, the ring and the 
mirror, was enclosed in a wooden coffin filled with red oxide of 
iron (known to the Japanese as henigara) ; and that the coffin was 
then suspended from the roof by the iron hooks and chains of 
which fragments were found lying on the floor. The four bronze 
halberd-shaped ornaments were perhaps fixed on the end of staves, 
and placed upright in the four corners. In the course of time 
the body, burial clothing and wood of the coffin evidently decay- 
ed, while the imperishable contents fell to the bottom of the tomb. 

The hooks and chains were eaten through by rust, and gave way, 
some falling outside the sill, the rest within. This must have 
happened before the dust began to find its way through the 
crevices of the roof. If the coffin were made of Maki (Podocarpus 
maerophylla) as we learn from the Ni-hoii-gi was the practice 
in early times, it would have a good chance of lasting twenty or 
thirty years, before falling to pieces, as this is one of the most 
durable kinds of wood grown in Japan. 

The pottery discovered in the interior of the tomb ivas mamly 
of two sorts, one being blackish grey, thick and extremely hard. 
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the other red, inclining to pink, thin and comparatively soft. A 
third, which may be called terra cotta, probably made from a 
somewhat coarser clay of the same character as the last, was 
tised for the tubular posts of the fences already mentioned. The 
ornamentation is chiefly of seven kinds; 1st, horizontal parallel 
ridges and grooves at regular distances; 2nd, angular wave-lines 
or zigzags impressed on the paste b 3 ' means of a comb with from 
two to .seven teeth ; 3rd, a pattern made bj" cutting shallow notches 
with a knife in a direction inclined from the axis of the article 
and then impressing a row of blunt points on the left hand side 
[317] of the notch; 4th, irregular designs produced bj' parallel strokes 
made with a blunt point, which are crossed bi' other strokes 
only slightly differing in direction or by strokes at right angles, 
the effect being in some ca.ses a resemblance to the iinpre.ssion of 
a coarse kind of cloth; 5th, curved strokes made without any 
particular intention, crossing each other in an irregular manner; 
6th, concentric circular incised lines; 7th, small buttons or bosses 
of claj'; and lasth', square triangular and round holes made 
through the bases of vessels. The terra cotta pieces have their 
surfaces geuerallj’ covered with parallel .striie in the direction of 
their length, made with .some article of the nature of a brush. 

I shall now proceed to describe the contents of the first 
tumulus in details.^ 

Xo. 1. 

Of common red cla\', without any glaze, made with the wheel. 
In the base two triangular apertures, cut out of the soft paste 
with a knife. One side Avas parti.v blackened, apparentl.A' Avith 
lamp-black. 

IXCIIES.® 


Height 11.94 

Diam. of mouth 6.18 

“ throat 4.05 


‘See the illustrations. 

“These measures were taken in Japanese inches and afterwards conA'erted 
into English measure by multiplying by 1.19. The 2nd decimal cannot be 
-depended on for exactness. 
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“ globe 7.73 

‘ ■ “ top of base 2.91 

“ foot of base 6.-36 

Xo. 2. 


Brown elaj' inelining tp pale red, the fractures black. Distinct 
marks of the wheel on the inside of the bowl. Underneath the 
rim on the outside rims a zigzag pattern made with seven points, 
then two grooves, another zigzag mark, and then the latticed 
pattei’u made with a blunt point. The zigzags are repeated on 
each of the four sections of the ])ase. 


IXCHES. 

Height 15.6 [318] 

Diam. of bowl 14.28 

Height of base 10.71 

Diam. of top of base 4.28 

“ of foot of base -.10.82 


Xo. 3. 

A kind of flat circular jar of dark brown clay, with con- 
centric circles incised on the front side, the back ipiite plain. 
Apparently intended to be himg against a wall by cords passed 
through its two ears, but discovered resting upright in the bowl 
of Xo. 2. 

INCHES. 


Diam 

From back to front 
Diam. of mouth . . . 
Height of neck 


. . 10.11 
.. 5.71 
.. 2.73 
.. 1.43 


Xo. 4. 

This resembles Xo. 2 very closely, almost the only difference 
being that the base has one section less. Ihe bottom of the 
interior of the bowl is covered ivith curved lines made with a 
broad point. The lip of the bowl has zigzag ornaments made 
with two points only. On the bottom of the bowl ai'e two sets of 
parallel straight lines crossing each olher at an acute angle. 
Colour and material the same as Xo. 2. 
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IXCHES. 


Height 14.99 

Height of hase 10.11 

Diam. of bowl 14.28 

‘‘ “ foot 12.14 

“ “ top of ba.se 4.46 

Xo. 5. 


A flat cirenlar jar like Xo. 3, with a wider neck, slightly 
inelined to one .side, and the zigzag mark under the lip. This was 
found resting in Xo. 4. 

Xo. 6. 

j319] A tall column surmounted by a small basin, in the bottom of 
which is a hole 1.5 in. diameter. To v.'hat purpose this was ap- 
plied can only be a matter of conjecture. It is possible that it 
held a staff to which were attached streamers of cloth, represent- 
ing the nvatdld' and nUjitaJu' frequently mentioned among offerings 
made to the gods. Colour generally dark bi’own, but the base 
has apparently been coloured with red oxide of iron. The bowl 
has distinct marks of the potter’s wheel. The ornamentation 
consists of the zigzag pattern on the outside of the bowl, and on 
each section of the columns and base, besides small buttons or 
bosses on the bands which divide the six sections of the column. 
The upper edge of the ba.se has the pattern made with the knife 
and blunt points, and is further decorated with four small images 
which appear to represent a bird, a fish, a frog and a mouse. 
There is space for one more, which lias been lost. Each of the 
upper five sections of the column lias two rows of zigzag marks, 
the bottom section only one. The bell-shaped base has one row 
of zigzags in the upper section, two each in the second and third 
sections, and one in the bottom section. All made with a five- 
toothed comb. 

IXCHUS. 


Height of bowl 2.86 

“ “ column 12.02 

“ “ base 8.69 


Total height 23.57 
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Diam. of bowl 7.73 

“ “ top of column 4.28 

“ bottom of column 3.45 

“ top of base 5.06 

“ bottom of base 11.66 

No. 7. 


A wide-mouthed vase of blackish grey clay, with traces of 
colouring ivith red oxide of iron. Ornamentation on the neck, 
three closely united rows of zigzags made with a five-toothed 
comb ; on the globe, two rows of the pattern made with the knife 
and blunt points. 


IXCHES. 


Height 9.28 

Diam. of mouth 5.47 

“ “ globe 7.5 

“ “ throat 3.57 

Height of globe 5.36 

No. 8. 


A tazza of brown clay, no colouring, with three triangular 
apertures in the base, formed with curvilinear sides. Zigzag mark 
on the bowl formed by a three-toothed comb. 


Height 

of base 
Diam. of bowl . 
“ “ foot . 

‘‘ throat 


IX’CUES. 

5.12 

3.21 

3.98 

3.39 

1.43 


Thi’ee of these vessels were found, one of them broken iiito 
two pieces. 

No. 9. 

A vase of broAvn clay, rvitli a round bottom, so that it does 
not readily stand upright. The Avhole of the neck is covered with 
the zigzag pattern, and round the middle of the globe runs a band 
with the pattern made by the knife and blunt points. In this 
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band there is a carefully formed round aperture, but not traces- 
are visible of a spout having at any time been attached. 

INCHES. 

Height 5.38 

“ of globe 2.8 

Diam. of mouth 5.71 

“ “ globe 4.4 

“ “ throat 2.8 

No. 10. 

A tazza of broivn clay similar to No. 8. ivith truncated 
triangular apertures in the base. 

INCHES, 

Height 5.95 

Diameter 5.83 

[321] No. 11. 

A tazza of red clay, ivithout ornament. 

No.s. 16 and 17. 

INCHES, 

Height 5.35 

Diam. of bowl 7.38 

“ “ foot 5.24 

A pair of the.se were found. 

No. 12. 

Similar tazza of smaller dimensions. 

INCHES, 

Height 5.12 

Diam. of bowl 6.48 

“ ‘"of foot 5.24 

There were a pair of these. 

No. 13. 

A saucer of red clay, with perpendicular side.s: no ornament. 

INCHES. 

Diameter 4 64 

Height 1 78 
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No. 14. 

Bronze cheek-piece for the head-stall of a horse, composed of 
a horizontal plate 13m. in length, and a vertical 8% in. high, 
with a double edging ornamented with small circular bo.sses. 

No. 15 

Stirrup-iron, consisting of a circular ring for the foot, 6 
inches diameter, and a straight piece by which it was suspended 
10 in. long, much rusted and broken into four pieces. 

Two iron spear-heads, each about a foot in length, much 
rusted. 

No. 18. 

Halberd-shaped ornament of bronze plates, with double 
edging ornamented with small bosses about 17 in. long. There 
were four of these, all in a more or less corroded and broken 
condition. 

No. 19. 

Fragment of a human head in red clay, found buried in the 
earth at the base of the tumulus. Full size. 

No. 20. [3222 

Hand-made tubular post of terra-cotta dug up at the base of 
the tumulus. The upper part, above the hole through w^hich a 
bamboo or wooden i)ole was pa.ssed, has been broken off. Surface 
covered with close longitudinal marks of a coarse brush. 


INCHES. 

Height to edge of hole 11.54 

Diameter 6 to 6.55 

No. 21. 


Is a similar corner-post, which apparently terminated in a 
knob. Of rough terra cotta, without marks of the brush, hand- 
made. This was found at one of the tumuli, but I w'as unable 
to ascertain which. 


Height . . 
Diameter 


INCHES- 

14.28 
4.64 to 6 , 
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It would be easy to obtain more by digging, as the ground 
seems to yield fragments of these posts whenever disturbed. 

The central tumulus, as I have already stated, has not yet 
been opened. 

The northern tumulus, when opened, was found to contain 
a single chamber about 21 feet deep, 5 ft. wide at the entrance, 
increasing to 9 ft. at the back, and a little over 6 ft. high, built 
of the same huge uncut blocks as that already described. The 
roof is formed by five of these. The longest block measures 7 feet 
by 5, and 2 ft. is apparently the average thickness. The opening 
bears S.W. by S. Nothing was found in this tomb but a few 
human teeth, a fi'agment or two of bone, a quantity of iron 
arrow-heads (see Fig. 22-4) and rings of different sizes, .some of 
iron, others of silver-plated bronze. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces of pottery in the collection 
obtained from these tumuli is a curious fragment, ivhich has an 
ornament on the inner side formed of circles and curves drawn 
in the clay with a blunt point, and usually considered to be 
characteristic of ancient Korean pottery. The outer side has a 
pattern similar to what has already been described as found on 
the specimens figured as Nos. 2 and 4, and which is apparently 
formed of series of parallel depressed lines or grooves made with 
£323] Wunt point, and crossing each other at a very acute angle, but 
sometimes at a right angle. The exact spot where this bit was 
discovered was not known, but I ivas informed that it had been 
found in digging over a field somewhere in the village. Drawings 
of both surfaces after rubbings ai’C given in Pig. 38. 

At the adjacent village of Ohoya, behind a Shih-tau temple 
called Safi-tai zhin-shh'a, dedicated to the godess Ko-no-hana- 
saku-ya hime, is a fourth double tumulus with five attendant 
circular mounds close by. This tumulus ivas the fir.st to be 
opened. The tomb consists of a single chamber, about 6 ft. wide 
7 high and 16 deep. The roof is formed of three large blocks, 
each of which must measure about ten feet by four. No pottery 
was discovered in it, but it yielded several sword-blades, numerous 
arrow-heads and ten rings. Some of the latter were of iron 
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covered with bronze (see Fig. 25), others of bronze gilt (see 
Fig. 27), some of bronze with a coating of silver. 

On the south side of the same temple are the remains of a 
doable tumulus which was opened some sixty years ago, when a 
considerable quantity of relics were found, some of which are 
still in the possession of Kohito Mamiehi, the priest in charge. 
The stones of the tomb were carried off by some masons to use 
as building material. I give a list of the principal articles in 
this small collection. 

No. 29 represents a small vase of black clay, somewhat 
resembling No. 9. It has the neck almost entirely covered with 
the zigzag ornament, and in the band which surrounds the middle 
of the globe is a perfectly formed round hole. This vessel is 
formed so as to stand steadily on its bottom. 

IXCHES. 


Height 5 

“ of globe 2.08 

Diam. of mouth 5.24 

“ “ globe 4.05 

“ “ throat 1.84 

No. 30. 


A jar of black clay, resembling Nos. 3 and 5, but differing 
from them in having the concentric grooves all over it, both front, 
back and sides. The diameter of its flat back is 7.14 inches and 
its thickness from back to front 6.9 inches: diameter of mouth [224] 
3.8 inches. It is difficult to decide what was the position which 
this vessel was intended to assume. It might be hung up by the 
ears against a wall, or laid flat on the ground, for its mouth is 
so near the conAmx fi'ont that it could still contain a fair quantity 
of liquid even in that position, but in either case the oimament 
at the back would be quite useless. Perhaps it may have been 
intended to rest in a stand like those found in the 1st tumulus. 
fSee figs. 2 and 4.) 

In this tumulus, hut outside the tomb, were found the follow- 
ing articles: — 
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No. 31, the fragment of a vase which, from its rapidlj^ 
attenuating form, must have been intended to be planted in the 
ground. 

No. 32. 

A .jar of reddish rough clay, much scratched and apparently 
pared with a knife. It was probably moulded with the hand, and 
its walls were then pared to the required degree of thinness. The 
fractures show- a black clay inside, and the red colour is attributed 
by the owner to long exposure to the weather. It was for some 
time used as a flower-pot, and a hole was made in the bottom to 
adapt it to that purpose. 

INCHES. 


Height 5. 

Diam. of lip 5.95 

No. 33. 


Large jar of light broivn colour inside and outside, with black 
patches, probably due to irreuglar action of the fire in the kiln. 
The neck is much broken, so that the precise form of that part 
cannot be determined. 

INCHES- 


Height 11.9 

Diam. of neck inside 6.07 

No. 34. 


Vase of pale reddish pottery, with a wide flat lip, the lower 
part broken off. The dotted line shows how rapidly the interior 
tapers to a point. It probably had a foot like the fragment 
represented in fig. 27. 

But the most interesting piece in this little collection is the 
bust of a human figure, which was dug out of the same tumulus, 
[325] and for a time set up by the road-side for the entertainment of 
pilgrims to the temple, until it suffered so much from the tricks 
of mischievous village children, who amused themselves with 
throwing stones on to it, that the grandfather of the present owner 
rescued it from their hands, and placed it in safety. When first 
discovered it was a sitting figure complete as far as the knees. 
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I'U which rested the hands. The arms are said to have been 
clothed in long narrow sleeves, but nothing more seems to be 
definitely knoim about the costume than can be seen from the 
accompanying fig. 35. The height of the fragment is nearlj^ 14 
inches. Its material is a A’ery hard black clay, and the only traces 
of moulding are the marks of some textile fabric on the brim of 
the hat, by means of which the required shape was given and 
maintained while the figure was drying. I shall not venture to 
make any comments upon the strange physiognomy of this bust; 
it seems to speak sufficiently for itself. Fig. 36. presents a view 
of it from the side. 

A very curious fragment of pottery is shown in fig. 37, of 
dirty black clay, with the ornament already described as being 
produced by means of the knife and blunt points, applied in 
patches on the surface of the piece, round which are regularly 
formed curved depressions, made after the other pattern had 
been completed. It is reproduced iu the figure undiminished in 
size, but is not large enough to afford anj’ clue to the general shape 
of the vessel of which it must have formed a part. It is said to 
have been dug up in a field, the precise locality of which was 
unknown. 

Of so-called maga-tamu none were found in either of the three 
tumuli opened in 1878, but Kohito possesses one of a whitish 
cornelian, with an unpolished surface, which he states was foimd 
in the tumulus from which the pottery was derived. 

Sepulchral mounds exist also at Kami Dakushi,'* a village 
between Isezaki and Sakahi machi on the Mahebashi road, and 
some highly interesting pieces of ancient pottery obtained from 
them about sixty or seventy years ago are now in the possession 
of a doctor named Suzuki Kiyou-tai, who lives at Hodziimi, close 
by Kami Dakushi. These consist, 1st of a human figure in terra 
cotta (fig. 39), 18 inches high, with arms and hands complete, and 
wearing a round-crowned narrow-brimmed hat. The nose has [326] 
been knocked off, which deprives the face of its proper expres- 
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sion. The ware is exactly like that of the terra cotta posts 
already described, and has the same longitudinal brush-marks. 
Secondly, the head of a horse (fig. 40), also in terra cotta, with 
the longitudinal brush-marks, and a head-stall mounted on to 
it, ornamented with bosses and knobs. These knobs represent 
•small hollow bronze spheres, with a .small loose sphere inside, 
forming a kind of bell. One eye has been knocked out, the mane 
and forelock broken off, and one ear lopped short. The front 
length of the face is about 17 inches. From the appearance of 
the back, it seems most likely that the complete figure included the 
neck. Be.sides these two figures, there is a tube-po.st of terra 
cotta witli the brush-marks, the top of which is broken, height 
19.16 inches, diameter 5.7 inches, the hole for the cross-bar being 
near the top (fig. 41 1 . I was as.sured by the persons who 
exhibited these things to me that there are several tumuli at 
Kami Dakushi still untouched, but I had no time to visit the 
locality. 

No in.seription of any kind has been found at these mounds 
which would help in discovering the names of the persons buried 
in them, Init local tradition appears to afford a clue to their 
identity. Tn the “ Catalogue of Families,”' there is abundant 
evidence to show that at .n very early ])eriod an offshoot of the 
imperial family had received the eastern part of Japan for its 
appanage, and this hou.se .seems to have afterwards divided into 
two branches called Princes (himi) of Kaudzuke aud Shimo- 
tsnke,® from which sprang many other families. T^'e first ancestor 
of them all was Toyo-ki-iri hiko, elder brother of the Iku-me-iri 
hiko, who afterwards became Mikado, and is knovm in history 
as Snwi-nin Tefi-wau. A legend narrated in the Ni-hofi-gi tells 
how their father loved both in such ecpial measure that he could 
not decide which of them to make his heir, and he resolved 
therefore to let each tell him a dream, from ivliich he would 

'm&m) 

*Or Kami-ts\i-ke-nu and .Shimo-tsu-ke nu, as they were called when that 
" Catalc^we ” was complied. 
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obtain auguries to guide his choice. The two princes,' haring [327J 
received his instructions, batlied themselves and said their 
prayers, and then going to sleep dreamed each a dream. At 
daybreak the elder reported to ids father that in his dream he 
had ascended a certain hill, and turning to the east, eight times 
brandished his spear and eight times dealt a blow with his sword. 

The younger then told his dream in turn. He had ascended the 
sajiie hill^ and spreading a rope on all sides of him. had hunted 
the sparrows that devoured the corn. From these two dreams it 
was naturally inferred that the gods intended the elder to be 
gOA'crnor of the Eastern Provinces and the younger to be monarch 
of the whole empire. The latter was therefore recognized as 
heir to the throne, and the former appointed ruler of the Eastern 
Provinces. These events took place in the 48th year of Su-zhiu 
Teh-wau. which, according to popular ehonology. corresponds to 
the ;\-ear .lO B.C., hut this date cannot be accepted with any more 
confidence than, let us say, the year 1184 B.C. for the fall of Troy. 

The son of Toyo-ki-iri hiko was Ya-tsnna-da. wlio was in turn 
succeeded in the governorship of the east by his sou Ilikosa- 
shima no miko, but the latter died on the way, just after setting 
out from the cai>ital to take possession of his office. The East- 
eisiers (some of whom may perhaps have come np to Yamato 
t(' meet him) secretly carried off his body and buried it in the 
province of Kaudznke. The Ni-lunl-gi (From which these notices 
are lakenl goes on to say that IMi-moro-wake no miko. son of 
Iliko-sa-shima, was a[)pointed in the following year to take his 
father's place. This event is ascribed to the ofith yeai- of Kei-kan 
Ten-wan or 12(j A.D.. according to the same fabulous elironologjv 
and it adds that "the descendants of this prince, who was a wise 
and benevolent rider, exist in the eastern provinces to this day” 

> i.e. some time in the Sth century). 

If it be admitted that the local tradition ivhich identifies the 
central tumulus with the burial-place of Mi-moro-wake no miko 
is authentic, then the eonjectui’e of Japanese ai’clneologists that 
the tum.ulus in which so much pottery was found is proliably that 
of Toyo-ki-iri hiko, seems woi’ths of acceptance. On the west 
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of Mahebashi, at the village of TTlieuo, there was formerly a 
sepulchral mound said to be that of Tojmki-iri hiko, and in Vol. 
I. of the Kuwan-ko Dzn-setsu Mr. Ninagaha has figured a beauti- 
fully shaped vase found in it about the end of the 18th century. 
The ornamentation of this vase so closely resembles that of the 
j328]j pottery dug up at Ohomuro, that it is impossible not to conclude 
that the two mounds were constructed about the same period by 
people of the same race. The burial place of Hiko-sa-shima, 
whose body was carried off by the inhabitants of this province, 
still remains to be discovered. The large number of sepulchral 
tumuli in this part of the province seems to indicate the site of 
a town of considerable size, and on the north of the village of 
Ohomuro in a commanding situation is a piece of ground, where 
it would not be unreasonable to supimse that the great man of 
the locality had a fortified residence. It is raised above the 
fields oil the south, west and east sides, and surrounded entirely 
by what was once a moat. Even in those portions of the moat 
which have been converted into paddy-fields, the outer bank can 
still be traced with unbroken completeness. In adopting the 
view that these tumuli are really the burial places of the above- 
named heroes of antiquity, I do not at all mean to support the 
correctness of the Japanese dates, and the true age of the mounds 
mu.st be determined by archmologists who can give a well-based 
opinion as to the probable date of the pottery which they have 
been found to contain. 

Frequent mention has been made of the ancient Japanese 
custom of burying human beimrs and horses at the tombs of 
-chieftains, for which clay figures, .such as those already described, 
Avere afteiwards substituted. The mo.st important passage is in 
the Ni-hoii-gi, Book VI, in the Annals of Siiwi-niil Ten-wau, 
Avhich I think is Avorth translating as closely as possilile. 

“ On the Ka no yc uma day of the 10th moon, the rising of 
Avhich Avas on the Hi no ye tom day,® the ilikado’s uterine younger 
Mikado, saying: ‘Prom uoav and henceforwar'i let it be the laAV 


*1.1*. the .Ath (l.iy of the inontli. 
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■of the 11th moon, the rising of which was on the hi no je saru 
they buried Yamato-hiko no Mikoto on Tsuki-zaka^^ at 
i\riisa. On this they assembled those who had been in his 
immediate service, and buried them all upright round his 
sepulchre. For many days they died not, but day and night wept 
and cried. At la.st they died and rotted. Dogs and crows assem- 
bled and ate them. The Mikado, heai’ing the- sound of their[3293 
weeping and crying, felt saddened and pained in his heart. He 
commanded all his high officers, saying: ‘It is a very painful 
matter to force those whom one has loved during life to follow 
him in death, and though it is an ancient custom, why follow it, 
if it be bad? From now and henceforth, plan so as to stop 
causing [men] to follow the dead.’ 

«• * ff # 

‘‘In the autumn of the 32nd year, on the fsuchi no to u day^^ 
of the moon, which rose on the hi no >je inu day, the empress 
Hi-ba-su hime no Mikoto (in another source called Hi-ba-su ne 
no Mikoto) died, and they were several days going to bury her.^® 

The Mikado commanded all his high officers, saying: ‘We knew 
before that the practice of following the dead is not good. In 
the case of the present burying, what shall be done? Thereupon 
Nomi’^ no Sukune advanced and said: ‘It is not good to bury 
living men standing at the sepulchre of a prince, and this cannot 
be handed doivn to posterity. I pray leave now to pi-opose a 
convenient plan, and to lay this before the sovereign.’ And he 
sent messengers to summon up a hundred of the clay-workers’ 
tribe of the country of Idzumo, and he himself directed the men 
of the clay-workers’ tribe in taking clay and forming shapes of 
men, horses and various things, and presented them to the 
IM’kado, saying: ‘From nowand heneefoiuvard let it be the law 

**I.e. the second day. 

mid tsuki. 

'-I.e. the Cth of the month. 

”I.e. several daj’s elapsed before the funeral. 

’‘Some read this name Nnmi, but Xorai is usual. 
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for posterity to exchange things of clay for living men. and set 
them up at sepulchres.’ Thereupon the Mikado re.joiced, and 
commanded Xomi no Sukime. saying: ‘Thy expedient plan has 
truly pleased Our heart and the things of clay were for the tirat 
time set up at the toinl) of Hi-ba-su hime no Mikoto Wherefore 
these things were called hanhra (a circle of clay).^'' Then he sent 
down an order, saying: ‘Prom now and henceforward, be sure 
to set up these things of clay at sepulchres, and let not men be 
330] slain.’ The Mikado bountifully praised X'onii no Sukiine,. 
bestowed on him a kneading-place, and appointed him to the 
charge of the clay-workers’ tribe,” 

In the year 781 fifteen members of the tribe presented a 
memorial recalling the great services of their ancestor Xomi no 
Suknne. in which they say: “In the reign of Suwi-nifi Teh-wau, 
ancient customs still prevailed and funeral ceremonies were 
ill-regulated. Whenever a death occurred, it was the general 
custom to bur.y other persons along with the deceased. When 
the empress died and the mortuary hut was still in the courtyard, 
the emperor took counsel with his high ofiSeers, and asked them 
how the empress should be buried. The high officers replied 
that the ancient precedent of Yamato-hiko no Mikoto should 
be rigid! \' followed, whereupon your servants' ancestor Xomi no 
Snkune spoke out and said that, as far as his foolish opinion 
went, the custom of buin'ing others with the deceased was con- 
trary to the principles of humane government, which aimed at 
profiting the state and promoting the advantage of the people. 
He con.sequently brought some 300 clay-workers, and he himself 
directed them in taking clay and forming images of various 
things, which he presented to the Mikado. The Mikado greatly 
rejoiced, and had them substituted for the men who followed the 
deceased. They were called Jiani-ua^ and also tnte-mono (things 
set np).”^® 

”A gloss in the original runs: “Another name is Tate-mono’’ i.e. things 
set Tip. The Wa-miyau Sen (Bk. XIV, F. 210.) defines Eani-ica as ‘'human 
figures made of clay, placed upiight like a cart wheel round the edge of a 
sopulchral mound.” 

^^Shiyoku Ki-hon-gi *»k. 39, f. 44v. 
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In the Ko-zhi-ki the notices of this custom are extremely 
brief, but they refer to the same two persons as those in the 
Ni-hoh-gi. Of Yamato-hiko it is simply said: “At the [funeral] 
time of this prince a fence of men was for the first time set up 
at a sepulchre.” Taking this, together with the expression 
“ancient precedent of Yamato-hiko,” used in the memorial of the 
cl.-jv-workers’ tribe, ilotowori’s conclusion that, although the 
custom of burying sei'vauts in company with their dead master 
was of ancient date, the funeral of this prince was the first 
occasion on which such a large number were sacrificed, seems 
reasonable enough. 

The other reference in the Ko-zhi-ki tells us very little. It 
merely says: “Also at the [funeral] time of his chief consort, 
Ili-ba-su hime no Mikoto, they appointed the stone-coffin makers, 
and also appointed the clay-workers’ tribe.” 

llfinl-shi seems to have been the common word for potter in [331i] 
ancient times. In the Wa-miyau Sen (abt. 960) twelve villages 
in Kahachi, Idzumi, Kami-tsu-ke-nu, Shimo-tsu-ke-nu, Tanba, 

Inaba, Bi-zen, Aha (in Shi-koku), Chiku-zefi and Chiku-go are 
mentioned which take their name Hani-shi, Heshi or Hashi from 
the potting industry. 

It does not appear that the practice of killing servants and 
horses at the grave of a prince, or great man, was completely 
done away with by the invention of clay images as a substitute. 

As late as the year 646 (which is in the historical period) the 
reigning Mikado found it necessary to issue some sumptuary re- 
gulations with regard to funerals, and prohibit cruel and useless 
slaughter of this very kind. The passage is extremely interesting, 
because it gives the dimensions of the vaults and of the mounds 
that might be raised over them in the case of all degrees of persons 
from irrandsons of the iMikado and his high officers down to 
the common people. For instance, a prince might be buried 
in a vault 9 feet long and 5 feet wide within, covered by a 
mound 72 feet feet square and 40 feet high. A thousand labourers 
might be employed in the construction, and the work was to 
be completed in 7 days. The vault for a functionary of the 
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highest rank was to be of the same dimensions, but the mound 
was to be onl\' 56 feet square and 24 feet high, while only half 
the number of labourers was allowed. A prince was to be borne 
to the grave in a car; a high functionary on the shoulders of 
bearers. The common people had to be buried in the ground 
on the day of their death, and no mound could be raised over 
the grave. Up to that time the dead had been buried just where 
the family found it most convenient, but it was now ordered that 
special cemeteries should be .set apart for theii' reception. The 
decree proceeds to say; ‘‘Let there be complete cessation of 
all such ancient practices as strangling one's self to follow the 
dead, or strangling others to make them follow the dead, or of 
killing the dead man’s horse, or burying treasures in the tomb 
for the dead man’s sake, or cutting the hair, or stabbing the 
thigh, or wailing for the dead man’s sake.” And another copy 
of the edict contained the additional sentence: “Bury not gold, 
silver, brocade, diaper or any kind of variegated thing. This 
passage may perhaps be of some use in determining a minimum 
£332] j,gg fQj. tije burial mounds of Ohomuro and Ohoya, for as they 
are not eonstrneted in conformity with the rules here laid down 
as to size and form, and contained, besides, gold and silver, 
and many articles that would be classed as “treasures,” it may 
not unreasonably be inferred that they are older than 646, the 
date of the edict. And if local tradition should be right, they 
are much older than this period. 

There is an amusing little story in the Annals of Yuu-riyaku 
Ten-wan (bk. xiv. of the Ni-hoh-gi), whose reign is placed 
between 457 and 47.0 D., vliicli illustrates the practice of 

burying clay images at these mounds. A certain man, riding 
near a tumulus, fell in with another mounted on a very swift 
horse of a red colour, which took his fancy immen.sely. Becoming 
•desirous of obtaining the animal for himself, he started in pursuit, 
but could by no means overtake the straiiuer, who at length 
divining Jiis wish, stopped .short till he came up, and then offered 


“Xi-hon-gi, bk. xxT. 
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to exchange. The cavalier of course accepted with great joy, 
and retarning home put his new ac<iuisition into the stable. On 
visiting it next moruiiig. what was his astonishment to find the 
animal transformed into a clay figure, hut eoiug again to the 
spot where he had met with the ailventure. he found his own 
steed among the clay horses of the tumulus, and, it is needless 
to say, l(jst no time in resuming iio.ssession of it. 

In concluding the.se notes I have great pleasure in 
acknowledging my obligations to .Mr. Shinagaha. the Assistant 
A'iceAIinister of the Interior, and t<' Idr. iM(n'itaka, chief secretary 
of the Guh-ba prefecture, for giving me cvei'v facility for visiting 
the mounds and having sketches made of their contents, as well 
as to ilr. Ilasegawa Kiyomi, who accompanieil me from !JIahebashi 
to Ohomuro, and to my excellent host the village elder, Mr. 
Xegishi Zhifu-zhi-rau, in whose house the collection is kept. 
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THE HISTORY OF JAPANESE COSTOFE. 


By Johiah OoNDn:, H. R. 1. B. A. 


[Read Man 1^- ISSO.] 


JAPANESE COSTT'^FE.— COFR'I’ DFFESS. 

No apology is needed for Ijringing into notice the subject 
(■E the costume of the Japanese, and yet there are not a few 
reasons why a short expianation of its interest and importance 
might be advisable. With regard to the modes of dress worn 
by our own ancestors during the middle ages and succeeding 
periods, very little was actually known until comparatively 
recent years. The works of .several authors giving us the results 
of their researches among old pictures and manuscripts, and the 
careful examination of ancient monuments have given us at 
length an authentic history of Enro[)ean co.stume. Fp to that 
time tlie writings of hi.storiatis ami romancers, the historical 
paintings of artists, and more narticidarly the representations 
in our tlieatres. were full of ludicrous anachronisms in points 
of architecture, dress .-md eciuipment. It was not uncommon 
for Greek, Roman, or ilediteval ceFt)rities to be presented to 
tlie pidtlic in the scenes and clothing peculiar only to Elizabethan 
or Jacobean times. All must appreciate the importance of the 
drama as a [xndrayer of the events and characters of historv. 
and in tlu^ exhibitions of dramatic art truth and correctness in 
matters of attire are of the liigliest importancfx 

To the painter, historian, romancer and actor of Japanese 
incidents, an understanding of tlie sul)jeet of this paper may Fie 
considered as indispensabie. 

[334] Further, the costume of any country or any period of 
fashion has a more intimate connection with other points of 
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interest, such as habit, climate, aiul even physique, than would 
at first sight appear to be the case. And an understanding of 
such necessary subordination is sufficient to account for the 
absurdities noticeable in a country changing its long established 
costume, or among foreigners resident in such a country when 
assuming a dress which they are unable to wear in other hut 
a ludicroiis manner. A great French arclneologist and artist 
has expressed himself on the subject in the follotving terms d 
"With each important inodification in dress the deportment of 
the wearers and the manner of holding the arms change. It 
is evident, for example, that very ample robes and long sleeves 
oblige one to hold the clbous to the body and to vmlk in a 
certain manner, so as not to entangle the legs in the folds, 
whereas on the other hand close fitting garments compel one 
to hold the arms at some distance from the body and to walk 
M'ith the legs close. The belt tightened to the waist occasions 
the bending of the loins and a prominence of the chest. It 
results from this, that, observed from the distance of several 
centuries, or even of several decades, the people of one epoch 
appear to have among themselves certain points of resemblance. 
Without going further back, for example, the women of the 
first Empire have an air of family likeness which one cannot 
fail to notice in studying the best portraits of the period. It 
is the same in all periods of fashion. A cavalier or a lady of 
the time of Louis XIII. tvas not of the same type as was a 
cavalier or a lady under Frances I. These physical differences 
grotv out of the fashions, or, to speak more correctly, out of 
the physical types which best ally themselves M’ith each fashion 
and which, to a certain extent, impo.se their adoption and 
mode upon all. If it be the fashion to have .short waists, the 
people who have long waists do all that is pos.sible to eorrect 
this relative defect : though not having that grace in their 
moA’ements which one finds in those naturally formed for the 
reigning mode, still by the study and imitation of that which i.s 


'Dictionnaire du Alobilier Fran<jai.s, Violet ie Due. 
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considered good they attain to some extent the result sought 
for. One might call this the physiology of costume. With regard 
to the habit of wearing long or short clothes, this again has 
on the physique a distinct and marked induence. It seems 
[;I;I5] hardly necessary to insist ui>on the connection between raiment 
and physique, since we can anj’ day sec proofs of it. One can 
recognize the military man in civilian’s dross by his gait and 
movements alone : in the same waj’ Ave can distinguish an 
ecclesiastic, and it is but few barristers who wear their robe.‘^ 
in other than a ridiculou.s fashion. Xot living habitually in 
his gown, Avhich he dons in the court.s. his movements and 
gestures are in entire disa<^cord Avith the dress tliat he pleads 
in. He hauls and shifts about the folds of his robe in such 
a manner as to give one the impression tluit he is labouring 
to escape from under a black cloth. Hoav many actors fail to 
train their physique in accord Avith the costumes imposed upon 
them by their role ! It is certain that Againemnon had neither the 
gait, ge.stures nor fashion of behaviour of Charles V.” 

A study of the costume of Japan, as it has existed Avith 
but slight changes through many centuries, Avill reveal a 
remarkable suitability to physical conditions as Avell as to 
climate and habits of life: it, lioAA'eA'er. naturally folloAA's that 
changes in custom and habits should bring about changes in 
costume. To allude merely to one small point, the Japanese 
mode of sitting has in itself rendered comfortable and sheAvy 
certain styles cd attire Avliich Avould liaAc been cumbersome, 
ineonA'enient and ugly, and therefore logically incorrect, if Avorn 
by people using chairs and couches. The reverse also holds 
good, and one can Avell understand hoAV the modern yal-imiii 
is only too glad to doff hi.s official clothes A\dien lounging in 
the comfort of his oAvn home. Perhaps there is no country in 
the Avorld. unless it be China, in Avhich such great importance 
has been attached to the minutiie of dress as has been done in 
Japan. Xot only the form and cut has been fixed according 
to station and rank, but rules of colour, pattern, fabric, and 
even such trivial matters as the plaits of a cord or the loops 
of a boAv have l-ecu most .strictly fixed. The inviolable restrictions 
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of rank aud of caste also, as in all countries during a state of 
feudal government, has rendered imperative distinctions in the 
clothing of the various classes of the people. It would have 
been impossible in Japan, as indeed it was in Europe during 
the middle ages, for servants to assume the left-off finery of 
their masters. Each class, as may even now be noticed in some 
parts of the Western continent, had its distinctive style of 
costume. The broad distinctions, however, of king, courtier, 
soldier, priest, merchant and peasant have been in Japan so 
very comprehemsive, including so many minor subdivisions of 
rank and so many individual rights, that such a classification 
is alone insufficient when applied to the subject of modes of 
attire. It is only natural to suppose that diu-ing the many 
centuries of Japanese civilization there should have been con- 
siderable changes in the customs of clothing among the people; 
and yet, on the contrary, from the time of the establishment 
of fixed ranks and rides of ceremonial founded upon those of 
China, very few important modifications seem to have taken 
place. If we refer for comparison to the development of the 
modes of costume in European countries from the time of Charle- 
magne to the period of the Renaissance, an epoch which for 
gorgeous ceremonial and feudal vassalage, as well as for the 
ostentatiousuess of ceremonial dress, may be well chosen as a 
parallel, ive find that each century exhibited a great change, 
sometimes quite revolutionary, in the forms of costume from 
the highest to the lowe.st classes. It is probable, moreover, 
that changes in minor points of shape and of toilet took place 
at the same time with almost the same rapidity as is to be 
observed at the present day in our ever-changing fashions. Japan 
seems to have remained far more conservative ; and from the 
period to which reliable history takes us back, when a well 
established form of government and complicated ceremonial 
existed, up to the present day, there have been no revolutionary 
changes and very few minor modifications in the styles of dress. 
The minor changes referred to consist chiefly of rights conferred 
upon nobles and gentlem.an to as.sume articles of dress or colours. 


[336] 
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materials or patterns in their clothing which had hitherto been 
confined in their use to their superiors; also in more recent 
times there appears to have grown up a kind of laxity in the 
ohserA’ance of ceremonial minutiae resulting in the use of forms 
of costume by those who originally had no right to assume them. 

Such conferments of Imperial favour and irregularities in 
folloAving ancient ritual appear to have been the only ivay in 
which changes were produced. Certain books upon antitiuarian 
subjects give descriptions and drawings of various articles and 
forms of dress Avhich in later times hai^e become obsolete. Such 
a tccW as ,the Kot-io-shv, and in this there are to be found 
explanations of several ancient forms in the popular clothing 
as well as such matters as hair-dressing and toilet, ivhich later 
[337] fashions seem to have changed. Such modifications, however, 
appear to have been very slow and insignificant. The Imperial 
decrees fixing the costume of the noble*s and office bearers 
according to rank, naturally imposed no restrictions prei’^enting 
fluctuation.s modifying the character of the clothing of the middle 
and lower classes. There were, hoAvei’er, and still are, among 
these classes other influences rendering such modifications few 
and far between. 

The seclusion of Japan had much to do with the eonsaverti.sm 
of old established customs. The frecpient changes in costume in 
other countries are mainly due to the intercourse ivith other 
nations and the tendency to imitate and adopt their example. 

Among those nations of the European continent which took 
the lead and set the fashion to the others, the adoption of new 
modes ivas in the main arbitrary or fanciful, but may in many 
cases be accounted for by the influence that literary revivals 
and studies from the ancients and from modern and foreign 
peoples had upon tlie public taste. Japan has, on the other 
hand, until recent years, held little intercourse with any country 
except fffiina, a country perhaps more conservative and 
unchangeable in its tastes than Japan it.self. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that having fixed upon a costume fitted to 
its ceremonial and the demands of its climate and customs, the 
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form.s instituted should remain for many centuries uninfluenced 
by the fluctuation of changing fashions. The general shapes 
of the popular dress being established, there still [remained 
plenty of room for variety and individuality in the variation 
of colours, patterns, and modes of arrangement, such as the 
bow of the ohi the length of sleeves, and manner of hair-dressing. 
Within certain limits, however, such variations have been 
governed by social conventions seldom if ever violated. Each 
age in manhood and womanhood has its special distinction in 
colour and arrangement, -which habit and the fear of public 
ridicule prevents the most ambitious dandy or co(iuette from 
transgressing. As an in.stance of this it may be noted that 
every lady in Japan she-^vs -within a few years the period of 
her life in the respective arrangements and forms of her attire 
and her toilet. 

The subject of this jiaper necessarily divides itself into 
several parts. The civil, ecclesiastic, and military dress are 
each of them distinct and require to be considered separately. [^333^ 
The Shi^zoku or Samurai having been virtually always armed, 
their civil and military dress merge, and it will be sufficient 
to classify under the division of military costume, armour and 
such arms as were not carried in private life and used only 
in time of war. From the civilian’s dress, whether it be that 
of the noble or the samurai in his official or private life, the 
sword is inseparable. Again, it is necessary to describe respec- 
tively the dresses of the two sexes in each class, as well as 
distinctions made in the attire of children. In considering the 
subject of the civilian costume of the Japanese, that of the 
uobles takes the first place, and under this head we shall treat of 
uot only the ku-ge or nobles of Imperial blood, but also the 
Sho-guns, and Dai-miyos, who as far as certain ceremonial rights 
and styles of attire were concerned, were equal with the highest 
prince of the land. The term Kuua-zoku might be used as 
including these diflPerent dignities under one nomenclature, but 
the term is a modern one and may be objected to by some 
scholars as being ill defined. 
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?fOBLES.— MALE ATTIEE. 

The distinetive differences in attire among the nobles were 
fixed according to the rank. The dilferent ranks were formally 
established in the reign of Ko-tokn Ten-no, about the year 650 
A.D., in correspondence with those of the Chinese Empire. 

They constitute in all nine ranks, some divided into two and 
others into four grades, making in all thirty different grades of 
rank. The first, Shu-khi-i, was rarely bestowed upon nobles 
during life-time,, but was often given as a posthumous rank to 
the deceased. Those not yet possessing rank were called Mu-i. 
There were other ranks of a higher class bestowed upon the 
Emperor’s nearest relatives, including the heir to the throne, 
who were called Shin-no. These ranks were denoted by the terms 
Ip-pon Shin-no, Ni hon Shin-uO, Sam hon Shin-no, Shi hon 
Shin-no. Those among these royal princes upon whom rank was 
not yet bestowed were called Mu-hon. 

This title of Shin-no was on some rare occasions bestowed 
upon the Sho-guus, who had no claim to royal blood, as a very 
speeial favour from the Empei-or; in many cases the Sho-gun 
received the highest rank of a noble that was possible during 
life, namely .Jn-ichi-i. 

Japanese histories contain frequent references to the official 
titles of the dignitaries of the government and the offices or 
departments to which they belong. The ranks corresponding 
to these official titles varied at various periods and with the 
merits of the holder, but for the most part they may be taken 
as correctly represented in the Supplement to Klaproth’s “ Annales 
des Dairis.” 

Again, in addition to the distinction of forms, colours, and 
patterns of clothing according to rank and to office, there were 
other regulations fixing the style of dress for particular occasions 
of ceremony. The chief of these ceremonial occasions were as 
follows : — 

Jo-i: Appointment of an heir to the throne. 
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Go soku-i: Ceremony of accession. 

Dai-jo-ije: Large public ceremony of accession. 

Gem-hvkii: Airival at manhood of Emperor or heir. 

Shi-hd-hai : Religious ceremony on the first day of the new year, on 
which oeca.sion the Emperor visits the temple shrines within 
the palace. 

On-ha-galamc: Congratulatory otfering of rice cake to the Emperor. 

Sho-chrj-hai: Cerennuiy at twilight on the first day of the new 
year, on which occasion the Dai-jin meet and feast with 
the Emperor. 

GJiu-gn: Religious ceremony on the morning of the first day of 
the new year, on which occasion the Emperor, Dai-jin and 
Ku-ge meet the Empei'or at the Dai-goku den. 

SechMje: Visit to the Shi-shin-den and meeting and feasting with 
the court on the first day of the new year after the Sho- 
cho-hai, in the evening. 

On Cho no Hajinic: Ceremony on the fourth day of the new year 
in honour of the Imperial buildings. The court meets at 
the Xai-shi dokoro, wearing Kariginu, and two carpenters 

wearing .■^oiro go through the ceremony of planing wood. 

Sen-shu Ban-zai: Visit on the fifth day of the first month to the 
Sei-rio-den, where the Man-zni dance is performed before the 
Emperor. 

NanaJium no nni: Ceremony on the 7th day of the 1st month, 
consisting in the offering to the Emperor of seven different 
pickled herbs significant of good health throughout the year. 

Haku-la no Scclii-ye: Ceremony on the 7th day of the 1st month, 
on Avliich occasion a ■white horse is conducted through the 
grounds in sight of the Emperor. 

Miytilci no Hajimc : The first visit of the Emperor of the year 
outside the palace in which visits are paid to the palaces of 
the Imperial Princes. 

San-gi cho: Ceremony on the fifteenth day of the 1st month, being 
the occasion of the burning of the first manuscript of the 
year written by the Emperor. The idea of this ceremony 
seems to be that the ashes of the biirnt paper, ascending to 


[340] 
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heaven, may bring a blessing of skill upon the hand of the 
writer. 

To-Va no Sedi i-ye: Ceremony on the sixteenth day of the 1st month, 
with songs and feasting, this being the first day after the 
close of the New Year ceremonies. 

Dai-jin Tai-kiyo: Ceremony on the 11th day of the 1st month, on 
which day the Dai-jin are received and feasted by the Em- 
peror at the Tsune go-ten. 

Nai-yen: Ceremony on the 21st and 22nd day of the first month, 
on which occasion the Imperial relatives are received by the 
Emperor at the palace and feasted. 

Eel-ien; Ceremony on the 7th daj' of the second month, on which 
occasion the Emperor, visiting the Dai-jo-knwan, an examina- 
tion and rewarding of those holding ranks below roVu-i takes 
place. 

Kasuya Mafsuri: Religious festival in hononi’ of the gods of the 
temple of Kasuga, commencing on the first yarn no hi of the 
2nd month and lasting three days. 

Seii-ten ; Ceremony in honour of the Conf iician Sages, when their 
portrait pictures are exhibited, taking place on the first 
hinoto no hi of the 2nd month. 

[340] Ko-i: Ceremony of robing in summer clothes on the 1st day of 
the 4th month. 

Kamo aoi Matsuri: Festival to the gods of Kamo, when saered 
grass is worn in the hat, taking place on the second tori no hi 
of the fourth month. 

llatlii-inan hu-jo-yc: Religious festival to the gods of Hachi-man 
from the 13th to the 16th day of the 8th month. 

\Va-Jia no On hairai: Ceremony and feast to the Emperor offered by 
the princes and nobles on the 9th day of the 9th month. 

Shin-jd-yr: Harvest festival on the .second U no hi of the 11th 
month. 

Toyo no alcari no Sechi-y<’: Ceremony on the day following the 
Shin-jo-ye, the eating of the first fruits by the Emperor. 

Oo-setsu no Mai: Festival on the first U9hi no hi of the 11th month, 
with dancing and fea.sting. 
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Ho. 

The garment called llO is the principal robe or upper tunic 
which was worn as the ceremonial dre.ss of the Emperor and 
nobles. It is of very ancient origin, having been made in the 
first instance of silk specially imported from China (about 30() 

A.D.) by female Chinese seamstresses who were hired and brought 
to Japan for the purjjose.. There are many different names given 
to this robe according to its colour, the pattern of the silk or 
differences in cut. The general name given to the principal 
shape used among the highe.st ranks is ll6->/el-i Ho. It consists 
of a loose oblong body reaching some little way below the knees 
and having a border at the bottom about 8 inches deep, which 
widens at the two sides in .such a way as to form two large flaps 
called " ran.’’ It has deep loose sleeves about 2 feet long. The 
whole length, as would be supposed, varied with the wearer, but 
figured drawings give a length of 4 feet 8 inches as the most 
ordinary size. In the front the fib was closed by folding over 
from left to right and was secured by a tight collar fastened by 
a silk cord. Behind, at the level of the waist, was formed a loose 
square flap or pocket to allow of a belt being tied up under it : [;t42] 
this was called the l-aka-hul-uro. The wearing of this robe, though 
originally granted as a special favour from the Emperor to a few, 
became eventually common to all classes of nobles, the different 
ranks being distinguished by the special colours, the quality of 
material, and the pattern of the ornament. Each rank, moreover, 
had the priviledge of using one of two or three colours according 
to the occasion. The Emperor's ceremonial Ho is said to have 
been of a yellowi.sh brown-coloured damask, with embroidery 
representing the kiri tree (Pawlonia imperialis). bamboo and 
klrin (a fictitious animal resembling the unicorn), the pattern 
being repeated twenty-foiir times. It was made very thin in 
the summer, but in the winter Avas rendered thick by lining. The 
colour for a Prince of the Blood (Shinno) was yelloAv, or in some 
eases pale greenish blue {asagi). The colour for the highest 
class of Ku-ge, including also an Emperor dowager, was deep 
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purple; the retired Emperor, however, sometimes wore a red 
Ho. The second and third classes wore light purple. The fourth 
class wore deep red. The fifth class Avore light red. For the 
sixth class a dark green colour Avas appointed and an inferior 
material called “kinu” or common silk. The seventh class Avore 
a Hu of the .same material but of a light green colour, and the 
8th class a deep blue colour {liana-iro). The ninth or loAvest 
class Avore a Ho of silk or fine hemp cloth dyed of a light 
blue colour. All nobles above and inclusive of the fourth rank 
AA'cre permitted to Avear a black dama.sk lid instead of their 
coloured one. For ordinary occasions not ceremonial other 
colours Avere fixed according to the rank: the 'first to the fifth 
class Avearing red, the sixth class brighter red, the seventh c'la.ss 
light purple grey (inidoii), the eighth class Avore a bright blue 
and the 9th or loAvest class a light blue lid. 

KETTEKI Ho. 

Another kind of lid called the Kdt('ki lid was often used 
It differed from the Hu-yeVi Hd in being slit on both sides from 
the sleeAms doAAmAvards, having no bottom flaps. This robe some- 
Avhat resembled a garment called the kariginii, to be afterAvards 
described. It Avas Avorn by the .son of an Emperor and certain 
of the nobles ; and more seldom by the Emperor himself. The 
[343] front half of the skirt of this robe Ava-s Avoni draAATi up so as 
to fold over the belt at the middle, forming a flap loop at the 
Avai.st and causing the front half of the .skirt to appear shorter 
than the hack. The Jrrttrli Hd Avas AvorP by Ihe Emperor’s 
military guards, called Dzui-jin. 

KASAXE on SHITA-GASAXE. 

The Knsane or Shita-gamne aauis a loose tunic .short in the 
front, slit up at the sides, having the hinder portion prolonged 
into a long train AA’hieh trailed upon the ground. This robe 
Avas folded oA-er in the front, leaving the throat open in the manner 
of an ordinary Japanese goAAm. The length of the train varied 
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with the i-aiik of the wearer, and was either allovred to trail 
behind when walking or was gathered np and held in one hand. 
The front of the Kasane, which hang down in two flaps, was 
turned np under a belt, or sometimes was made quite short. The 
train was eventually separated from the tunic to save trouble, 
being in one single piece, which could be tied on under the 
tunic or Kasane. It, however, alwaj’s corresponded with the 
Kasane in material and colour. The skirt or train, when separate, 
was called the Kiyo or the Shila-gasanc no SJiiia, and its length 
was according to rank. The Dai-jd Dai-jin wore a train 14 or 15 
feet long, the Dai-na-gon's train was 12 or 13 feet long, that 
of the Chiu-na-gon was 12 feet, that of the San-gi was 8 feet, 
and for the 4th rank the Kiyo was 7 feet. In old age it was 
made short, regardless of rank, being only about 4 feet long. 
The body of this garment, when separated from the skirt, was 
made quite short, only reaching to the waist, and the deep sleeves 
were partly slit iip from below to give more freedom in the 
use of the arms. This shortened portion became known sometimes 
by the name of Hitoye. 

The material used for the Shitu-jasane was silk damask, and 
the ordinary colour was white, with a woven pattern, and it was 
lined with the same material of a black or red colour. Green 
and light purple were less frequent colours, and were mostly Tised 
by youths. This garment was worn under the Tld or upper robe, 
by which it was mostly hidden, the Kiyo or train appearing 
below it behind, and the edge of the wide sleeves shewing below 
the sleeves of the upper robe. 


AKOUE. 


[344] 


The Al-ome was a short garment worn generally immediately 
below the Hitoye or Shita-gasane. It was sometimes worn instead 
of the Hitoye, immediately under the Ho or llitataie, which will 
he afterwards described. The usual colour was white, but some- 
times it was red. Youths generally wore an Al-oote of a light 
yellow colour. This garment seems to have been mostly worn in 
the winter and spring time, and was dispensed with in the hot 
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weather, except durin" certain ceremonies, when its employment 
was imperative. 


HAFPI. 

Immediately under the lid was often worn a short sleeveless 
garment called TIappi, which was entirely hidden, but was stiffly 
starched so as to cause the upper robe to bulge out and look very 
full. The use of this dre.ss was confined to ranks above and in- 
clusive of the fifth class. Young men often wore a red Ilappi 
with large sleeves. 


5 K-VTabira. 

Below the above mentioned garments was worn a tunic or 
shirt called the 0 Kntahira, often going by the name of Aspiori (lit. 
sweat-absorber) when worn in the summer time. It was 
generally of a thin white material, having an edging of red silk 
at the sleeves and three distinct edgings of different colours at 
the collar to give the idea of three separate garments. The 
splendour of ceremonial clothing greatly consisted in the number 
and fullness of the robes, and trifling deceptions of this kind are 
often practiced to give to a single under-robe the appearance 
of several, by doubling it at the sleeves or collar, where it is 
alone visible. The triple-edged collar was white on the outside, 
black in the middle and red on the inside. In the summer for 
the sake of coolness the O kukihim was worn without the Ilitoyr. 
and being more expo.sed was red in colour and worn with Ilnkamu 
a kind of loose trowscrs. — the two being of the same material. 

|[AKAjr \. 

The upper tunic or Hd. as before ob.served, reached onlv a 
short distance below the knees, and the other garments were 
shorter still, excepting of course the tail or train of the Sldta- 
aayan':. Below these, to form an efficient covering for the legs, 
were worn a kind of loo.se trowsers or .skirt called Ifahtimi, and 
of this garment there were .several kinds. 
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UYE XO HAKAMA. 

The ceremonial Ilal'ama employed by the highest ranks on 
important occasions Avent by the name of Uye no Bahama or upper 
Hahama. The Uye no Bahama were a kind of straight wide 
trowsers, reaching to the ankles, being very full and gathered 
into plaits at the loins, where they were secured by wide bands 
of silk attached to the top. They were generally of white silk 
damask, figured with some pattern and lined with red silk, and- 
were worn with the shirt or 0 Katabira. 

RED SILK IIAKAMA. 

Under this garment was invariably worn a pair of plain red 
silk Hahama of the same shape, but a little longer, so as to show 
edgings of red silk just below the legs of the Uye no Bahama, 
Those Hahama were always worn by the Emperor, princes and 
nobles at the most important ceremonies, and were often replaced 
on less important occasions by Hahama of a different kind called 
Nu-baharna. 


XU-J3AKAMA OR SASIU-NUKI. 

The Hu-bakama differed from the Uye no Bahama in being 
longer and fuller in the legs and threaded through at the 
bottom wdth silk tape, by means of which the bottoms could 
be drami in tight over the ankles, causing them to hang in a loose 
baggy manner over the boots. The Nu-bahama, or Saslii-nuhi, as 
they were sometimes called, were worn in times of hunting and 
amusement, being found convenient. The colour, material and [346] 
pattern varied with the rank and the age of the wearer, some- 
times damask, sometimes common silk, and often commoner 
material still was used. The colour was commonly purple, a 
lighter-toned purple being used by the younger wearers. 

SniTA-BAE:AMA. 

Below the Nu-bahama were worn the Sliita-bahama or under- 
trowsers, which were of the same shape and size as the former. 
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with the difference of having no gathering cord at the bottom. 
When the Nu-hakama were worn the SJiita-hakarna was folded in 
by hand, whilst the cord of the Nu-hakama was fastened below it 
and it was thus perfectly hidden. In private life in-doors the 
Shita-bakama were sometimes worn alone without the Nu-hakama, 
and in this ease they covered the feet and dragged behind, 
presenting a very awkward appearance and considerable difficulty 
in walking but a form quite common among the Japanese and 
to be seen in the Naga-hakama or long trowsers of the samurai. 
In this case no socks or boots were worn. A drawing given 
represents the Emperor in his summer private dress, with red 
Shita-bakavia. [See Fig. II.] The colour of this garment was 
invariably red. 


KAMllLi:i. 

With the before-mentioned garments was always worn some 
kind of ceremonial head-covering. The use of the Kammuri. as 
this head covering was called, is said to have been fixed in the 
year 594 , and was at this time bestowed upon certain nobles 
of the Emperor’s court. At this time it Avas divided into tAvelve 
different class distinctions, and these varieties peculiar to parti- 
cular ranks increased up to the number of forty-eight, until after 
the era of the Emperor Tem-mu (686 A.D.), Avhen the old style 
and classification ceased. Again an imitation of the old .style 
of hat with fewer distinctions Avas revWed in the year 690 , under 
the Empress Ji-to, Avhen the ceremonial head-coA-ering of the 
nobles became broadly diAuded into two kinds, according to the 
nature of material of Avhich it was made, the distinguishing names 
being Atsu-bitai or thick croAATi an Csii-bitai or thin crown. These 
1347 ] caps consisted of a small round croAvn or scull cap, very shallow, 
with a raised holloAv horn towards the back, somcAvhat like a 
beaver’s tail in shape, into Avhieh passed the cue of the hair. 
In order to understand the logic of the Japanese Kammuri, it is 
necessary to know the mode of doing the hair, AA’hich consisted 
in shaving the front of the skull and drawing the rest of the 
hair back into a top-knot behind. This top-knot became a stiff 
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hard cue, beinjj; rendered compact by oil, and was bound and 
bent back so as to stand vertically on the back of the head. 
The Ennt).'iiiri shows distinctly its origin from a loose cloth 
draivn over the crown and folded round the cue, to which it was 
secured by a large ornamental pin (l-anzashi), leaving twm ends 
hanging down behind. This early form may be seen in old 
druAvings. 

Within historic times, howeA'er, this covering became a stiff 
hat, formed of some starched or Amrnished material, still preserv- 
ing as a part of its ornament t'vo pro.ieclions. one on each side 
of the cue holder, representing the hairpin, and used for the 
purpose of tying the hat to the head by means of a silk cord 
wound round them. The Usu-ditai or thin-croAvned cap Avas of 
thin silk crape, having a crescent-shaped hole in the croAAm, lined 
Avith thinner Avhite silk crape, probably for ventilation. The 
Atsu-bitai Avas made of a thicker starehe<l or varnished material. 

Yi:r. 

To the back of the raised holloAV horn of the Ka:iuintri Avas 
fixed a double pennant called the Yd. of thin material. Origin- 
ally this pennant AAms of paper, but latterly a kind of silk crape 
or gauze Avas employed. It aa'us about a foot and a half long 
and two inches Avide, and the method of Avearing it differed. 
Only the Emperor could Avear it standing straight up over the 
head, and even he A\mre it thus only on state occasions. The 
mode of Avearing adopted by high rank Ku-rje, and the Emperor 
himself on semi-official occasions, Avas one in Avhich the ribbon 
rose up a feAV inches vertieall.v and then curA’ed over behind, 
AA'here it hung limp. Another method Avas to let it fall OAmr as 
before and then curl it round at the back of the hat, threading 
it under the cord by means of Avhich the hat Avas tied on to the 
head, and securing it further by a AAmoden peg. 

There Avere many different modes of curling the Yei, the 
distinctions being peculiar to dift’erent noble families and called ^ 
after these families. Such forms Avere the KaMyaina he no 
Mahujri. Knwajuji he no Mnhii/ci. yiiral'i he no Mnhu/ei, Yahu he 
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no Maldyei, Konoye Ice no Mdkiyei, and Yamasliina Ice no Mahiyei. 
In some cases Yei %Yas curled over in front of the horn of the 
Kaminuri, and held in position by a cloth tied round the whole 
and falling loosely behind over the neck; or else by a stiff piece 
of paper slit in the middle and passed over it. The first of 
these methods was called the Gosalcu l-ammuri and the latter the 
Ki nshisliiyam i Icain m uri. 

There is another method used by some of the higher ranks 
called Koshilca-hasami. Such head-covering as that just men- 
tioned, as well as the Yehoshi, which will be afterwards described, 
hardly held the place in Japan that hats do in Europe — as a 
shelter from the weather — for which purpose, indeed, they were 
insufficient on account of their small size and their material. 

They were worn as a part of the ceremonial dress both 
indoors and out of doors, and were not even removed in the royal 
presence. They are entirely distinct from the military hat or 
helmet, and from the Icnsa or rain and sun-shade, which was a 
very wide hat worn by farmers, coolies, or the poorer classes 
more exposed to the weather. The Emperor and nobles carried 
a fan for protection from the heat of the sun. 

YEBOSTir. 

Anothei- kind of cap worn by the nobles on ordinary occasions 
not ceremonial was the Yehosln. There were many kinds of 
l'ebo-‘:]ii, arranged according to the rank of the ’.rearer and the 
iiiiportance of the occasions. This hat consists of a conical-shaped 
bag, somewhat like a brewer's cap, wliieh was put on the head 
so as to cover the crown and contain also the raised cue of hair. 
Originally it was of limp material, and the toj) would then fall 
over on either side. This cap, made of oiled paper or stiff cloth, 
CiUitinued to be used by militaiy men under the helmet, the edge 
being bound to the head by a cloth tightly tied round the fore- 
head at the bottom. When used, however, with civilian dress it 
became a' stiff Phrygian-shaped cap, blackened with varnish, 
40] having different varieties in shape denoting special ranks or 
imperial favoiirs. It was often worn set right back, so as to leave 
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the front of the crown of the head exijosed, and hung over 
behind in a curious and rather unsightly manner, being pinned 
to the hair cue and kept on the head by a purple silk cord wound 
over it and tied under the chin. The rounded top of the Yehoxhi 
was bent a little forward and also turned dou’u a little to the 
right or the left. The respective rights of the left bend and the 
right bend were confined to the two large rival families of nobles, 
the Gen-ji and the Hei-ke. The Migi-Maye yeboshi, or the yehoshi 
bent to the right, was worn by nobles of the Hei-ke family; and 
the Illdar i-ntfiyc, or left-bent yeboshi, by the Gen-ji family. 


niiu-o. 

To complete the full ceremonial dress of the Emperor and 
nobles a long handsome girdle was worn round the waist and 
hanging domi at the front, called the Hira-o. This girdle 
consisted of a separate broad portion some five inches wide, with 
a deep handsome fringe. This part, hanging down like an apron 
in the front, was suspended from the gii’dle proper, which was 
threaded through it and was bound round the waist, being also 
narrov'er than the front portion. To this belt the sword was 
attached. The Hira-o was of handsome embroidered silk, rendered 
thick and stiff. The ground-work was of purple, green, or dark 
blue, and the embroidery in bright colours represented birds, 
floumrs, or some oniamental device suggestive of longevity or 
having some other congratidatory meaning. Among such con- 
gratulatory devices may be mentioned the bamboo, the pine and 
Ihe crane. The hanging portion of the Ilira-o sometimes consisted 
of tvv'o piortions. one hanging down on the front and on the left 
side, this difference being made aeoordiug to raidr. The Ilira-o 
Mms only worn by those above and inclusive of the fifth rank. 

ISIII NO OBI. 

In certain ceremonies, .such as the Sechi-ue and the Mi-yuli, 
the princes and nobles -wore over the IIo a belt called the Ishi 
no obi. This was a stiff belt of black leather, consisting of [350] 
two halves connected by cords, the half which was torvards 
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tlie back being ornamented by a row of tlat stones, about nine 
in number, tied on to the surface. The stones for the highest 
ranks were of green jade, and for the lower ranks they were 
simpl\' some kind of soap-stone or marble. These ornamental 
stones were of a flat, square sliape, some two inches in width, 
sometimes eai'ved upon the outer surface, and tied to the belt 
by silk cords. The ends of the Islii no oil were ornamented 
Avith metal clasps. There are many names given to this belt, 
according to the style of ornament or kind of stone used. When 
worn it was invisible toAvards the front, Avhere it Avas coA'ered 
by the Avaist of the 116, but it Avas seen at tlie back, Avhere the 
stones sheAved. 


GIYO-TAI. 

On similar ceremonial occasions aauas Avorn a i)eculiar hanging 
ornament called the Giyo-tai, resembling in form an oblong box 
AA'hich hung by a leather cord from the first or second stone 
on the right of the Ishi no obi. The Avord Giyo-tai is said to 
signify “fish bag,” its original use being that of a bag or pouch, 
and the outer surface being inA'ariably ornamented Avith repre- 
sentations of fish. The Giyo-tai Avas covered generally Avith 
shark skin, and the princes and nobles aboAm the third rank Avore 
one of a red colour Avith the fish of gold plates lot in. Those 
of the ranks of Shi-i and Go-i Avore one having tlie metal fish 
of silver in place of gold. The cord by Avhich it Avas hung AA'as 
generally of leather, stained of a blue colour. 

SlIITA-GUTSU OF BETSC. 

.\s a covering to the feet Avas Avorn a kind of sock called 
.'^tiiia-gutsii or Beisii. and over this .shoes or boots. The Bcisu 
Aveie usually made of Avhite silk, rendered stiff Avitli lining, 
having soles of a thicker material. There Avas a kind, also 
sometimes used, Avhieh Avas made of rich-coloured and embroidered 
silk and worn on more important occasions. These Shita-gutsu 
reached a little aboAm the ankle, and Avere split up in the front 
for the insertion of the foot and secured by a silk tape or cord 
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fastened to the top. Within doors these were worn alone without [351] 
further coverinjr, hut in the gardens and generally for out-door 
use over these was worn a kind of shoe called the Asa-gutsu, 
meaning simply sliallou’ boot. The Asa-gutsu resembled in shape 
the present Chine.se shoe, being rounded and slightly turned up 
at the toe. They were of a kind of hard papier maclic, covered 
with black varnish or lacquer ou the outside, Avith leather soles. 
Instead of the Asa-gutsu the Fula-gutsu or deep shoes were worn 
in rainy or snowy AV'eather. These were in fact black leather or 
papier matin' Iioots, very loose and large. 

oT.V. 

A kind of superior sandal made of rush-work, resembling 
the common house-sandal called cori, was also occasionally worn 
in prh’ato life. This went by the name of Ota. 

silAKU. 

The above mentioned articles of attire completed the ordinary 
ceremonial dress of the Emperor and nobles, Avith the addition 
of the indispensable sAA'ord and sceptre or fan. The AAmrd 
“sceptre” is here applied to a short staff called the ShaJeu^ 

Avhich Avas generally held vertically in the right hand. The 
SJial'u Avas made of Avood or of ivory, the use of ivory being 
confined to the highest ranks and the most important ceremonial. 

No noble below the fifth rank could use an ivory Shaku on any 
occasion. The Avood used aa’us from the yew tree, called iclii-i 
or Vujnrabol-ii . being of a A^ery AAdiite colour. 

Otil. 

The closing fan or Ogi was often carried instead of the 
Wialii. The kind most used Avas constructed of thin flat Avooden 
ribs, tAventy-five in number, fastened Avith a metal riA'et and 
threaded through near the top Avith silk strings, which had 
very long ends, sometimes woven together and fixed upon the 
outer scale in the pattern of a wistaria flower or some -other 
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£S52] device. Sometimes the ends hung loose in a loop. Such a fan 
was made of Hi no lei (Chamaecyparis obtusa), and was then 
called Hiogij hut before the age of fifteen a fan of a commoner 
wood eaUed sugi (Cryptomeria japoniea) was carried, and this 
Avas painted on the outside and ornamented with silk thread in 
five colours. The rivet head was often made ornamental, repre- 
senting a butterfly or small bird in metal work. This fan was 
generally carried closed, and held like the Shaleu. 

In the summer time, in place of the wooden Ogi, was used 
a fan of thin wooden ribs covered with paper, and painted 
with some dcAuce front and back. The portion of the wooden 
riba not coA-^ered Avith paper Avas lacquered or painted in some 
bright colour, and the other exposed rib Avas carved. 

KEN OR TACHI. 

The Emperor, Princes and Nobles carried as a part of 
their state dress a large handsome sAVord hanging vertically from 
above the left hip, being fastened by a strong silk cord to the 
girdle or Hira-o. This Aveapon Avas about three and a half feet 
long, slightly curved in shape, Avith a long handle and a small 
hilt guard. The handle, hilt end and sheath Avere ornamented 
Avith engraA^ed and gilt metal ornaments, and there Avere tAvo 
metal rings on the sheath to AA’hich tb.e hanging cord AA'as attached. 
The AA'ord Ken Avas originally used to distinguish a straight 
double-bladed saa'otcI from the curved single-bladed AA-eapon 
called Tachi, Avhieh AA'as shorter than the Km. The Avords came, 
hoAA’ever, to be indiscriminately applied to the slightly curved 
single-bladed sAvord carried by the noliles. The ornamentation 
of the sheath and the hilt ornaments varied AA’ith the rank and 
the ceremonial. Almost cA'ery important ceremony had its 
peculiar AA'capon, distinguished by the kind of lacquer Avith which 
its sheath Avas covered or the material and inlaying of the 
handle. The handle was sometimes of AA'hite shark skin, inlaid 
Avith knobs of crystal, jade or soap-stone. AAuth a gold top, 
from which hung cords of purple leather enriched Avith gold 
pendants or valuable stones. In some SAvords the handle was 
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of engraved silver. The sheath was invariably lacquered, 
.sometimes with gold lacquer, sometimes with lacquer of a dull [353] 
purple colour. The lower ranks carried a plainer weapon, with 
a sheath of plain black lacquer. Such a sword was also used 
by the higher classes in time of mourning. 


SiriUlZAYU. 

The sheath of the sword -was enca.sed often in an outer 
sheath or bag called the Shirizai/n, made of the skin of the 
tiger or leopard, having the fur outwards. This ivas mostly 
carried only for out-door purpose.s, its chief use probably being 
to protect the handsomely ornamented sword-sheath from the rain. 
emperor’s coronation ROBE.S. (FiG. 1.) 

Some form or other of the herebefore described articles 
of attire were worn by the Emperor, Princes, Ku-ge, and 
Dai-miyos as full dress for most of the state occasions, distinctions 
of rank being denoted by differences in colour, pattern and 
minor details. For some very high festivals, such for eNample 
-as the Accessional Ceremony of the Emperor, called Dai-jd-ye, 
the dress of the IMikado and the high rank princes differed in 
some important particulars. The robes worn by the Emperor 
on the occasion of his formal accession ■were as folloivs: The 
outer robe or tunic differed from the ordinary Ru in form, 
gradually widening out toivards the skirts and folding over in 
front with a loose open collar and very full sleeves, not of the 
simple oblong shape, but curved at the bottom and very large. 
This robe, which 'was called the Kon-riyo no i or 0 ^ode, was 
of red damask, embroidered in gold and bright colours, with 
Representations of the heavenly constellations, dragons, sacred 
birds, flame-shaped emblems and mountain peaks. The collar 
and sleeves were bordered with a wide band of dark blue. The 
body of the tunic was not sheivn bfelow the waist in front, 
being turned up under the girdle, from beloM' which hung a 
kind of full apron piece or skirt called Mo. This Mo ivas also 
I'ed, being gathered into large plaits, each plait having 
embroidered upon it four emblematic symbols consisting of two 
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Avreaths, an axe-head and a fret pattern. This ivas furnished 
with silk bands at the top for tying round the waist. With 
[ 354 ] garments were worn the usual white silk Uye-no-baliama, 

Shitagufsti and Asagiitsii. Underneath the Eon-riyo no i ivas Avorn 
a similar garment, someAA’hat smaller in size, made of wadded 
silk, probably to gUe the upper robe a fuller, richer appearance. 
This haA’iug smaller sieeAms than the 0 sode went by the name 
of the Ko-sode. On such occasions, instead of the ordinary 
Kammuri, the Emperor Avoro a head-covering bearing some slight 
i-esemblance to a croAvn, inasmuch as it Avas mostly of metal, 
enriched Avith gold and precious stones. This vvms called the 
Giyol'-l'iiifan. It consisted of a cylindrical-shaped ci’oaati of 
thin gilt copper, engraved and pierced, Avith a' flat oA^ersailing 
square top, formed of a metal border, Avith thin silk crape 
stretched across. From the edge of this broad tray-shaped top 
hung .jeAA'elled strings on all sides, forming a continuous fringe; 
and above it ivas a roAV of Auntical metal Avflres topped with 
precious stones. In the centre of the front portion Avas a raised 
point carrying a metal disc Avith rays, representing the sun in 
glory. This curious crown, if it may be so called, merely rested 
on the top of the head, and Avas kept in position by silk cords 
tied under the chin. Inside Avas the ordinary bag-shaped cap 
or I'cuniiiuri to hold cue of the hair. This head-covering, Avhich 
was Avorii at the ceremony of accession, formed merely part of 
the attire, and there Aims no coronation ceremony attached to 
the use of it. The tivo highest ranks of Imperial princes, called 
Ip-pon idlihi-nu and Xi-hon Shin-no, also Avore coronets of a some- 
Avhat similar kind. An example of one of these may be seen 
in the Tokiyo Haku-butsu-kuAvan. Round the Avaist the Emperor 
AVore a handsome girdle someAvliat similar to the Hira-o, but 
differing in liaA’ing the portion Avhich hung doAvn in front Avider 
and of Chinese damask, Avith Chinese paintings upon it." This 
girdle AA’as called the Ju (SS). 
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GIYOKU-HAI. 

In addition to this hung from the belt on both sides long 
jewelled strings, with metal plates, reaching to the ankles. These 
pendants, which went by the name of Giyol-u liai, consisted of 
five beaded strings of different coloured stones, united four 
times in their length bj' flat rounded copper gilt plates. The 
Emperor, who during the ceremony was seated upon a kind of [355} 
throne and Avore no sword, carried the Giyolcu-liat double, one 
hanging on each side. The princes, Avho stood, carried none 
on the sword side, with the wearing of which it Avould interfere. 

The ivory SJiaJai Avas held in the right hand. 

DRESS OF IP-PON SlIIN-NO AVORN .VT ACCESSIONAL CEREAIONY OF 
TITE EMPEROR. 

A Prince of the Blood Royal of the first rank Avore, on a 
like occasion, robes someAA’hat similar in character to those of 
the Emperor. The 0 sode, hoAAmver, Avas not hidden beloAv the 
waist, but hung cloAA-n over the Mo, and thus resembled in appear- 
ance that of the lid, Avith the eNception that the slecA^es Avere 
fuller, the collar AA’as different, and the flaps (called “ran”) 
at the bottom of the .skirts did not exist. The colour of the 
O ff'dc AA'orn by Ip-poii Shiii-7id Avas dark purple. The Mu Avas 
of blue, and only the bottom edge Avas seen hanging beloAv the 
O sode. The Giyokii-liai and the Hira-o Avere also Avorn, 
and also a metal coronet or metal-cased cap, sonieAA'hat 
similar to the GiyoJc-lcuwan of the Emperor. This Avas iu fact 
the ordinai-A- Kaminuri of silk crape, having, hoAvever, a treble 
or quadruple bag for the hair instead of the single one, set 
inside a croAvn-shaped diadem of embossed and pierced metal, 
the back portion of Avhich.Avas further extended into a raised 
fan-shaped cusping of open metal Avires, all gilt and inlaid in 
several places Avith jeAvels. An example of a diadem of this 
kind may be seen at the T5kiy5 Hakubutsu-kuwan. This 8haku 
and ornamental sAvord called kazaridachi was carried. The 
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Ni-Jion Shiri-tw or Prince Royal of the 2n(l rank was robed in 
a similar manner, the chief difference being in the colour of 
the 0 socle j which was green instead of purple. 


SHIN-TO RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


£356] 


Among the many Imperial festivals and ceremonies of the 
court, each demanding som.e di.stinctive difference in costume, 
were the Shin-to festivals attended by the Emperor. In time of 
Shiu-to prayer or festival a dress called the Omi was worn over 
the IIo. The Onii was of several kinds, generally being of white 
cotton, with some pattern embroidered in line upon it in blue 
or green colour. The Omi was sometimes long, ending in a skirt 
and Maps, and having a tight collar and bag behind like the 
.Ho; it was then called lloycl-i-umi. Another kind was similar 
to the ^hita-gaHine, being .split up at the sides, and longer 
behind than in front; this was called the Shi-omi. A third 
shape went l)y the name of Sh(l'-:lii-or,)i, on account of it being 
worn by .s7; o-Wi / or lower rank nobles. The tShoshi-omi had 
sleeves considerably shorter than those of the lid, which shewed 
below them, and was short in the body, folded over in front 
and turned up under the belt, having a loose collar. Over the 
right .‘shoulder of each kind of Onti were semi two braided bands 
called Aka-liimo. These were 2 or 3 feet long, hanging down 
loose behind, one being red and the other black. 


KOKOROB.A. 

When this robe was worn the Kammiiri was also ornamented 
ill a manner peculiar to religious festivals. A metal prong, in 
imitation of a sprig of plum-blo.ssom, and called the Kokoroha, 
was fixed in the crown of the hat; and from the sides hung 
down over the ears, as low as the breast, two looped and 
tassel led green cords called Hikage no katsura, from their resem- 
blance to a moss of that name, from which the ornament was 
originally derived. The Ku-ge wore the Kokoroha and Hikage 
no katsuia upon the ordinary Kammuri; the Emperor, however, 
wore a Kammuri of white silk on such oeca.sions. The Kammuri 
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was tied on to the head with white cord. The black TIu and 
Avhite Kiijo and HaMma ivere ivorn ivith the Oini. 


KARI-GINU. 

The thick wide robes hitherto described, which were Vv'orn 
with certain variations of detail and ornament on ceremonial 
or semi-official occasions, were naturally very ponderous. On 
the occasion of sports or exercises, in Avdiicli the princes and 
nobles sometimes engaged, certain modifications in costume were 
found advisable. The chief difference in dress was in the use 
of a robe called the Kari-ginu or Hunting-robe, to replace the Ed. 
This dress also ivent by the name of Iloi. Tlie material was 
thinner and tlio sleeves somewhat shorter than those of the 
Hu, the general shape resembling the Kcliol-i Hi'. The Hoi 
Avas split up at the sides, and the sleeves AM-re also slit at 
the shoulder so as to be almost detached from the body, e.xcept 
a small portion in front bcloAV the armpits. Thi« greatly 
facilitated the use of the ai'ins in siiooting Avith the bow or other 
bodily exercises. The bottom edges {)f the sleeves were threaded 
through AA'ith silk cords, so that tlu'.v could be draivn up tightly 
OA’or the Avrists and leave l!\e hands free. The bottt)m of the 
body, also, had sometimes silk bands attached for tying to the 
waist. The usual mode of Avearing the Kari-ginu Avas to draAV 
it up under the Avaistbaud, IcaAung a short apron-shaped piece 
hanging doAvn in front: behind, the skirt hung loAver Tlie Avhole 
thus Avorn presented the appearance of a short <unr . 

Avith the peenliarity of tAvo open spaces at the top and back 
of the sleeves, sheAving distinctly a part of the dress Avorn 
beloAv. "With this robe the Kashi-nuld or Xti-hal-aut" and ychiuilii 
AAure alAvays worn. The colour varied Avith the rank. Old men 
Avore a Avhite silk Iloi, and the Imperial coolies, such carried 
the Emperor’s car and imprcliiunita. AA'ore a AA'hite cotton Iloi 
Avith short Nu-balama. leaAu'ng the legs bare beloAV the knees. 
Eawii the Ku-ge in such a hunting dress Avore no hoots or seeks, 
hut simply sandals on the bare feet. 


[ 357 ] 
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KIXU. 

T Alder the Kari-ginu was sometimes worn a short tunic called 
the Kinv. resembling in most respects the Kari-ginu. 

THE Dzui-jrx. 

Attached to the Imperial suite were a niimher of men, also 
of noble blood but inferior rank, who went by the name of 
Dziti-jiii. These men were in fact the household troops or body- 
guard of the Emperor. Their duty wa.s to guai’d the various 
gates of the palace, and to form an important factor in Impeinal 
progresses, and they were supposed to act as warriors only in 
the case of the court being attacked. The dre^s of the Dziii-jin 
was different from that of the other nobles, being in fact a 
f 358 ] combination of court costume with military clothing and 
equipment. They wore the Kclteli II u and the Ku-halcama. 
Over this IIO was worn generally a kind of sleeveless shirt of 
mail or .jazerine jacket, protecting the back and breast, passing 
under a belt at the waist and hanging some few inches short of 
the bottom of the Ho. This went by the name of the Krlii-lal-e- 
tjoroi. These shirts of mail seem to have been of varion.s kinds, 
some being merely handsomely emblazoned surcoats uf thick 
woven fabric or leather, but usually made of small strips or 
scales of iron, gilt, and lined with stiff material. Tiie edges 
were bound with liandsome silk borders. Eound the waist was 
wom the Ilira-o, from which the .sword was hung. The sword, 
llm bow. ;mu 1 quivor full of arrows coiupliUrd l!ie weapiuis of 
e<piipment. 


KURO-IIAPPI. 

Under the Kcllehi IIu was worn a sleeveless tunic called 
the Knro-happi. This garment wa.s only visible at the bottom 
sides, where the divided skirt of the II o opened and revealed 
the peculiarly plaited edge of the Ila.ppi over the hips. The 
distinctive character of the Kuro-happi was that it had very 
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sliort sleeves, and reached down to about the middle of the body. 
The sides from the shoulder downward were split up with the 
exception of a few inches at the bottom, where the front and 
back v\ ere united by a projecting triangular flap sewn in narrow 
plaits. 


Ot-KAKE. 

The Dzui-jin wore the ordinary black Kammiiri as a head- 
covering, with the addition of two fan-.shaped cockades at the 
side just above the ears, projecting forward so as to form a 
kind of blinker. In fact the use of those Oi-l'ola’, as they were 
called, seems to have been akin to the employment of blinkers 
to horses, namely, to render it impossible for the wearer to see 
on either side, and to add to the dignity (.i appearance by 
preserving a steady erectness of the head. The Oi-l’al'c was 
jnade of thin horse-hair threadfjl, arranged in a fan shape. 

The pennant Avorn at the back of the hat was curled round [359j 
and threaded under behind. The lower rank Dzui-jin wore, 
instead of the broad black crape ribbon, Avhat was called the 
Horo-yei being a thin ribbon or cord tied in a curled bundle 
behind. 


KUWA. 

The boots umm by the Dzui-jin Avere different from those 
of the other nobles. The military boot Aveut by the name 
of l-uwa. It consisted of a black leather bottom Avith pointed 
toes, having a top portion of red silk brocade covering the 
ankles. The uppers were slit in front and behind to alloAV 
the insertion of the foot, and Averc bound round Avith a leather 
cord and metal ring. 


HIR.A-YAYAGCI. 

Of the quh'er which was AA-orn at the back there Avere tAvo 
kinds, called respectively Hira-yanaijui and the Tsubo-yanagui. 
Of these the Eira-yanagui was that AVorn by the highest rank 
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during the most important ceremonies, for being wide and 
shallow it allowed the arrows to be spread out in a fan-shape 
behind the back. Tlie Hira-yanagui was merely a shallow tray 
or open box of lacqiiered wood, fitted at the mouth with stiff 
folds of ornamental silk in order to keep the arrows in place- 
without preventing them being drawn on occasion. Attached 
behind was a sort of metal handle or wire, with silk cord attached, 
by means of which it was himg over the .shoulder. The 
arrows displayed in this shallow quiver had feathers of various 
colours, presenting a verj' gay appearance, and were visible from 
the front in a rainbow form over the shoulders. The ([uiver 
held ,12 arrows. The arrow ends were tipped with ivory. 

TSUBO-YANAGUI. 

The Tsiibo-yaiuigui or vase-shaped quiver was, on the other 
hand, a narrow, deep receptacle of papier mache or leather, 
lacquered black, and pierced with a cusped opening, rendering 
[360] it light and revealing the sticks of the arrows. Only the 
feather-heads shewed above, and these were of eagles’ feathers- 
uncoloured. This quiver was worn on the back, sloping down 
from the right to the left shoulder in such a Avay that in 
front view the lop of the quiver and the arrows were seen over 
the right shoulder. 


.smcEor.. 

The bow Ava'^ about five feet long Avlum .sti'ung, being of 
a double ogee curve, and it Wiis called the i^higcdu. It was 
generally black lacquered, and bound every alternate three 
inches with whire cord, presenting an appearance of aiteruating 
black and ivhite. 

Among the l)zui-,im there were also di.stinctive ranks, and 
also distinctions in the robes worn ordinarily, and on state 
occasions. The chief distinction was in the colour of the Kettel’i 
IFo. which was generally either red or black, black denoting 
higher rank than red. Also the Kammuri or head-covering 
differed in its general form or in the shape of the ribbon or 
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liennant called the Yei. The highest rank Dzui-jin wore on 
occasions of high ceremonial a very curious head-covering^ 
consisting of a Kammiui with treble horn for the hair, surrounded 
by a sort of gilt metal crown with a square cage around it 
of thin black silk crape, having two long side pieces reaching 
nearly to the shoulders. This silk cage was rendered stiff by 
wire borders. At the top front corners were two large projecting 
eagle’s feathers. [Fig. IV.] 

As has been before observed, the dress of the young differs 
considerably from the style assumed on reaching manhood. 
On the occasion of the ai’rival at the age of fifteen the forelock 
was shaved, the mode of hair-dressing became changed, and the 
Kamtnitn was first worn by the princes and nobles. The young 
prince or noble, before attaining his fifteenth year, generally 
wore the hair drawn back from the forehead, and tied with 
fiat silk cord in a double-looped ring at the back of the head. 

He wore a red satin or brocade dress, hidden below the waist 
by Sashinitlii or XithaMma, of a purple colour, and tied roimd 
the top by a white silk. The sleeves of the robe, or Kosode 
as it was called, were long and narrow, being split up at their 
junction with 4lie body of the garment, and sewed up at the 
front in a bag-like form. Kafsu-shita and Asogutsu were worn [3 
similar to those of tlie more mature. The Kaniniuri or ceremonial 
head-covering was not worn until arriving at full age. A short 
ornamental sword was carried horizontally at the belt. 


FEMALE COSTUME. 

The female costume of the court differs considerably from 
that of the ladies among the gentry and middle classes. From 
an aesthetic point of view it cannot be said to rank higher, 
though in richness and display it far excels the dress familiar 
to most of us as the ordinary clothing of Japanese ladies. The 
dress of the court is fuller and wider, and not being confined 
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at the waist but spreading out to a considerable breadth, renders 
still shorter in appearance the tiny stature of its uearers. The 
hair toilet too is entirely different from the ordinary. As with 
the male costume so with the female, the colours, devices and 
in some eases the shapes of the dres.ses vary according to the 
rank of the wearer. The following is a list in order of precedence 
of the titles or ranks given to the Imperial ladies and their court. 


Tai-l'd Tai-l'o-gtl 


.1/ i/.'i/sh '-den 


KO-Tai-gu 


drn-fh i 

M. H 

Kd-gd-gu 


K unuvJ.o 

M\ 

Cliiu-gu 


.1/ igd-bu 

W 

K { go-in 


Xigo-lunv.n 


Kol'U-ho 


S/i ii-frn 

±Wi 

Nai-slt innd 

ft 10 :!• 

To/,ii- n 

mm 

Nigo-u 

-A 5 

Toji 

71 e 

Nigo-giyo 

k'm 

I'l'i-Gi li-sli t 


Miyasudol'oro 

m 1. m 

ZoK-di i 

aift 

Kd-i 


■Id-Jd 

_t m 

Rita no Mandol-ort 


Kii-si'i i 

T4± 

Mi-ciai-lan-slio 





[362] The third rank on the list, namely that of Kd-gd-gu, is the 
title of the Empress consort, knovn jiojnilarly as the Go 
Kogusarna. The two preceding titkss ai-e leserved for the mother 
and grandmother of the Emperor. 

The court ladies have titles of office as v.eil as their titles 
of rank. 


dres.s op Tin: j:,ai[*re.ss. — iT.suT>u-cii;-, u oi: uo-i. 

The principal upper robe Avorn by the Empress on ceremonial 
occasions goes by the name of Go-i or Itsidsii-giiui, meaning a 
robe of five thicknesses. This is a handsome garment of 
embroidered silk dama.sk, made in five thicknesses at the edges 
of the sleeves and .skirt, so as to give the appearance of a 
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great number of robes one over the other. In the case of 
the sleeves the lower edging is the longest, each of the remainder 
setting back a little towards the outer or top. which is the 
sleeve proper. The colour of this robe differs in the various 
seasons and on various ceremonial occasions. The extra edgings 
are of varying colours elilfcrent from that of the rcbe itself. 
The robe is long and hangs quite loose, is nncoiithied at the 
waist, being doubled over jit the collar but opening bthav 
wider and wider towards the bottom, revealing the iTuiit <'f the 
red Flalcaum. The shax»e of the Go-i oblong, with large o’a.caig 
sleeves and open collar. The front edges of the skirt, however, 
unlike the ordinary female gown, have a curious jagge.l cut 
in them, giving, when folded over, a >dgzag appearance to the 
edge of the robe. 


VWAGI. 

Over this is worn another garment of similar shape but of 
rather smaller size, which, following the outline of the Go-i, 
leaves about four inches of its edging exposed to view. This 
outer robe is called the Uicayi, that of the Empress being ecner illy 
of purjile silk. It has the same notched edge, and in every 
respect follows the shape of the Go-i, with the exemption of 
being a little smaller. 


KAKA-GIXC. 

Over this is worn a very short tunic, called the Kora-ijimi, 
Avhich scarcely reaches to the waist. The sleeves are ako short, 
and reach about to the elbow, those of the Gu-i shewing below. 
The Kar a-ginu is made of mueh-pi'ized Chinese silk of s-.iine 
bright colour; it hangs loosely over the shoulders, and is neither 
fastened at the collar nor waist. 


MO. 

In speaking of the ceremonial robes of the Emperor and 
princes, an apron-shaped garment called 3/o has already been 
de.seribed. The ladies of the court also wear a similai- garment, 


[363] 
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but it is worn behind over the Go-i instead of in front. The 
Mo may be described as a peculiar apron-shaped piece of silk 
damask, with a broad band at the top, from which it broadens 
down to the bottom in narrow plaits. To the top band are 
attached two double bands somewhat narrower. Two of these 
hang down on each side to the length of 10 feet, and trail 
along the ground. The other two. passing over the shoulders 
from behind, are tied in a bow in front, the two ends hanging 
nearly to the knees, and form the means of fastening the Mo, 
which otherwise hangs quite loosely over the dress. The Mo 
is of white silk damask, embroidered with some handsome device 
in colour. The Empress generally carries as a device the 
Pawlonia Imperialis or ‘the Ilo-O bird or Chinese pluenix, or 
some other Imperial emblem. 


11 rxovi;. 

Below the Go-i are worn two other robes, or sometimes 
more. The first of these generally goes by the name of Ilitoyc, 
being a robe similar in shape to the Go-i, but of one single 
thickness, as its name implies. All the under-garments of the 
female costume are long, while most of those worn by the males 
are short, and the word IlUoyo applies both to the male and 
female imder-garment, though they differ in length. The edgings 
of the sleeves and the skirts of the JTUoi/p are also arranged 
to shew beyond the upper robes, and by this means an appearance 
[304] of great richness is obtained, for the idea of pomp and display 
in Japanese costume is inseparable from a suggestion of quantity 
as well as quality in the robes. A lady of high rank thus 
appears, when seated, to be enveloped or smothered in clothes. 

SIIITAGI NO KOSODE. 

Below the llHoi/e is still another robe called the Shifagi no 
Ko.sode, which is a white under-dress or shirt, shewing only at 
the throat in the form of a white collar, the sleeves being short 
and the short skirts inserted in the mouth of the TlaJcama, which 
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reach from below the breast to the feet. The Hal-ama or 
trowsers which are worn are invariably of a red colour, and 
generally go by the name of Hili-bal-ama or Ucln-balcama. 

UCHI-BAK.FiIA. 

The i-clti-hal-aina resemble in every respect the Sliita-bal-ania 
worn by the men. They are very long, forming bags to the 
feet trailing to some distance behind. They are fastened 
somewhat higher up, rather above the waist, and with them is 
generally Avorn, in addition to the white Kosodr. a red silk dress 
called Uchi-ldnu, to match the Ilalama. the upper part only 
sheAving, the rest being inserted in the mouth of the I rhi-baJiama. 

KAKE or.r. 

The Obi or belt, AA’hich forms so important a feature of the 
ordinary popular costume, is in the court costume a comparath’ely 
narroAv and insignificant piece of apparel. It goes by the name 
of Kalie. Obi, and is about fiA'c inches Avide and eight or ten 
feet long, being Avound round the Avai.st aboA'e the Hdkama. The 
Kake Obi is sometimes of red silk, resembling the Hodcama, hut 
that Avom bj' the Empress is generally of AA'hite damask, 
embroidered AA'ith floA\-ers or birds. 


JIEAI) DRESS. 

In all time and in all parts of the AAmrld the arrangement of 
the hair has played a most important part in the adornment of 
Avomen. In Japan the art of hair-dressing has attained a com- [-355] 
pleteness Avhieh for complication and A'arietj'’ of arrangement 
Avill compete Avith that of any country. Most of the modes of 
hair-dressing ai’e dependent upon the use of a certain amount 
of false hair and padding, and copious employment of oil to ghm 
stiffness to the shape. The fastidious may be reminded that 
neither one nor the other are quite unfamiliar to ourselA’es or 
our ancestors. The fact that the use of false hair, cosmetics and 
■other necessary and legitimate aids to the art of adornment is 
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carried on suh rosn with a kind of mauvahe. liontc in Europe, does 
not <lP away with the truth that nine ladies out of every ten find 
such aids essential, and employ them more or less. It is a matter 
of history that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when 
the ladies uf the European courts wore enormous horn and heart- 
shapeil head dresses, these elaborate constructions were so richly 
anointed and .so long unchanged that they often became living 
nests before the.^' were taken to pieces. The ordinary head- 
dress of the Japanese is cleaned and remade once in two or 
three days, and the more complicated and rigid constructions of 
the court ladies once in oveiy seven days. This of course allows 
for retoiiching and reinstating during the intervals of remaking. 
The hoinl-ilre.ss of tlie Empress and Imperial concubines is entirely 
different from the ordinary ladies’ head-gear. The hair is 
draAvn well back from the forehead and brows, and spread over 
an arched cane coring into a broad flat disc-shape behind, ending 
below in a huig hanging tail some seven feet long, the natural 
hair beiuA lensthened by the addition of false hair in its length. 

TE:\roTOYrj. 

The point at which the mass of hair is gathered in. Avhen the 
rail commences, is bound with a handsome silk band, called the 
Yfhioloiiui knotted into some fanciful shape. From this point 
the hanging hair is bound for some distance at intervals of 
('Very five inches vuth red and white paper cords called Motuyin. 
the e.xtreme end being allowed to fray out over th.- .¥0. Some- 
time.s there are two shorter tails of hair, one on each side of the 
long principal tress, hanging domi about one foot long, and some 
of the umier hair is brought forward to the fi-ont in such a way 
as to slu'w ns a fringe in front beloAV. 

surerakashi. 

The whole style of head-gear goes by the name of the 
Suhcrokashi. On the crown of the head a portion of the hair 
is raised into a round crest, in front of -which is fixed a curious 
metal ornanient tied to it by silk cord and fastened by hairpins. 
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This ornament consists of a round disc of metal, with three radiat- 
ing horns of gold, forming a sort of diadem just over the fore- 
head. The long ornamental hairpins (l-anzashi) worn by the 
middle classes and the comb are not used with this mode of 
hair dress. During high ceremonies a similar head-gear is worn 
by the other ladies of the court, and even the Imperial female 
servants have their hair dressed in a somewhat similar manner, 
the chief difference being the absence of the diadem, and the com- 
parative shortness of the hanging tress. For less ceremonial 
occasions the hanging tress is Avound round at the back of the 
head and looped round a large tortoise-shell pin used for the 
purpose. In man}’’ pictures the hair of the court ladies Avill be 
observed hanging, apparently loosely and Avithout padding, from 
a centre parting over the back. The hair is in this case tied 
behind into a hanging tress or tail, but the arched internal 
coring and the oil which gives to the more ceremonial head-gear 
its rigidity is in these eases omitted. Such a mode is worn upon 
unceremonial occasions, or by the female serAmuts of the court. 

In place of the Slialni, Avhich is held by the men, the ladies of 
the court hold in the right hand a handsome gilt and painted 
Avooden fan called [fi-ogi or Yol-oinc Ogi. These fans are made 
of broad thin scales of Avhite Avood. painted and gilt, and adorned 
AA’ith handsome silk rosettes and tassels. 

The garments thus far described are such as are Avorn by the 
Empress, princesses and court ladies of highest rank. The ladies 
in Availing are classified according to different offices and duties, 
such as personal waiting attendants, ladies of the Avardrobe, 
departments of needlework, arms, food, Avine, etc. The yoimger 
waiting maids of inferior rank Avear no Mo or Hakama, and in 
place of the large-sleeved Go-i and Uicagi. the Kosode of red colour 
is Avorn as a loose robe hanging to the ground fastened by an 
Ohi. and o\'er all is Avoru a loose robe Avith long sleeA'es split up at 
the back, but seAvn up in a bag-like form in front, leaving an 
opening of some inches for the hands. This large loose robe, 
called the Uchi-l-alr, is not fastened at the collar, but hangs [367] 
loosely oA’er the shoulders trailing behind. The Obi is broad, of a 
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green colour, and fastened in a handsome bow behind, the whole 
costume, with the exception of the hair, — which hangs down 
loosely behind, — much resembling the ordinary costume of the 
ladies of the country. Under the red Uilii-l-inu is worn the 
white Hitoye, the edge of which shews at the skirt and at the 
collar and sleeves. The Uchi-l-ake, worn as it is over the Ohi, 
has an appearance of prominence behind, where it covers the 
bow of the sash, such as a few years ago the ladies of some 
European countries attained by other means. The Vclii-l-ake 
may be observed in many pictures of the noblewomen of the 
country, and is frequently to be observed in the theatres. It 
tabes the place of the common Haori worn by the Bu-l-e and 
middle classes, being a ceremonial robe worn over the ordinary 
robe and Obi. It is sometimes very handsomely embroidered 
wdth flowers or large devices, and is worn, like the TIaori, loosely 
over the shoulders or fastened by a loose cord, leaving the 
breast uncovered by it. The lower classes of Imperial female 
servants are dressed in a simple white robe with a wide green sash. 

K-\TSrGI. 

On the occasion of out-door excursions on the part of the 
court ladies for the purpose of country amusements or visiting 
temples, very often an over-robe called the Katsugi is worn in 
the autumn months. This is a large robe, having the upper 
portion lengthened to form a hood, which is worn loosely over 
the head and body without fastening, forming a kind of loo.se 
cloak with large sleeves reaching to the heels. 

The modes of attire of the younger daughters of the nobles, 
in fact of al! ladies among the noblemen’s families who were not 
present at the court, differed little from the dress of the ladies 
of the shi-zoTcu and middle classes. The chief differences were 
in the modes of tying the Obi and the style of the hair. These 
distinctions will be referred to when considering the subject of 
the popular costume of the country. 
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LIST OF BOOKS GONSLTiTED. 


Shu-zuku Dzu-shiki 
Sliii-zoku Shu-yo-sho 
SUokii-mon Dzii-ye 
Slio-zuku Shoku-mou 
Kotto-shil 

Niyu-kuwan Sh.o-zoku Dzu-shiki 

I'liku-shoku-dzu-kai 

1-mou Sho-zoku-shd 

Zi.ku Sho-zoku Dzu-sho 

3!iyalvO Fu-zoku Kes-sho-den 

Kiyu uo Gi-ge 

Slioku-gen-sho 

Ku-ji Kon-gen Shii-shaku 

Kuwaia-bo Dzu-ye 

TJei-fuku no Dzu 

Kuwam-puku Dzu-shiki 

S!id-zoku Shu-sei 






[368] 



CONTRIBUTION'S TO THE AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

OF JAPAN. 


By EdWACD KiXCII. PROmSSOR of ClIEAnSlSY. 


{lU'od Jtntc S, iiS56>.] 

I feel considerable diffidence in bringing forward the subjects 
introduced in this paper in a necessarily very imperfect state, 
but have been induced to do so owing to representations made 
to me that the general public holds very divided opinions on 
most of the matters here touched upon, and c.speeially on the 
subject of the natural fertility of the soil of this country; and 
another inducement has been the belief that the placing on record 
even of a small amount of facts will be of use to other labourers 
in the same field, among those who may be fitly called the 
missionaries of science in Japan. The majority of recent Avriters 
on Japan seem to have made statements founded on and leading 
to the belief that the soil is naturally possessed of very great 
fertility, although re.sideuts in the country appear generally, 
but by no means luianiniously, to hold opinions to the contrary; 
it appeared therefore to be not without interest to look into the 
older Avritings on the country, in order, if possible, to folloAV 
the groAvth of opinion. The letters of the earlier missionaries 
contain, as far as my knoAvledge of them extends, only general 
and rather vague statements, but the impression left is certainly 
not that Japan is a highly fruitful land, although in it the 
art of agriculture had been at that time brought to a very 
considerable state of perfection. J. Petrus Malleus^ says : ‘ ‘ The 
climate, for the most part, is snoAvy and cold, and the soil not 
very fruitful.” 


‘Lib xii. Quoted in the “Atlas Japanensis.” London, 1670. 
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On reference to Kaempfer we find, in the English edition, [370} 
that he saysr 

“The soil of Japan, in itself, is for the major part moim- 
tainons, rocky and barren, but through the indefatigable care 
and industry of the natives, it hath been made fruitful enough 
to supply them with all manner of necessaries, besides what the 
neighbouring sea affords of fish, crabs and shells." 

And again;" “It is not in the least surprising, considering 
either the peculiar happiness of the Japanese climate or the 
industry of its laborious iuhabitauts, that the country affords 
so large a stock, and such an infinite variety of plants and fruits, 
both wild and cultivated, as it may deservedly boast of.” 

In the same chapter he remarks that no nation understands 
the art of agriculture better than the Japanese, and speaks of 
the hills and mountains being mdtivated to their summits, and 
says that there is not a foot of land which is not turned to pi’ofit. 

Charlevoix remarks “Quand le Japou ne renfermeroit pas 
dans son sein les Metaux les plus precieux, il n’en seroit moins 
un des plus riches Pays du monde, s’il est vrai one la bonte 
du elimat, la fertilite do la terre and I’industrieuse activite des 
Habitaus d’un Pays sont ses veritables riehcsses.” .Ifter praising 
their sobriety and politeness, and pointing out that good results 
to the national character have followed from the fact that the 
Japanese had been fur two thousand years without foreign 
commerce and had therefore to depend on themselves for all 
the necessaries of life, he goes on; “Car on concoit aisement 
qu’un Peuple extremement nombreux, qui habitoit un Pais assez 
peu fertile de son propre fond, and qui n’a jamais pu comprendre, 
ni gofiter ciu’il dut dependre de ses voisins, pour .avoir le 


“Historia Imperii Japonici — germanice scripta ab Engelberto K®mpfero. 
Translated from the author’s manuscripts by .Tohannes Casparus Scheuchzer. 
London, 1727. Book I., chap, viii., p. 103. 

’Chap, ix., p. 113. 

‘Histoire et Description trenCrale du Japon; par le pere de Charlevoix. 
9 vols. Paris 1736. Tome viii., chap. x. De la fertility du Japon; des plantes 
and de I'agriculture. 
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neeessaire, a dii chereher dans son Industrie et dans son travail 

[371] 

de quoi suppleer a ee rpae la Nature lui avoit refuse. Aussi a-t’il 
pousse rAgriculture plus loin qu’ aueun autre, et il a par ce 
moyen fait naitre I’abondanee du sein de la sterilite. ” 

He also says that the highest mountains are cultivated, and 
remarks on the manuring and the proportion of the yield of the 
land going to the proprietors: and also on the superior quality 
of the Japanese rice over that of the Indies, and that it is so 
nutritious that foreigners, Avho are not u.sed to it, are obliged 
to use it in moderation. 

That accurate observer, C. P. Thnnberg, observes in the 
preface to his “ Flora “Estque haec copiosa pin via caussa 
.summPB fertilitatis Japonic.” and “Ipsum solum heic utplurimum 
argillosum et quandoque etiam in (piibusdam locis magis sabulo- 
sum, minus tamen per se, quam quidem per indefessos et 
ineredibiles indigenarum labores fertile.” In his travels® he 
remarks on the great state of perfection to which agriculture was 
brought, and says that not a foot of land was unused: or, when 
once cultivated, allowed to again become Avaste, and that the 
moimtains were cultivated to their summits. Any one leaving 
his land uncultivated loses it, and another cultivating it becomes 
the owner. More than once he speaks of the ‘‘unbeschreibliche 
Miihe und Sorgfalt” bestoived on the soil and on the operations 
of manuring. 

In describing his journey from Osaka to Miyako and thence 
to Yedo, he gives much information about the agriculture and 
botany of the country through which he passed, expressing his 
gratification at the cultivation and the delightful appearance of 
the country, but his disappointment at the freedom from vveeds 
which the fields displayed, thus giA'ing him but little chance 
to botanise. Nearly all his obserA'ations and remarks arc verA- 


'Flora Japonica. Lipside, 1784, p. sii. 

‘Reise. . . . hauptsachlieh in Japan, in den Jahren, 1770-1779. 
Berlin, 1794. Band II. Abschnitt IV. Von der landwirthschaft, besonders 
dem Ackerbau, der Japaner. Pp. 55-73. 
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accurate, and are of course equally applicable to the present 
day; but like all travellers who Avere confined to the main roads, 
he states that all land not too steep or rocky for cultivation 
was under crops. 

Coming noAv after a laspe of considerably more than half a 
century to Siebokl, ^Ye find in hi.s Xippon,^ the fir.st and only [372] 
yet published analysis of a Japanese soil, with a description of the 
same, of which the folloAving is an abstract. The analysis, as 
will be seen, is rather rough. 

The soil examined (locality not given, but perhaps from 
Tiji) Avas a fine grained mixture of a yelloAA'-gray colour, with 
the appearance of a strongly ferruginous clay. In the sample 
AA'ere tAvo small stones, one of porph 3 'ry and one of grauAvaeke. 

A chemical analysis of the air-dried soil shoAved that it 
had the foil oAving percentage composition: 


Silica .53.0 

Ferric oxide 9.0 

Alumina 22.0 

ilagnesia ] 

Manganese oxide j 

Calcium sulphate .5 

Humus 1,0 

Phosphoric acid trace 

Water 14.0 


The soil Avas digested in iiA'drochloric acid and all the silica 
Avas found to be combined. An experiment Avas made to determine 
the potash, AA'hioh Avas fonnd to be present in traces onl.v. Carbon 
dioxide Avas absent, and therefore the lime is ])ut doAvii in the 
form of sulphate. The soil has considerable poAvers of absorbing 
Avater, oAAnng to tlie large amount of claA’ it contained ; the 
air-dried soil, Avhen moistened, took np 87.5 per cent of Avater, 

'Nippon. ArchiA’ ziir Beseln-eibnng von Japan, etc,, A-on Ph; Franz von 
Siebold. Leyden, 1852. Band V. Abtheil. VI. LandAvirtbPcliaft I'. S. W. 
Anbau des Thoestrauclies nnd B<'reitung des Thee’s auf .Japan pp, 17-1!). 
Chemical E.'tamination of the earth of a Japanese tea plant.rtion, by Br. 
Th. Fr. L. Ne.ss von Esenbeck and L. Cl. ilarcpiart. 
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of ivliieh 50 {jct' cei;! was lost ou exposure for 24 liours aud the 
whole in 72 hours. The method of determining the humus was 
defective, and some of the loss on ignition put down as water 
was imdouhtedly (•rgaiiie matter. The soil is a strong clay 
containing out 'ittie humus, lime, magnesia, alkalies or carbonic 
acid, and cannot be accounted fruitful ; it I’equires abundant 
manuring and additiui of alkalies. It apiiears to be a weathered 
elav-slate. 

[373] In the rep;irt on tiie Agriculture oi Japan l)y D. S. Green 
to Commodore" Perry, it is remarked that “the bottoms'’ or 
intervals of the mountains “arc naturally level plains or are 
made so anificially. They are very rich and their fertility is aided 
by irrigation." “The soil” near Yokohama “was a beautiful 
black mould, with some clay and grave! intermixed." On the 
sides and summits of the hills near IShimoda “the soil is a red 
clay, but poor, and the crops thin — not producing more than 6 
to 10 bushels per acre. In the plains the yield is not very 
large, being, on an average, not beyond 15 bushels.” 

In a report t.c the Minister of Agriculture at Berlin, on 
Japanese Husbandry, by Dr. H. Marmi, member of the East 
Asiatic Expedition.'' there are to be found some very interesting 
and instructive remarks on the soil, manuring and cultivation 
of the soil of this country. He is not inclined to decide whether 
the present fruitfulness of the soil is simply the artificial product 
of cultivation eontinueu for a period of several thousand years, 
or whether this fertility extended frem the beginning, making 
the people loi'e the labours of agriculture ; but it must ])e granted 
that tile soil, llic climate and the abundance of water, afforded 
the conditions and means for a thriving cultivation, which have 
been mo.st carefully turned to account. The abounding ivcalth of 
.soil in mineral constituents is, however, spoken of. The main 
distinctions between European and Japanese farming are pointed 
out, .and comparisons drawn generally in favour of the latter. 


•Annalen der PreuoS. Landwirtbsehaft. 1802. Januarje Reprinted as 
an appendix in Liebig’s “Natural Laws of Husbandry.” 
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One Aei'v important fact is pointed out, although its full 
feignitieaiiee is hardly appreciated, viz., that “the Japanese 
husbandman never breaks up a rJot of land, unless he possesses 
a small stoek of manure ■which he may invest in the ground; and 
eA'en then he only culth’ates this new plot to the extent his 
supply of manure Avill permit.’’ I am scarcely prepared to 
admit that the Japanese farmer is so much more farseeing and 
provident of the future than his Western confreres, or to refer 
this custom to his unwillingness to impair the productiveness 
of the virgin soil, but rather look tipon it as a usage derived 
from the teachings of stern necessity. The soil without manure 
does not repay the labour and capital necessary to its cultivation. 

Sir Rutherfood Aleock® continually speaks of the great [374] 
fertility of the soil in the neighbourhood of Yokohama and 
Hakoiie.^" A valuable note of ('apt. Vyse is '.noted, in which 
a custom of the Japanese faimier, too often overlooked, is pointed 
ou^; “Again, what might appear to some persons to be waste 
land is not so.” “The Japanese so regulates his land that each 
part will liaA'e time to rest and recreate itself for several years. 

But while this desirable object is aimed at. no part of the land 
is allowed to remain perfectly idle.” “Thus, when not producing 

edible crops the land is planted with trees and by 

the time that it is again brought into cultiA’ation, these trees 
turn out useful timber.” This custom is perhaps not quite so 
universal as one might think from this note, but many of the 
parcels of laud generally put down as waste or uncultivated 
are being thus fallowed. 

Of the neighbourhood of Nagasaki, however,'’ Aleock says: 

“In some places the nakedness and poverty of the soil could 
not be entirely concealed ; and ])ure sandstone cropped up so 
divested of soil that it seemed a marvel how trees of any kind 
could find sustenance in their vicinity.” 


"The Capital of the Tj'coon. 2 vols. London, 1SG3. 
'“'V'ol. I., see pages 68, 201, 295, 315, 409, 416, 431, 453. 
”Vol. II., sec pages 71, 74, 76, 107, 139, 140. 
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Again: “During the first part of this journey,” Naga- 

saki across Kiu-shiu, “the extreme richness and fertilHy of the 
soil Avere in striking contrast Avith the apparent poA'ert\- of those 
who lived upon it.” 

“The mountains AA'ere sandstone It co.ild he 

traced everywhere in the soil, so much so that nothing hut cen- 
turies of manuring of the most fertilising kind, and an \inlimited 
supply of water, Avith all the patient toil of a Japanese ]jopu]:ition, 
could ever have brought it into the crop-bearing state.” 

Near Osaka : “The soil Avas of the same sandy eharactiu- .-iS in 
Kiu-shiu. ’ ’ 

On a journey from Osaka to Yedo: “The same sandy charac- 
ter of the soil. . . continued until Ave approached Avithin sight 

of Fujiyama, AA’hen it aa^s exchanged for the dark rich mould 
which alone is to be seen Avithin a hundred miles of Ye<h>. ” 

[375] 

an appendix to Alcock’s book, by Mr. Veitch,^^ speaking 
of the agriculture of the district of Yokohama and KanagaAA’a^he 
says: “The land in this neighbourhood is exceedingly fertile, a 
friable loam extending to a considerable depth and easil.A- worked. 
There is great amount of Avaste land which might be cleared at a 
very slight expense, and cultiA'ated if necessary; but. on the other 
hand, there is not a spot Avhich, having been once under Ciiltivation, 
is not taken the best advantage of.” “Cropping and the rotation 
of crops are thoroughly understood by the Japanese.” 

He also remarks on the cleanliness and order evcr,\' Avhere 
prcAmlent, and the freedom from Aveeds, a point A'ery striking to 
all obserA'ers. 

In the reports of Horace Capron and his collabm’alenrs on 
yezo,^^ mo.stly AATitten in 1873 and 1874, are very many statements 
to the effect that the soil, especially in the valleys, is retu.trkably 
fertile. The soil of Nippon (meaning the main island) is said to 
be “one of the richest in the world.” 

'^Vol. II., pp. 475-490. Notes on the Agriculture, Trees and Flora of 
Japan. By J. G. Veitch. 

“Published by the Kai-t.aku-shi. See pages 49, 59, C7, 83, 84, 87 349, 250, 
2.55, 256, 266, 269, 308, 309, 315. 
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Of Yezo: “If the national products of a soil are any indica- 
tion of its fertility or climate, this island will compare favourably 
in these respects with some of the wealthiest and most populous 
portions of the United States.” “The crops looking well, giving 
promise of an abundant harvest, setting at rest the much mooted 
question of the natural fertility of the soil, and the generally 
favourable character of the climate.” “The natural fertility of 
this soil.” — on the banks of the Toichi river at Kawa Higashi 
and Kawa Nishi — “is rich beyond comparison.” “And on the 
other slope the Oshamauba river discharging itself into Volcano 
Bay from valleys of unsurpassed richness.” “The soil through- 
out,” — the divide between the Yoichi and Oshamanba rivers, — 

“is very rich, and great fertility is osbervable liigh up on the 
mountain slopes, as shown by the rank growth of weeds and plants 
which will only grow on very rich soil.” 

It is needless to multiply extracts in this place. It will be 
observed, however, that the botanist and geologist of the party 
are more cautious in expressing their opinions. 

ilore recent reports do not tend to favour the idea that [376] 
the sol! of Yezo is in many places naturally of surpassing 
fertility, but rather that it requires abundant manuring. 

In the work of ^Iv. (Iriflls” we find the following remarks: 

“Of the soil more is Iriiowa. Even in a natural state, without 
artificial fertilization, most of the tillable laud produces good 
crops of era in or vegetables. On myriads of rice fields, which 
have yielded richly for ages, the fertility is easily maintained 
by irrigation and the ordinary application of manure, the natives 
being proficient in both these branches of practical industry.” 

“The labours of centuries have brought every inch of the 
cultivable soil in the populous districts into a state of high 
agricultural finish.” 

In an appendix on Land and Agriculture: “Not one-fourth 


“Griffis. ‘‘The t-.Xikado’s Empire.” 2nd Edition. New York, 1S77. 
'““Progressive Japan,” By General Le Gendre. Yokohama, 1878. 
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of the fertile area of Japan is yet under cultiTation. Immense 
portions of good grass land and fertile valleys in Hondo, and 
almost the whole of Yezo wait the faimier’s plow and seed, to 
return rich harvests.” “Fifty bushels to the aero is a good 
average, though much of the land never gives so large a return.” 
But before this he says that the number of acres under cultivation 
is 9,000,000 and the average crop under 30,000,000 koku; that 
is under 17 bushels per acre. 

“Her pastures are caxiable, .iudging from known data, of 
keeping 28,000,000 sheep, yielding an average weight of five 
poimd per lleeee. ” “It has Iieen demonstrated that Japan is a 
country eminently adapted to support sheep and the finest breeds 
of cattle, and has a climate suited to develop to perfection cereals, 
leguminous plants, and artificial grasses, such as red ,ind white 
clover, alfalas, and the rye family.” 

Le Gendre,^^ notwithstanding his extensive views on the 
development of agriculture in Japcin. is forced to the conclusion 
that (page 222), “rich as it is. the soil of Japan will not produce 
without manure.” 

From these extracts, which might have been considerably 
extended, it will be seen that the older writers, who.se observations 
were for the most part, thoucli not exclusively, made at Xagasaki 
and its neighbourhood, did not consider the soil as very fertile 
[377] naturally; whilst a large number of the later writers, the 
majority of whom observed in the neighbourhood of Yokohama, 
have propagated the opinion that the soil is exceedingly fertile. 
I am inclined to doubt, however, if this opinion lias any 
considerable hold on ll;.' mind': of the observing xvnt of tlie 
foreign residents in this district. 

It is also evident that the woi-d “fertile” is used in two 
senses, and probably in each of the.se senses lia.s a different 
shade of meaning to each individual; a fertile soil sometimes 
used to mean one which is not a desert nor absolutely barren, 
but covered with some green gi’owth in the summer; and at 
others, to mean one agriculturally productive. Between these 
two meanings there is a wide varying space, since for the plant 
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to lie productive from an agricultural point of view it must 
produce far more than in its natural condition: nevertheless 
the words are, I believe, often used in these two senses in the 
same sentence and even at the same time; and in large 
number of cases the word “fruitful’' would more accurately 
express the writer’s meaning, and this without any ambiguity. 

To a new-comer the verdure of the country everywhere and 
especially in the spring and summer is very delightful, and 
Imparts high, expectations of the productiveness of the land, 
and even the more cautious observers are sometimes led away 
by the abundant growth of wild plants in some favoured localities. 

It is overlooked that plants growing in a state of nature remove 
nothing from the soil, but rather add constituents derived from 
The atmosphere, and at the same time the jirocesses of weathering 
are going on, tending to ameliorate the soil : whilst the growth 
and I’emoval of an agricultural cron is necessarily exhausting 
in its nature. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the trees and plants, which 
add so much to the l.ieauty of a Japanese landscape throughout 
the year, consist very larg’cly of coniferous tiees and other 
cvergreen.s, plants which tend the least of all to draw upon 
ihe resources of a soil, and whos.' mineral eoustitnents are le.-cs 
and consist more largely of .silica than those of derddnous trees 
and other ])lants. 

llesides the fact mentioned above, that the Japanese farmer 
does not break up any ground unless he has a supply of 
manure for the same, we find that his experience has cry.stallized. 
into a proverb; ‘'SliiH'dcn ivadzid-a J.-o JiO-neii " — a new field [378] 
gives hut a small crop: Avhich also means by a play on tlie 
characters, ‘'2\'in-gcn wadzulrt yo ju ncn ” — human life is hut 
fifty years. 

The statement made by tlie older writers, that the mountains 
ivere cultivated np to their summits, was of course derive-1 
from observations near Nagasaki, :md although the crJtivatio.u 
in terraces on the mountain slopes is carried to a i> renter oxteiit 
in Kiu-shiu and on the island shores of the Inland Sea, yet 
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even here one is inclined to think from present observation that 
the vriters have made use of the traveller’s prerogative. 

As this statement is still circulated and is found in places 
vehere more accurate information might be expected, it may 
be Vv'ortli mentioning that, according- to the most trustworthy 
data obtainable, there are about 28^2 million r/io of land in 
Japan, of which less tlian Jbc million arc cultivated. Of the 
remainder, an immense area is capable of cnitivation. bVhat 
strikes a traveller in the iutoricr is that nearbr ail spots to 
which a supply of water con’d be easily brought are utilized 
for paddy culture, thongli tlie surrounding slightly higher land 
may be uncultivated. 

A A’cry large portion of th.e cuitlcated soil of Japan is of 
volcanic origin, and very niucli of iho remainder is derived 
from igneous rocks. Of the former much is, like tiie great plain 
of Mnsaslii, derived directiy from volcanic tufa and ash. 

From ray own observation I am led to the opinion that 
nearly all the igneous rr.cks of tlie main island of Japan, whether 
plutouic or volcanic, behmg to the acidiie group: thus the volcanic 
locks are nearly all of a l!-aeliytie or phomilitie nature, and the 
plntonie rocks mostly grauiles. quartz, porphyiics and felsites. 
Gneiss is n:.t uncommon. The stratiliedi rocks also are mo.slly 
silicioiis shales and tnfas. 

hllioaking of Kiu-shiu. fliclitli.'fen (J have not been able 
to refer to tlie original' liie rock'; are ruriiniy Silurian and 
Devi^'iiian, aceom])anii-.l by granit*^. In Satsinna tlie v.-n-inus 
i’amilies (,r volcanic r< .-I:s liaw ; irived at tlie surface in exactly 
the same order of s!icec--,ion as in the cas- i.f II;mgary, f.Ie.xico, 
and many other volcanic regions, viz. — Isi, propylite or traeliytie 
'jreension? : 2nd, aud“sito; 3rd, trachyte and rhyo’itc; 4th, the 
basaltic rocks. 

Antiseil, spcaldug of the geology of Yezo, says there are 
[-379] distinct mountain systems; one coming from Saghalien 

and jiassing down the v'e.st shore of Yc-zo to U-go, Ibzen, etc., 
and the othei- coming from Kamtchatka and the Kuriles running 
X. 2'o'-27)- £. to S. 20--25'’ ^Y. and crossing the first. The first 
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is essentially granitic and felspathie. and is slow of decomposition. 
The second is volcanic and yields basalts, traps and diorites, 
decomposes readily, producing deep and rich soils. Hence the 
difference in vegetation on the two chains. 

ily friend Jlr. 'William Gowland, (if the Imperial Mint, 
Osaka, has kindly forwarded me the following valuable note 
on the rocks of districts in which he has travelled, together with 
determinations of silica in characteristic specimens of many 
if them. 


■‘So far as luy observations have gone, I have come to the 
conclusion that the trachytic and phonolitic groups, together 
with hoiu-blonuic granite and a syenite are decidedly the most 
extensively prevailing rocks in .Japan. ' I>y syenite I here 
mean a I'oek of granitic structure, v.ith white feisitic base 
containing crystals, often large, of hornblende and of felspar; 
mica sometimes is present). Next in importance to these are 
lelsites and quartz porphyries. Of stratified rocks there is a 
very extensive series of highly siliciou-s metamorphosed shales. 
Basalts are rare, ileinbors of tlie trachyte group form the 
chief rooks of the following mountains, and he^ules occur exten- 
sively in the districts surrounding tiieni ;--rhG-kai-san and 


Gassan in Dewa : Tateyama and Yaiieyama in Etchui; Xorikura 


and Kiso-no-Ontiikc in the ybriianu-llida range: Hnku-san in 


Kaga : the Xikko range; the llakone r'lnee a'.i l the mountains 


of the Wad.-i toge, Xkikasendo. ’ ’ 


These acidic rocks all contain more silica than the 


ei't-respoiidii' g basn* rocks, namel.v. hasalfs and the greenstones, 
diorife, etc., which are rare in, but by no means absent from, 
this country; and although they are generally fairly rich in 
potash, they contain less lime and aluminium an.l iron oxides 
than the basic rocks. I believe ahso that the eviednce. as far 
as it goes, is that these acidic rocks contain less phosphoric 
acid than the basic rocks; in comparatively few rock analyses 
has this ingredient been determined, and the specimens being 
from scattered localities and examined by diiierent analysers, 
the results are somewhat variable, though on the whole they 
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tend to sliow that the basic rocks are richer in phosphoric acid, 
[380] might indeed he inferred. The most important of these 
determinations are by Nessler and Muth/® who examined a large 
number of dolerites and trachytes for phosphoric acid, potash 
and soda, as well as making more complete analyses of other 
rocks; by Storer and Henshaw/’ who give the results of a 
large number of analyses of different Xew-England rocks; and 
b}' Stockhardt.^® The quantity of phosphoric acid in most 
igneous rocks is remarkably high when compared with that 
present in most of the sedimentary rocks and in soils. The main 
i-esults are as follorvs; in basalt the phosphoric pentoxide varies 
from .5 to 1.11; in granite from .13 to .58 and in one ca.se 1.19; 
in trachyte from .36 to. .66 ; in dolerites from .37 to 1.1 ; in 
phonolites from .16 to .2-1, and in felsite porphyry .21. 

The basalt of the Sehiffenberg near Giessen was found by 
Winter and Will' ' to contain 5 per cent of phosphorus pentoxide, 
with 44,04 per cent of silica. 

In a trachyte from Wolferdingen in the Westwald, A. Hilger-*^ 
found 3 per cent of phosphorus pentoxide and 59.87 per cent 
of silica. 

The analyses of Japanese rocks hitherto published are very 
few, and in this direction I can add but little to our knowledge. 
In the Zeitsclirift der Deutschen Gcologisclien Gesdhclinft, 1877, p. 
377 will be found an analysis of the lava of Oshima (Vries Is.) 
by Dr. O. Korchelt. This is a basic rock containing 52.42 per 
cent of silica and is classified by the author of the paper. Dr. 
E. Nauraann, as an augitic andesite. This lava is very rich in 
magnetite, containing more than twelve per cent. 


“Ber. iiber Arbeit S. Grossh. Versuchs-Stafc : Karlsruhe 1870 and Jahres- 
beriebt fiir Agricultur-Chemie. xiii. 18. 

"Bulletin of the Bussey Institution Vol II. 1877 and Jahresbericht fiir 
Agrieultur-Chemie. xx. 4. 

“Landwirthsehaft. Versuclis-Stationen. 1859.178 and 1^01.105. 
“Jahresbeiacht fiir Alineralogie. 1877, 102 — 103. 

“Jahresber. fiir Mineralogie. 1877, 421. 
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In a paper by J. Rein-^ is an analysis of the prevailing rock 
of ]\Iount Fuji, which is also a basic rock. The author says 
dolerite prevails, and no where is there any trace of trachyte or 
obsidian. A specimen of the rock was examined by Prof. Von [381] 
Fritsch and his assistant Dr. Siidecke, both chemically and 
microscopically. The chemical analysis was as follows; 


Silica . . . . 
Alumina . 
Iron oxide 
Magnesia 
Lime . . . . 
Potash . . . 
Soda .... 


52.0 per cent. 

16.5 

13.6 

2.0 “ 

11.6 
.9 

.1 “ 


To Dr, 0. Korsehelt I am indebted for the following analyses 
of rocks, most of which were collected by Dr. E. Naumann 
and selected by him as typical specimens. 



TUFA FUOAI KADZUS. 

V. TUFA FROM H.VDZUSA. 

Silica 

60.10 

57.00 

Ferric oxide 

3.67 

25.75 

Alumina 

19.62 

25.75 

Lime 

1.50 

8.21 

Magnesia 

1.69 

2.65 

Potash 

2.68 


Soda 

3.32 


Sodium Chloride . . 

.26 


Water 

7.21 

5.20 


100.05 

98.81 

^Der Fujiyama and 

seine Besteigung von J. 

Rein. Petermanns Mitthe- 


ilungen, 1879, Heft X. 
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AXDESITE FBOM 

USUITOGEBE- AXDESXTE FBOil AADESIPE lEOlI TiiACIIYTE FEOM 
TWEEN KODZU- BAN-DAI SAN, TATEi'AltA, ET- IIARUNA, KO- 
KE AND SHINANO. IWASIIIEO. CmU. DZUKE. 

Silica 55.74 CO.OO C7.52 01.93 

Alumina 20.45 19.06 17.30 20.58 

Ferric oxide . . . 0.44 5.13 2.02 2.27 

Lime 8.33 7.32 3.41 4.87 

Magnes-ia 3.79 2.85 .08 2.81 

Soda 5.74 4.57 7.07 4.90 

Potash 1.90 2.72 3.05 3.00 

102.39 101.05 101.05 100.42 

rUJlVA-AlA. SCSUGA. SllJ-KOIvU. OYAAIA. SAGAill. 

POT.'-rriTE F:WH FROAI TC-.V-SHIArA, AXDiATT!-; FKOAI 

[382] Silica 50.77 54.87 59.89 

Alumina 16.81 21.16 15.3-2 

.Ferric oxide. . . 10.17 10..56 10.67 

Lime 9.37 1.-23 o.lo 

Magnesia 3.43 4.30 2.66 

Soda 5.76 5.63 3.55 

Potash 1-78 3.29 1.40 


98.09 101.03 98.64 

The excess oi’er 100 which is found in some of these analyses 
is I think, partly due to all the iron being put down as ferric 
oxide, whilst in some cases much of it exists as maguetic oxide, 
and some perhaps even in a less oxidised state. 

The only other analyses of rocks I e;.ii bring forward are some 
detenniiiations of silica in several speeimeus of rocks made by Mr. 
Gowland, ulio Inw kindly placed his results at my service. These 
are: Andesite from Tateyama (Ete.hi;i), .specimen from a liexago- 
nal column containing silica 59.14 per eent ; this is the character- 
istic rock of the older volcanoes. In the Jigolcu-dani, T.ateyama, 
the rock hecomes sonorous and sub-fissile, and then contains silica 
63.41 per eent. Pox'phyritie trachyte from the summit of Haku-san, 
Kaga, a dark felspathic base containing large crystals of striped 
felspar and of hornblende, silica 58.41 per cent. Lower down the 
mountain this rock is close-grained and fissile ; and in the neigh- 
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Ijourhood of Katsuyama in Echizen it is split into slabs and used 
for various purposes. 

Felsitic roek from Eokko-zau, Hiyogo-ken, silica 77.17 per 
cent. Brecebia-porphyry from Yari-ga-take, Shinano, greenish 
in colour aud of which roek nearly the whole mountain is 
eomposed, silica 62.02 per cent. Trachyte very hard and difficult 
to work, used for building, from Idzu (?), silica 62.35 per cent. 
Traehj’te used by the Eailway Department, unknown locality, 
a green waekenitie variety; silica 62.87 per cent. 

Eock from the Idzu promontory, which is, on account of 
its associations, probably trachyte, though its silica is rather 
low: green variety, silica 50.85 p.u- cent.: red variety, silica 
49.85 per cent. 

It Avill be seen that these rocks, with the exception of the last [383] 
mentioned, the Fujiyama rocks and tlie recent lava of Oshima, be- 
long to the acidic division of rock. When the new geological 
survey laboratory comes into work, we shall have fuller and more 
certain knowledge of the composition of Japanese rocks, and 
doubtless determinations of phosphoric acid in all characteristic 
specimens. 

Of the soils of Japanese several have keen made in the Labora- 
tory of the xkgricultural College, and the results of some of these 
follow. I must, however, here be allowed to w’arn the non-scien- 
tine part of my readers that the ordinary chemical analysis of a 
soil, by itself, conveys comparatively little information as to its 
actual state of fertility of that soil. So very much depends upon 
whether the ingi’edients of the soil are in a condition in which they 
are directly available or readily become available to rhe plant, aud 
this can only be determined approximately by very elaborate 
series of analyses, occupying so mucli time that it is quite pro- 
hibited by the duties attached to a teacher’s position in this 
country. Still, however, much valuable information may be ob- 
tained even from such analyses as those given below, when their 
meaning is not stretched too far and their interpretation is cheeked 
by observation in the field, and to the chemists of the society no 
apology will he necessary for recording the analyses in this form. 
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Regarding the method of analaysis, I need only remark that gen- 
erallly I have followed the methods given in Knop’s “Bonitirung 
der Ackererde.” The gently ignited soil was extracted with 
hydrochloric acid of specific gravity 1.12 ; usually the soluble silica 
[384] determined separately, but the whole evaporated to dry- 

ness, moistened with strong hydrochloric acid and boiled with 
water, therefore the soluble silica is included with the sand, etc. 
Manganous oxide also was rarely determined separately, and is 
therefore included with the alumina. The magnetic oxide of iron 
was determined by carefully washing the dried soil by decantation 
with water and extracting the magnetite from the residual sand 
with a magnet. Although this method will not give absolutely 
correct results, they will be fairly approximative. 

The total combined nitrogen ivas estimated by combustion 
with soda-lime and collection of the ammonia generated in a stand- 
ard acid solution. 


Analyses of soils. 


1. Surface soil from the farm of the No Gakko, Komaba, 
Tokiyo. 

2. Subsoil from the farm of the No Gakku, Komaba, Tokiyo. 

3. Surface soil from the Government farm (Boku y5 jo), 
Shimosa, Chiba ken. 

4. Subsoil from the Government farm (Boku yo jo), Shimosa, 
Chiba ken. 

5. Surface soil from the garden of the Kencho, Chiba, 
Chiba ken. 
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PERCENTAGE COMPOSITON OF THE DRY SOILS. 



1 ■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Loss on ignition, that is organic 


14.62 




matter and combined water 

22.66 

29.03 

24-35 

13.68 

band, silica and insoluble silicates. 




etc 

50.76 

47 46 

45.69 

44.21 

65-99 

Ferric oxoide 

8.07 

11.80 

1 22.84 

10. 28 

) ... . 

Alumina (and manganous oxide) 

15-37 

23.12 

18.57 

1 17.31 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

.20 

.26 

-’7 

.t6 

•56 

Lime 

•79 

■47 

•56 

•53 

•55 

Magnesia 

1.41 

1. 15 

.16 

•45 

■38 

Potash 

.09 

.09 

•54 

.27 

.28 

Soda 

.11 

13 

-49 

■IS 

*33 

Chlorine 

.06 

•03 




Sulphur trioxde 

.22 

.22 

1 .62 

1.03 

1.02 

Carbon dioxide, etc., updetermined ... 

.26 

•65 1 

i 

/ 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Nitrogen 

Magnetic oxide of iron 

•1 -44 

•1 2.50 

.42 
.20 1 

•43 

7.00 

1 -41 

•59 

•23 

Air-dried soil retained water 

Soil dried loo'’ C. reabsorbed ... 

•1 23.67 

.' 10.35 

30-78 

14-53 

11.62 

5*7 

20.30 

10.04 

6.75 


Other samples of Komaha soil from a different part of the 
farm sjave the following numbers: — 


SURFACE SOIL SUBSOIL. 


Phosphorus pentoxide .22 .13 

Lime .40 .25 

Potash .23 .14 


IMore extended observations on the hydroscopic power of 
these soils at different temperatures are wanted. 

These soils represent pretty fairly the composition of the 
soil of the great plain of IMusashi, and of other places where [385] 
the soil is formed of volcanic ash and tufa. It will be seen 
that in these and other cases the magnesia often exceeds in 
amount the lime in the soil. 

Soils used for mulberry plantations, usually situated on the 
banks or in the beds of rivers. 
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6. From Inari, Shima-mura, Sai-gori, Gumma ken: between 
two branches of the Tone-gawa. 

7. Prom Shiro-shita, Uyeda machi, Ogata-gori, Nagano ken; 
on the east bank of the Chikuma-gawa. 

8. From Yanagawa- mura. Date-gori, IwashirOj Fukushima 
ken; on the east bank of the Abukuma-gawa. 

9. Prom Ishida-mura, Date-gori, Iwashiro. 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF FIXE SOIL DRIED AT lOO’ C. 



6 

7 

8 

9 

Organic matter and combined water 

2.36 

2.41 

5 48 

4-83 

Sand and insoluble silicates 

88.96 

90.10 

S2.80 

79-75 

Ferric oxide and alumina 

6.94 

5-48 

9-35 

13.28 

Lime 

•45 

146 

•37 

.24 

Magnesia 

.11 

•30 

.66 

.48 

Potash 

.27 

.18 

•31 

•79 

Soda 

.29 

•32 

•17 

•37 

Phosphoric acid 

•»7 

.19 

•19 

.18 

Undetermined, Cl, SO:?, CO2, etc 

.42 

•59 

.67 

.08 

Magnetic oxide of iron 

Nitrogen 

I. 16 
12.17 

4.98 

■03 

.12 

•07 

Hygroscopic water in air-dried soil ... 

J.OO 

1 . 00 

4.80 

2.70 


These soils all contain large and varying quantities of stones 
consisting of more or less rounded and Aveatherecl pebbles and 
gravel of quartz, trachytic and plionolitic rock. The portion 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid in 0 and 7 ct)nsists of quartz, a 
good deal of mica, fragments of traeliytie rocks and of the 
minerals contained in the rocks, augite, magnetite, etc. In 8 
and 9 it is almost entirely quartz and mica : the weathering 
has prc'ceeded farther in these ease.s. The large amount of 
silicious matter in the fine earth of tliose soils, apart from the 
stones, will be noticed : in the first tivo it amounts to about 
nine-tenths of the dry soil and in the last two to about eight- 
tenths. The.se soils have very little power of absorbing or 
[386] retaining moisture, and require frequent and liberal manuring. 
Soil 9 had, a short time before the sample was taken, been manured 
with leaves and the pruning of the mulberry trees and their 
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ashes, ivhich may partly account for the much higher percentage 
of potash found, and moreover the guarantees that the samples 
are taken in a manner to ensure a proper average specimen are 
not in most cases very strong. 

Some soils have been examined which contained considerable 
quantities of ferrous compounds in a condition in which they 
were easily soluble in diluted hydrochloric acid and in which 
state they are poisonous to plants. One of these, from Karnbara- 
gori in Echigo, was a very sandy clay, containing mica and 
some magnetic oxide, and also a much larger quantity than 
usual of soluble saline coustituents, these amounting to 1.28 
per cent of the dry soil and being chiefly chlorides. Such a 
.soil is unfruitful, but may bo rendered fertile by drainage and 
the appliciitiou of a heavy dres.sing of lime, which, in eonjuuction 
with the free access of air induced by dry cultivation, favours 
the oxidathm of the hurtful ferrous compounds into harmless 
ferric oxide. 

Another soil, containing juuch iron in the lower state of 
oxidatioii ami therefore inariy barren, was from Yaivata-bara- 
mura. Yamagata-gori, niro'^bima Kon. This soil, like nearly 
all others cuitaining ferrous coiiinounds, was very deficient in 
lime, of which it eoiitained only a trace: by treatment with 
lime, coniiuoiioing with a IiCcivy dressing and continuing the 
application in diminishing quantities for some years, and by 
well stirriiur the soil to allow of aeration, such soils may be 
ameliorated and rendered fertile. Even tlic small crops grown 
on these soils are poor in (jualily and appear to be particularly 
subieci to the attacks of insects. 

Altbougu the chemical analysis of soils l)y itself gives only 
in .some well defined cases any very certain knowledge of their 
relative fertility, and by ascribing a greater value to the quantita- 
tive expression of any one of the essential constituents of plant 
food than to any other, one lays himself open to a charge of 
i^scientific reasoning, yet there is no doubt that in ordinary 
soils, possessing all the es.sential elements in a proportion and 
condition iu which they will support ordinary vegetation, the 
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relative agricultural fertility of the soil is determined to the 
greatest extent by the quantity of phosphoric acid present, and 
j_887] jiext in value of the so-called inorganic constituents of plants 
is potash and thirdly lime. Nitrogen in a combined and available 
condition is also a very essential constituent, but the full con- 
sideration of its different combinations and their relative degrees 
of availability is a subject of great complexity: it will be foimd, 
however, in soils of a like nature that the combined nitrogen 
<,ften increases with the phosphoric acid. On thi.s subject of 
the value of phosphoric acid as a measure of the fertility of 
the soil, a few recent researches may be in.stanced, some of 
which also bear on the question of the relative amounts of 
phosphorus in acidic and basic rocks. 

if. Truchot in papers on the soils of Auvergne,-- and on 
the fertility of volcanic eartlns-' gives analyses of different rocks 
in a more oi- less rveathered and friable state and of the soils 
formed from them. The ingredients especially determined were 
phosphoric acid, potash, and lime. In four granite stones of 
the Puy tie Dome the phosphorus pentoxide varied from .015 to 
.048; potash, .16 to .371; and lime, trace to .039. In 23 soils 
from such rocks and which were but of little fertility the 
phosphorus pentoxide varied between .021 and .095 : pulasli, .015 
and .713: lime, trace to .30. In traehytie stones each of these 
ingredients was higher, the mean of tlirt'o ebaraeteristie sp<-eimens 
being lime 2.201 : potash 3.775, and phosphorus pentoxide .131. 
In basaltic and recent lavas the lime and especially the phosphoric 
acid was again higher, the latter in one ease exceeding one per 
cent: the mean of these specimens was C'aO. 812: K.O, 1.427 
and P.O-, .88 per cent. fcH> the soils formed from the A'olcanic 
rocks were much richer in phosphoric acid than the soils from 
the granite, the ar-crage of many samples being .32 per cent; 
they were by no means, however, generally richer in potash, 
hut lime was more abundant. 

“Annales Agronomiques 1875. 1. 53.5-5.51 and Biedermann’s Centrablatt 

1877, 84. * 

“Annales de Chimie et de Physique. [5] XIIT. 264-271 and Biedermann 

1878, 405. 
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The author concludes that the soils of Auvergne and volcanie 
soils generally owe their great fertility principally to their high 
contents in phosphoric acid and that this is a measure of their 
fertility. The granites form very different soils, the trachjdes 
soils naturally fertile but much less so than those derived from 
recent lavas. The nitrogen in these soils was found to increase 
with their fertility but not so regularlj' as the phosphoric acid. 

Ad. Mayer-^ gives analyses of soils from Yriesland and notes 
on their rentable value. In these soils the value is in the 
order of their contents in phosphoric acid. In four sandy soils 
of Frederiksoord referred to in the same paper the phosphoric 
acid seemed to determine the fertility. 

Josef Hanamaiui-^ in Basaltstudien of a rock from Psehan- 
hiifrels near Ohlmncau in Bohemia gives analyses of the original 
rock, the weathered ernst and tlio earth lormod from it. In the 
dry samples the pho.sphoric acid increased from .515 to .594 
per e('nt and the potash from .85 to 1.1G5 per cent, whilst the 
lim decreased from 11.571 to 5.845 per cent. This basalt 
formed, a very fruitful soil. 

Analyses of soils on which sevei'al of the most esteemed 
Rhine and llahi wines are grown by A. Ililger"'’ shoAV that 
the.se soils art' vor\' ]’jeh in phosplioric acid, in ten soils being 
from .212 to .!32(). in the same sorts the potash soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid w.as irmu .216 to 2.601. most of them also contained 
a good deal ij’ calcimn carbonate, from 3.112 to 69.681. In 
some analyses of soils from the Buntcr Sandstone near Spessart 
and 5^ogesen, R. 'Weber (Biederraann’s Centralblatt, 1879, Sept, 
p. 750) found that the plots growing docidnons trees, beech and 
oak, were richer in humus, in pcdasli, in phosphoric acid and 
in S(Jnble silica than those plots on which firs were growing. 
The pho.sphoric acid in the first case varied from 342 to 639 

-‘FiUilin-'.s Lanlwiithhchaftlielic Zeitung 1877, 72C-72S and Biedennann 
1878, 15. 

•- ='=Fu!iIi 7 ig'.s Laiidwirthseliaftliclie Zoitung 1878, 350 and Biedermann’s 
1878, 491. 

“’Biedoriiinnn's Centralblatt fur Agrienlture-clieraie 1879, 647. 
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per million and in the latter from 123 to 199; and moreover 
this ingredient was present in direct ratio to the fertility of 
the soil. 

Whilst laying particular stress' then on the value of 
phosphoric acid as an indication of the fertility of soils and 
placing next in value potash and then lime we must be careful 
not to make the statement too general, remembering always 
[398] that different plants have different requirements and different 
powers of making use of the same compound, that certain other 
elements are absolutely essential and that the mechanical 
condition and physical attributes of the soil, especially its relation 
to heat and moisture and its absorptive pcvrevs, are of the 
highest importance. I regret that I cannot now give any 
complete results of the absorptive power of any Japanese soils 
for ammonia or potash or their salt';, or for heat under varying 
conditions. The absorptive power of the soil in this neighbour- 
hood appears, however, to he high for soil containing so much 
sand. Uy regret is, however, the less, now that the subject of 
the rocks, minerals and soils of Japan, with their chemical and 
physical properties, tvill receive the undivided attention of the 
chemist of the Geological and Agricultural Survey lately 
estahlisiicd under the Knwan-no-kiyoku, ratlier tlum the fragments 
of ti''ri'‘ T have been able to devote to it. 

V anpem’s ''omewhat sh-anea that thc-e Jap.uiose :-oiis (‘(-iitaiii 
SO' Ibtie potash soliilde in iiydr >eldoi-ie a.eiu. timugh many are 
of I .•■.acl'iytic origin, but the folsi ars of .Jap.an seem to lie in 
gr''‘ab‘r jiart not potash (excepting sanidine, wbiich is alumdant), 
and, the micas are .also ehietiy, 1 believe, magnesia iiiicas: the 
potash is ;dsr>, u.p to a certain point, easily washed out of the soil. 

Of e mrsc the potash represented in the analyses is by no 
means the whole in the soil, hut only that which is extracted 
by hydrochloric acid; the remainder only becomes available 
to the plant exceedingly slowly. 

A point of intere.st in connection with these analyses is 
that in every case magnetic oxide of iron ivas found in the 
soil, although in very varying rpiantities even in the same field. 
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It generally exists in distinctly crystalline grains, though some- 
times aggregated together and iveathered on the outside. 
Magnetic iron sand may indeed be seen by nearly every roadside 
in the country, especially after rains and in the hilly districts 
and on many of the sea coasts, thus affording a continual proof 
of the practically non-oxidisable nature of this substance by 
atmospheric agencies, even ivheu assisted by the agents at ivork 
in the soil. 

The Japanese farmer treats his soil as a vehicle in which 
to grow crops, and does not appear to regard it as a bank 
from which to draw continual supplies of crops ; thus he manures 
every crop, and he applies the manure to the • crop and not to [300} 
the land. He does not seek to increase the condition of the 
soil for future crops to any extent: only in the case of the 
liaddy land is the manure applied before sowing the seed or 
putting in the plants, and then* only a short time before in the 
case of green manuring or the application of vegetable refuse. 

Considered from this point of view, the majority of the 
soils of this district and many others are admirably adapted 
from their physical properties and attributes ; but from a chemical 
point of view as a storehouse of available plant food they must 
be considered poor. J. Eein, iu his paper on the climate of 
Japan (see these Transactions, vol. vi, part iii, p. 494), points 
out, what is too frecpientiy forgotten, that warmth and moisture 
are the most important factors in the development of vegetable 
life and far more influential than the character of the soil. 

It is only where a copious annual rainfall is combined with a 
constantly high temperature, as in .south-eastern Asia, the West 
Indies and Brazil, that we find the tropical luxuriance and 
abundance which have been so often extolled. He also points 
out that the Kuroshiwo has a decided influence on the produc- 
tiveness of the land. A rather extensive series of field experiments 
on manures was instituted last year on the Agricultural College 
farm at Komaba, and although it would be rash to make general 
statements from the results of one season only, yet they showed 
the great importance of phosphates, and the practical failure 
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of crops grown without liberal manuring. Some of the more 
interesting of the results of these experiments I may lay before 
the society at a future time, if they would be acceptable. 

From the .subject of soils we come naturally to the far 
more odorous one of manures. The mineral manures used here 
are lime, shell lime, wood ashes, straw ashes, ashes of weeds 
and burnt earth, nitre, salt, marl, and recently the ammoniacal 
liquor of gas works. 

The limestones and limes examined have generally contained 
a considerable quantity of magnesia, which in large quantity 
is imdesirable in an agricultural lime. A source of lime worth 
noting is a large deposit of fossil shells inbedded in sand in 
Gobu-mura-yama near Narita, Chiba ken, and about five n from 
the sea. The shells are chiefly of the Echinoidea, a species of 
scutella. An analysis of an average sample gave: — 

10. — PERCEXTAGE COMPOSITION. 


Water 1 

Sand, insoluble in hydrochloric acid 42 

Ferric oxide and alumina-’ 9 

Calcium carbonate 44 

Ifagne.sium carbonate and alkalies 4 


100 


Common salt is too expensive for an extended use, being made 
alni(;st entirely by the evaporation of sea-water and salt springs. 

The following are analyses of wood ashes and straw ashes 
as used for manure: 

11. Wood ashes bought in Tokiyo. 

12. IVIatsu (Finns) ashes ; from an analysis by Dr. Korsehelt. 

13. Straw ashes. 


^Containing phosphoric acid .09 per cent. 
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11 

12 

13 

Water 

Sand, silica and carbon : insoluble in hodrochloric acid.. 
Soluble in hydrochloric acid : — 

Lime 

Potash 

Phosphoric acid 

Magnesia, soda, carbon dioxide, chlorine, sulphur 
trioxide, etc 

12.15 

20.46 

22.13 

S.2S 

2.88 

34-13 

29.95 

28.72 

3-38 

1.68 

36.27 

II.IS 

77-46 

2.18 

7.00 

-S3 

1.68 


100.00 

j 100.00 

i 100.00 

Potash soluble in water I 

7.22 1 

1 

6.20 


Gypsum might be advcintageously employed in some places 
and some crops, and more extensive supplies should he sought for. 

The specimens of crude nitre examined have contained a 
large percentage of potassium chloride, hut comparatively little 
sodium chloride. The following is an example. 


14 

Water 1.35 |- 392 j 

Insoluble residue 80 

Magnesium sulphate 57 

Sodium sulphate 85 

Sodium chloride 5.19 

Potassium chloride 34.92 

Potassium nitrate 56.52 


100.00 

Of vegetable manure the principal are sea-weed, the residues 
from different manufactures, c.g. rape cake, sesamum cake, cotton 
cake and other oil residues, as from camellia seeds, the residues 
from the mamifacture of slidiju, ante, sake,shdchiu, indigo, etc., the 
husks and bran of grains, especially of rice, dried grass, leaves, 
and trimmings of shrubs and trees, these being often made into 
a compost. Green manuring with growing plants is practised 
to some extent on the paddy lands where some small leguminous 
plants, especially the milk-vetch, Asimgalus lotoides, Eengesd or 
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Genge is grown and turned in towards the end of April when 
in full bloom. The pretty pink and white flower of this plant 
forms at this time a pleasing feature in the landscape of a 
paddy ralley and a rest to the eye, particularly in combination 
with the yellow hlo.ssoms of the rape. Pea plants 'when in 
flower are sometimes used as a manure for the rice fields. 

Analyses of some of the ino.st important of these vegetable 
refuse materials are given 1)elo\v; their value as manure depends 
almost entirely on the nitrogen they contain, hut to a small 
extent on their ash eonstitifeuts. The oil cake.s, aiur Irixu and 
slioiju l-asii are the most valuable. Tlmse manures should not be 
applied in quantity at tlie seed time in an unmixed state, owing 
to their fermenting and also attracting and harlujuring insects, 
which attack the seeds and young plants. 

15. Rape cake. Ahnni l-asu. Residue from expressing the 

oil from the seedrs of .'.birasb. 

16. Sesamum cake. Goma Araxa. Residue from oximessing 
the oil from the seeds of Gaaiiiuiii inJicuhi. 

17. Malt dust. Ai.ir Residue from the manufacture 

of A/nc from rice, millet au.d malt of wheat or barley. 

IS. Spirit residues. Siiodiin Ivsii. Residue from the manu- 
facture of Bhocltiu from SVd.v kam. 



15 

16 

17 

8 

19 

SO 

^Vate^ 

11,15 

7.48 

13.00 

59-65 

71-79 

16.37 

Ash... ... 

6.68 

>>•53 

3-76 

1-99 

-57 

4-96 

Organic matters 

8..17 

S0.99 

83.24 

3«-36 

27.64 

7S.67 


100,00 

100.00 

lOO.CO 

100.00 

100.00 

ICO.OO 

Nitrogen 

5.20 

5.12 

3-94 

1.98 

1-27 

3 * 35 ' 

Water ... 

II.I5 

7.48 

13.00 

59-65 

71-79 

16.37 

Ash 

6.68 

HS 3 

3-76 

1-99 

-57 

4.96 

Oil 

11.48 

17-53 

7.64 




Nitrogenous matter 

32.90 

32.40 

21.58 

12-53 

8.00 

21.45 

Fibre ; 

18.10 

10.00 

10.80 




Digestible carbohydrates 

19.69 

21.06 

43 - 32 





100.00 

lOO.CO 

ICO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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19. Rice beer residues. Sal-e l-asn. Residue from the manu- 
facture of Sal-e. 

20. Soy residues. Shuyti Residue from the manufac- 

ture of .'^hdiiu from beans and wheat. 

21. Rice cleanings. Nid-a. Residue from the polishing of 
rice in wooden mortars. 

22. Ditto. 

23. Ditto. 

24. Barley bran. Fimiina. 



21 

22 

23 

24 

Water 

10.96 

11.05 

9-35 

12.S0 

Ash 

9.11 

9.22 

13-05 

4-79 

Organic Matter 

79 93 

79-73 

77.60 

82.41 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Nitrogen 

2.12 

2.14 

2.25 

1-75 

Water 

10.96 

11.05 

9-35 

12.80 

.\sh 

9.11 

9.22 

> 3-05 

4-79 

Oil 

13-20 

1550 

12.80 

1-33 

Nitrogenous matter 

I 34 t 

> 3-55 

14.1S 

11.09 

Fibre 

7.66 

iS.60 

10.68 

9.58 

Digestible Carbohydrates 

45.66 

42.0S 

39-94 

60.41 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


XuJ:a is used in washing the body as a sul'stilute for soap, j^ 394 ] 
especially by women; and recently part of the oil contained in 
it has been utilised after extraction ijy pi'e.ssure. 

All these substances might be utilised to a greater or less 
extent as feeding materials for cattle, etc., by Vv’hieh means the 
oil which most of them contain in considerable quantity would 
be turned to account, ami the nitrogenous matter and ash 
constituents rendered more immediately available for the plant 
after their passage through the animal. Indeed by such use 
their value would be largely increased, as the animal makes use 
almost entirely of the oxidisable constituents which have no 
value as manures and excretes nearly the whole of the manurial 
4 ^ ' constituents : with the increasing demand for animal flesh in this 
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country, doubtless these substances will be more and more so 
used. Some of them have before had a limited use in feeding^ 
poultry. The lower analyses in the above series give an indication 
of the relative value of these substances as cattle food, the oil 
cakes aijd nuka being of most value. 

Another vegetable refuse material of considerable manurial 
value is that from the manufacture of indigo. A specimen 
from Eehigo contained — 


25 

Water 8.50 

Organic and volatile matter, etc 32.65 

Mineral matter: — 

Silica and insoluble matter 13.21 

Alumina and ferric oxide 8.30 

Lime 16.35 

Magnesia 3.58 

Potash 2.95 

Sodium chloride 95 

Phosphorus pentoxide 5.75 

Carbon dioxide, soda, sulphur trioxide, etc 7.76 


100.00 

Combined nitrogen equal to ammonia 1.70 per cent. 

In the list of animal manures, besides the great staple of 
excrementitious substances, especially that which is continually 
appealing so unpleasantly through our nostrils and causing us 
[395] often to live in a “martyrdom of stench,” there are fish 
and various fish residues, as the cleanings of the preserved fish 
and the residues after extracting oil from various species, bird’s 
dung, sillvAvorm excrements, silkworm chrysalides, hair, shells, 
and recently bones and bone superphosphate have come into use. 

As specimens of the accessory animal manures I give the 
following : — 

26. Fish Manure. Iloshika. 

27. Fish Jlanure. 2\ishin (Herring) from Yezo. 
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28. Bird’s Dung. Chofun. 

29. Hair. 



28 

27 

28 

29 

Water 

O^anic matter 

Sand and insoluble 

Phosphates of calcium, magnesium, ami iron . 

Calcium carbonate 

Alkaline salts 

10.74 

47.62 

3314 

5.60 

1.60 
1.30 

12.74 

70.5s 

5-40 

7.50 

.06 

3-35 

26.00 

50.27 

13.10 

8.71 

1.92 

7-95 

59.88 

32.17 


ic».oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Nitrogen equal to ammonia 

Total phosphoric acid 

Equal to tricalcic phosphate 

Potash 

4-51 

2.81 

6.13 

. 

8.47 

4.85 

10.85 

1.45 

4.16 

3-25 

7.09 

1.09 

1 1.4 


26 is an average specimen of a whole fish manure. The 
quantity of sand is sometimes even higher, amounting to nearly 
two-fifths of the total weight. 

27 is a good specimen of the residue after extracting oil 
by pressure from the herring, Pellona elongata in Yezo; it is 
superior to most specimens; this contained 18.34 per cent of 
oil, and it might when fresh be used in small quantities as an 
adjunct to the food of animals; by its passage through the 
animal economy the phosphates and nitrogenous matter would 
be rendered more soluble and therefore more readily available 
to plants. 

29 is the sweepings of barbers’ shops and largely mixed 
r with dirt and dust. 

I will now give a few analyses and remarks on, in general, 
the more savoury and palatable subject of Japanese foods. 

Rice, Jeome, is principally grown in paddy lands, ta, in the [369] 
same way as in other eastern countries; there are said to be 
more than two hundred and seventy varieties of this, the staple 
grain. There are two principal kinds viz., the ordinary rice, 
uruclii, and the glutinous rice, moclii-gome, specially used for 
making moclii, the new year’s cakes. Each of these has three 
1** special varieties, viz., early, uase, medium season, naJeate, and 
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late, oiiite. Rice is also cultivated to a less extent on the dry 
lands, hatake, and is then known as okabo. This latter may he 
used for making sake, for which purpose the moclii-gomc is not 
found to be suitable. 

The total area of paddy land in Japan is estimated at a 
little over two and a half million clio'^ and the average yield of 
clean rice would appear to be about fifteen koku-^ per did, that 
is about thirty bushels per acre. 

Although after boiling there is a great difference to be 
perceived between iinidti and modti-gomi’. yet in their x^roximate 
chemical composition there is scarcely any difference. The 
iiiochi-goine seems to contain a little more fat and generally more 
ash and less nitrogenous matter tha;) tlie nnidii, but these 
differences are very slight, as will be seen by the sub.ioined 
analyses and also by those communicaletl to the society by Dwars 
(Trans, vol. vi., x^- 63) and by Atkinson (Trans, voh vii., p. 321.) 
This latter is, I believe, now investigating the difference between 
these two kinds of rice; it is x>Pobable that the difference will 
be found to reside in the nature of the albuminoids. 

30. Common rice, unuhi. average of several specimens. 

31. (Thitiuous rice, modii-gonie, average of two specimens. 



30 

31 

Water 

12.8 

13.0 

Ash 

1.2 

1.4 

Fat 

2.0 

3.0 

Albuminoids 

C.l 

5.1 

Fibre 

4.0 

4.5 

Starch, etc 

73.9 

73.0 


100.0 

100.0 


• The perceutancs of fat (ether extract) and of ash are higher 
than in the rice of other countries, as far as these have been 
analysed. In all these analyses the nitrogenous matters or 

cha=2.4507 acres. 

■“A koku=4.9629 bushels. 
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albiuninoids have been calculated by multiplying the total 
nitrogen obtained by a soda lime combustion, by 6.33. No attempt 
has been made to separate the different kinds of nitrogenous 
bodies. 

The percentage of available ash constituents in rice is much 
less than that in wheat and other cereals, the pure ash not 
being more than one-half of that of the latter and in many 
eases much less. The percentage composition of the ash is 
much the same in each case, save that that of rice seems to 
contain rather more phosphoric acid and rathey less potash 
than that of wheat, etc. It seems not improbable that the 
average diet of an ordinary native, living principally on rice, 
is rather deficient in some of the ash coustitnents and especially 
in lime, which will not in most cases be supplied by the drinking 
water. 

jlr. C. J. jianning, of the T5hiyo Fu Hospital, tells me that 
he has found that fractures and injuries to bones among the 
Japanese usually heal with extreme slowness, and often very 
imperfectly. This may be connected with the cojnpositiou of 
their food ; but before answering this and similar questions much 
work remains to bo done in the examination of different foods, 
and a more intimate knowledge of the usual dietaries is required. 

Different kinds of millet gave on analysis the following 
results : — 

32. Atva, the variety Shiro-awo; Setaria italica, (Kunth.) 

33. Kibi, the variety Panirinn iniljnri uni, L. 

31. Jlujc : Fanicum frumentacntiii. (Roxb.k 



32 

33 

34 

Water 

... 13.05 

14.70 

13.00 

Ash 

. . . 3.05 

4.55 

4.35 

Pat 

. . . 3.03 

2.95 

3.03 

Albuminoids 

... 13.04 

10.89 

11.78 

Fibre 

... 10.41 

5.96 

14.75 

Soluble Carbohydrates .... 

... 57.42 

60.95 

53.09 

The ash and fibre in these 

is .somewhat 

high, 

owing to the 
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husk not having been perfectly removed; they were analysed 
in the condition in which they are sold for use. 

Varieties of awa are known as Shiro-awa, Kuro-awa and 
Modii-awa; of hibi there are Shiro-kiM, Urukihi and Mochi-Mbi. 

Soy bean, sometimes called Japan pea, Glycine hispida 
(Moeneh) also known as Soja hispida: of this many varieties 
of different colour and size, etc., are met with, hut as far as 
is known they differ but little in composition. They are known 
collectively as Daidzu or 0-mame; a common white round variety 
is known as Miso-niame and Sliiro-mamc j other names of varieties 
are Awo-mame, Kuro-mamc, Ki-mame, Ichiya-mame, Knral-al-e-mame 
and Korinza. 

This bean approaches more nearly in its proximate chemical 
composition to animal food than any other vegetable known. 

It contains about one-fifth of its weight of fat and nearly two-fifths 

of nitrogenous matter. It is extensively cultivated in the north 

of China and also grows in the Himalayas. In China it is ; : 

compressed for the sake of its oil, and the residual cake is used 

for food and also extensively as a manure. In Japan it is used 

in the preparation of Shoyti, Tofu, Miso and also of Yuba, and 

in these various forms enters to a considerable extent into 

the food of the nation, to which it is a most valuable contribution, 

supplying as it does the alimentaiy principles — albuminoids and 

fat — in which the staple food, I’ice, is deficient: it also contains 

a much larger percentage of the necessary mineral matters than 

does rice. Of late years this bean has been grown experimentally 

in different parts of Germany, with success. The haulm and ^ 

leaves furnish a valuable fodder, and a variety is cultivated 

specially for that purpose and known as Kari-mame. 

The composition of a sample of the wTfite round variety 
known as Miso-inainc was found to be — 


Water 
Ash . . 
Pat . 


35 

11.32 

3.86 

20.89 
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Albiiminoids 37.75 

Fibre 2.00 

Starch etc., 24.08 


100.00 


The composition of Indian, Chinese and German specimens [399] 
has been found to differ but little from the above; in them the 
fat varied from 15.8 to 21 per cent and the albuminoids from 
30.6 to 39 per cent. 

Some of the products from these beans have been examined 
with the following results : — 




36 

37 

38 

39 



Shiro-miso 
from Osalia. 

Aka-miso 
from Osaka. 

Tofu. 

Kori To-fu. 

Water 

Ash t 

Sugar 

Nitrogenous matter 

Fibre 

Soluble carbohydrates 



5073 

6.58 

17-54 

564 

12.93 

6.58 

50.40 

12.50 

.61 

10.08 

8.25 

18.16 

89.29 
.48 
Fat 3.32 
4.87 

2.04 

18.75 

1.60 

28.80 

48.80 

2.05 



100.00 

lOOO.CO 

100.00 

100.00 

t Common salt 

Dry matter soluble in nater 

. ... 

.. . 

5.40 
35. 88 

1 1. 00 

3471 


^liso is made by mixing the boiled beans with Koji (rice 
ferment used in sake brewing) in various proportions, and with 
more or less salt, and keeping the mixture in tubs in a cool place 
for about a month. 

It will be noticed that one variety contains much sugar, 
derived from the Koji, and little .salt, and the other much salt 
and little sugar. 

Tofu is made by poimding the soy beans after soaking in 
water, then straining through a sieve, and boiling in water. The 
solution is filtered through cotton cloth and the residue pressed; 
the strained liquor, containing vegetable casein oi legumin, is 
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precipitated by brine, Nigarij formed by the deliquescence of 
common salt. The precipitate pressed and cut into cakes is tofu. 

Kori-dofu is prepared from the above by freezing it and 
afterwards exposing to the sun, when, in the process of thawing, 
the greater quantity of the water is removed, leaving a horny 
spongy residue. 

HU example of slidiju or soy ivas found to have a specific 
gravity of 1.199 and to contain per litre — 


[400] 40 

Total solid residue 359.8S gnns. 

Ash 195.16 “ 

yugar 31.03 “ 

Nitrogenous matters 41.00 “ 

Free acid, expressed as acetic acid 6.20 “ 


The ash is chiefiy common salt, but contains a quantity of 
phosphates derived from the mineral matter of the beans and 
kept in solution by the acetic acid formed. 

Shdiiu is made from the soy bean, together with wheat, salt 
and water. The proportion of the materials varies considerably, 
as does the quality and price of the shoyii resulting. Usually, 
however, equal parts of wheat and beans are used. A small part 
of the wheat is mixed with l-oji and allowed to ferment. The 
remainder is roasted and the beans are boiled. The beans and 
)‘emai!Kler of the wheat are mixed together with the fermenting 
wheat anti placed in .shallow wooden boxes and kept for some 
days at a fixed temperature, in a warm cliamber with thick 
walls, until the whole mass is covered vrith fungus. During this 
process, part of the starch of the wheat is converted into dextrin 
and sugar, and lactic acid anti acetic acid are formed. The 
fermenting mass is then mixed with salt lye, the proportion 
used being about 4 lo-^ of salt to 1.2 l-olcu of water to extract 
1 liol’u of the fermented product. The mashings are removed to 
large vats and there kept for many months, usually twenty, and 
frequently for 3 or 5 years. The better qualities of slioyu are 
kept the longer times. It is found that the best soy is produced 
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by mixing that kept for five years with that kept for three years. 
After it has been kept a sufQciently long time, it is strained 
through thick cotton bags and the residue pressed. Before 
filtering, honey is sometimes added in the proportion of 10 lin 
to 1 Jtol'u of moroml or crude soy, in order to give it a sweet 
taste. Occasionally a sweet sal-c. aiiia-sal-c. prepared bj' taking, 
1 Ivl-u of I'oji to 7 to of water and 1 to of steamed rice, mixing 
them together and steaming for two hours, is added instead of 
honey. The residue obtained on pressing iitoronii is usu.ally again 
mixed with salt and wmter, and pressed; this yields an inferior 
shoyu. Sometimes water is added to this second residue and it 
is again pressed. The residue first obtained is sometimes used 
as food and the last residue as manure. 

The Sltut/u after straining is allow to settle for two days 
in large tanks, then drawn off and filtered; before sale it is 
heated to incipient ebullition, otherwise it quickly goes bad. 

The quantity of nitrogenous matter in solution in 
appears to increase with the length of time elapsing before 
filtering the uioi-ouii. 

Another common bean is the Adzul'i or AkvJzu. PhaH’oJus 
radlatiis, of which there are several varieties, especially, besides 
the ordinary kind, a large variety Dai-na-gon adzuli, and a white 
kind, Sitiro-aJ-.ul-i. The latter pow-dered, under the name of 
Arai-H'o is used for washing, and its use was more common 
formerly when soap w.ns not so abundant as now. 

ilean of three analyses of ndzuki : — 


Water 

L.IRGE VARIETY 

41 

14..5G 

SUALI, VARIETY. 

42 

13.20 

Ash 

2.8S 

2.86 

Fat 

.61 

.62 

Albuminoids 

18.17 

18.66 

Fibre 

8.80 

9.30 

Starch, soluble cellulose, etc. 

54.98 

55.36 


100.00 

100.00 


[ 401 } 
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From this bean are prepared the sweetmeats known as An 
and Ydlvn; the former made of adzuki and sugar and the latter 
of decorticated adzuki and sugar. 

Some varieties of P. mdiatus are cultivated, and, among 
leguminous plants, several species of DoUcJios, common peas and 
beans, overlook peas and ground nuts, as will be seen in a list 
of plants used for food or producing food in this country, now 
in course of preparation for this society. 

Of the giant radish of this country, the dai-kon, whose powerful 
odour usually meets us from a Japanese repast, two analyses have 
been made. It will be seen that in composition they closely 
i-esemble the giant turnips of western countries, and contain 
little more than five per cent of solid matter. 

43. Dai-kon, 2tl> feet long and weighing more than 3^/^ 
kilograms. 

44. Dai-kon weighing about 2tk kilograms. 



43 

44 

W ater 

94.97 

94.45 

Ash 

61 

.58 

Nitrogenous matter 

57 

.64 

Fibre 

60 

.60 

Pectose, etc 

1 3.25 

2.10 

Sugar 

1.63 


100.00 

100.00 


Names of varieties of dai-kon are San-gatsu dai-kon, Katsu 
dai-kon, Ku-nichi dai-kon, Iloscne dai-kon and Miyasliige dai-kon, 
the last coming from the province of Owari. 

Some of the principal sea-weeds used as food have been 
analysed. 

Nori and dsatasa nori are the names specially given to 
Porphyra vulgaris (Agardh) which is very closely allied to and 
perhaps only a variety of P. lanciniata (Agardh.) the alga v,'hich 
supplies the principal part of that sold in England imder the 
name of laver, in Ireland as sloke and in Scotland as .slaak. This s 
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ts, as is ■well known, ceiltivated in the shallow water of Tokiyo 
Ba}' no branches of oak, Quercus sen-atus, and other trees, the 
crop being gathered in the winter months; in the summer it 
becomes too tough for use. The water at Asakusa has for nearly 
three centuries been too fresh for its cultivation in the river 
there, but the name is still retained. 

45. Asal'um nori, Porphijra vulgaris (Agardh.) Best kind 
from Omori, near Tokiyo. 100 grams cost 36 sen. 

46. Asal-iisa uori, Porpliyra vulgaris (Agardh.) Medium 

quality from Omori, near Tokiyo. 100 grams cost 29 sen. 

47. \f-(il‘asa nori, Porplujia vulgaris. (Agardh.) Common 

variety from Omori, near Tokijm. 100 grams cost 3 sen. 

48. Xo.i. Purple colour, Porplnjra, vulgarU. (Agardh.) From- 
ITwa-gori, lyo. Yehime ken. 100 grams cost 27 sen. 

49. Ya/i, Purple colour, Porpligru vuigaiis. (Agardh.) From 
Shikiclii-gori, Eiishu, Shidzuoka ken. 100 grams cost 18 sen. 

50. Xori. Green laver, probably Phgcoseris australis (Kutzing) 
From Ise. 100 grams cost 5 sen. 

PERCENT.A.GE COMPOSITION. 



45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

Water 

14.40 

12.60 

19.40 

12.98 

12.91 

15.61 

Ash 

9-45 

6.S0 

11.90 

8.68 

8.64 

* 6-73 

Fibre 

5-50 

5-66 

7.46 

9-83 

9.98 

8.71 

Nitrogenous substances 

26.14 

18.11 

4.48 

17.41 

19.88 

6.32 

Non-nitrogenous do 

44-5 ‘ 

56.83 

57-71 

51.10 

48.59 

52.63 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

Containing nitrogen 

The Ash contains — 

4«3 

2.86 

.66 

2-75 

3-14 

1-33 

Silica .. ., 

1.40 

.60 

7.80 

6.40 

6.65 

1.96 

Phosphoric acid 

14.07 

* 3-77 

6.05 

13-27 

14.16 

7.25 

Potash 

3450 

31-50 

n.i5 

35-19 

33-83 

32.27 


The green laver is inferior to the purple. 

It will be noticed that the price is very nearly in the same 
order as the quantity of nitrogen, which decreases with the 
age of the plant. 
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Another common sea-weed, Kobu, is Laminaria eaccliarina 
(Lamouroux) or sweet tangle, or a closelj^ allied species, L. 
japonica (Aresch.). This is closely allied to the common tangle 
L. digitata (Lamonr), known also in different parts of the United 
Kingdom as sea girdles, red-ware and seawand. Tangle is the 
species which supplies the largest amount of kelp The stem 
is used for knive handles and the plant often as a hygrometer 
in England. Both L. saccliarina and L. digitata contain a peculiar 
kind of sugar apparently identical with that occurring in manna 
and in some other plants, and called mannite. Sweet tangle 
contains 12 to 15 per cent of this sugar. 

51. Kobu. From Tezo. 

52. Kobu. From Toshiki-gori, Wakasa. Shiga ken. 

PESCEXTAGE COMPO.SITIOX. 


51 52 

Water 26.80 24.82 

Ash 22.50 18.53 

Fibre 9.33 4.97 

Nitrogenous substances 7.79 6.02 

Non-nitrogenous substances 33 58 45.66 


100.00 100.00 

Containing nitrogen I.03 95 

The Ash contains — 

Silica 3.94 trace. 

Phosphoric acid 4.43 2.96 

Potash 27.00 31.77 


Kobu is also used as an emblem of a present. 

.iCnother species is ^Valcamc, Alaria pAnnatifida (ITarvey) ; its 
British congener .4. escidcnta (Greville) is known in various parts 
of Scotland as bladder-locks or badderlocks (Balders-locks), 
Henwaro, Honey ware and JIurlins. It is used as food on the 
coast of Scotland and Ireland and in Denmark and Iceland, and 
is one of the best of the escident Algau Aramc or Kol-usai is 
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perhaps Capea elongaiaj Atoo-nori or Ohashi-nori is EnteromorpJia 
compressa (Grev.), a species gromng in fresh and salt water 
especially on tidal rocks. 

Hijiki, a species of Cystoseira (?) is found on all the coasts; 
that from Ise is most valued. Besides these many other species 
are used to a less extent, and Tokoroten-gusa, sometimes called 
Agar Agar, Grlldium corneum (Lam.), is largely employed in the 
manufacture of Kantcn or Tokoroten, vegetable isinglass. 

53. Wakame, 100 grams cost 6.5 sen. 

54. Araine, from Shinano. 100 grams cost 1.2 sen. 

55. Awo-noii. from 0-hashi, Toknm. 100 grams cost 7,5 sen. 

56. Hijiki, from Iwachi-mura, Kamogori, Id^u. 100 grams; 
cost 2.5 sen. 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION. 



53 

54 

55 

56 

Water 

iS.ii 

13-17 

13.60 

16.40 

Ash 

33-82 

24.74 

10.42 

16.20 

Fibre 

2.16 

7.40 

10.58 

17.06 

Nitrogenous substances 

8.29 

8.99 

12.41 

8.42 

Non*nitrogenous substances 

40.62 

45.09 

52.99 

41.92 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Containing nitrogen 

1.32 

1.42 

193 

1-33 

The Ash contains — 





Silica 

trace 

6.97 

2.20 

I.9I 

Phosphoric acid 

2.61 

11.22 

2-37 

2.20 

Potash 

21.00 

27.98 


32-55 


The cultivation of sea-weed is carried on e.xtensively in 
some places, and it is said that a great number of varieties 
arise from the different trees which are used as the feeding 
ground of the plants, which include different varieties of oak, 
other deciduous trees and bamboos. An account from an 
observ'er of the cultivation would be very interesting. 

The so-called Irish Moss or Carrageen, Chondrus crispus, 
(Lyngbj^e.) is perhaps the most extensively used for dietetic 
purposes of the sea-weeds in Europe at the present time; a 
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closely allied species, Cliondrus punctatiis (Suriugari occurs in 
the Japan Sea. 

There is some confusion in the hooks aboiit the names and 
species of the two principal sea-weeds. Thunberg and Kicmpfer 
give to Kornhu the name Fuciis sacclicu inus, Fucus being at that 
time the generic appellation of nearly all Alga-. Thunberg 
mentions that it is sometimes called Komb or Kohu or even Kosi. 
In Golownin’s narrative of his captivity in Japan (1811-1813) 
he mentions the gathering of sea-weed of a kind called by the 
Russians sea-cabbage and bj^ the Japanese Kainboii. This is now 
called in Yezo Kombu, which name is on this island generally 
pronounced Kobu. The English translator of Golownin refers 
this sea-weed to the kind known as dhulish or dulse in the 
North of Scotland and Ireland and v%-hen boiled as s'^ol-c. sloaTc 
or slanb', but this latter is Porpliyra lanclniata, nearly allied to 
the Japanese Sori. In .some books Fw'iis saccbarbins aiid Laminaria 
saccbarina are spoken of as different substances, bat the former is 
merely the old name. -A.n allied species L. poiaforuin is used by 
/ the natives of Australia and in New Zealand and Van Diemen’s 
as food and for making instruments, and still another species is 
used on the W. coast of South America. The dulse of the Scotch, 
and the dylisk, dillish, dullisgor. duileisg (leaf of the water) of 
the Highlands is Ehodyinenia paimuta (Grev.) which also contains 
mannite and is sudorific. It is largely used in some of the 
maritime countries of Europe from Iceland to Greece. In 
[ 364 ] Kamsehatka a spirituous liquor is made from it. Cattle are 
very fond of it. Before tobacco was so easily obtained the 
Highlanders and Irish were in the habit of chewing it. It is 
parasitical on Fuci and Laminaria'. The tlulse of the South West 
of England is another species, Jrido’a rdidis. (Bory). 

Closely allied to R. pad main is a Japanese .alga R. te.vtorii 
(Suringar.) Plocaria Candida is the Agar Agar of the Halays and 
imported to England as Ceylon moss, and from this species the 
edible bird’s nests so esteemed in China are prineipallv con- 
structed. Gelideum corneum (Lamour.'i is often sold as A"ar 
-4gar, it is the alguc de java known in China as Niu-mau or ox-hair 
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vegetable. It.s gelatiniiig principle has been called gelose. 
(iicujlaria lichenoides is also knoAvn as Agar Agar. 

Funori. GJoeopeltis intricata, (Snringarl is largely used for 
making size, which has numerous applications, and Tsunonmta, 
Gymnogongrits pinnidalus (Harvey) or G. japonicus (Sur.'i is used 
for the same purpose. 

A fev/ alcoholic liquids have been examined with the 
following results : — 

57 . l>alce. Nihon hanazakari from Setshiu. 

58 . Hanazakari from .Uyosaki in Sei-slnl. 

59 . »SVdv>, Iro-musume from Nishi-no-miya in Setsliifi. 

60 . Ilirin. 

61 . Ho-mei-shri. 




57 

58 

59 

eo 

61 

Specific gravity 


•989 

.9881 

.9904 

1.128 

1.1204 

Alcohol by weight, per cent 


13-77 

>3-85 

14.50 

12.77 

15 50 

Total solid residue, grams per 

litre . 

26.048 

23.310 

25.032 

429-5 

392.80 

Ash 

ditto 

•549 

•SI 

•44S 

400. 

360. 

Sugar 

ditto 

5-35 

4-10 

5 -.30 

-97 

.152 

Free, acid, as .acetic acid ... 

ditto 

2.025 

2.645 , 

2.50 

trace 

.81 


The two latter, which are sweet liqueurs, are made from 
l.-ojij rice and sHiochiu, the sugar being derived by fermentation 
from the starch of the rice. 

SJiochiu is prepared by the distillation of said' residues with 
steam. According to the rate of distillation and condensation 
employed, which can be easily varied, the alcohol varies in 
strength. It is divided into seven classes from Is-slio-dori to 
shiclii-slio-clori, the former being the strongest. 

62 . Shocli ill, — Is-sho-dori. 

63 . SJiocJi ill , — San-sho-dori. 

64 . SJtocJi ill, — Go-sho-dori. 

65 Airniiiori , — Alcohol from Okinawa-ken (Riu-Kiu), 
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62 

63 

64 

65 

Specific gravity 



.9065 

.941 

.964 

• 936 r 

Alcohol of volume 



62.7 

46.4 

31.6 

49.6 

Alcohol of weight 




54-9 

39-0 

24.0 

41.6 

Total solid residue, per 

mille 





.42 

Ash 

ditto 





.04 

Free acid, as acetic acid 

ditto 




trace 

•25 


The strongest, No. 62, is equal in strength of spirit to 10.7 
over proof by the English excise standard. 

Numerous experiments were made last summer with salicylic 
acid as an antiseptic agent for sake, and it was found that used 
in the ratio of 1 : 10,000 it preserved sake in imperfectly closed 
A^essels for about a month, and when used in the ratio of 1: 
5,000 it preserved the sake through the whole of the summer 
in perfect condition even under very trying circumstances. 

Waters from different places have been partially analysed, 
for various purposes, and the following results are perhaps worth 
noting, as showing the great softness of some spring and river 
waters and the large amount of silica they contain in solution 
relatively to the total solid residue. Some of the analyses also 
indicate the large amount of contamination taking place in wells 
in the towns. 

66. Water from a well on the Tokko Farm, Shimosa. 

67. Water from a well on the Komaba Farm, T6kiy5. 

68. Water from a well on the Komaba Farm, Tokiyo. 

69. Water from Fukushima ken. 

70. Water from a well in Bancho, Tokiyo, No. 9, San 

ban cho. 

72. Water from a ivell in Bancho, T5kiyo, No. 9, San 

ban cho. 

71. Water from a well in Bancho, Tokiyo, No. 8, San 

ban cho. 

73. l\ater from a spring in Naka-no-take about 4 ri from 
Tomioka, Gumma ken. 

74. Water from the stream from 73, on entering Tomioka. 

75. Water from a well of a house in Tomioka. 
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76. Water from the Kita gawa, a few clio from Tomioya. 

77. Water from a spring at Yuki. 

78. Water from a stream at Yuki, supplying the Tamagawa. 

79. Water from a spring at Shirako, Musashi. 


Parts per ioo,ooo 


'Total solid residue 

Loss on iqrition 

Sodium chloride 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

7.07 

.29 

143 

4-70 

.40 

I 15 

4-74 

.40 

■63 

3.60 

trace 

17.00 

l.IO 

4.09 

39.87 

1.30 

10.23 

40.36 

1.80 

II. 10 

Parts per 100,000 

Total solid residue 

Loss on ignition 

Silica 

Sodium chloride 

73 1 74 

1. ' 

75 

76 

i 77 

1 

78 

79 

8.75 

1.25 

2.05 

•75 

1 lO.O 
1.6 
3-8 
9.2 

27.7 

4.0 

2.2 

86.3 

9-25 

1-3 

2.1 

•75 

i 4-2 
.8 
.6 
•4 

6.8 

I.O 

1.2 

-3 

5-7 

1.0S 

1-5 

1.36 


The Tcraioka waters and some others have a faint but very 
distinct alkaline reaction, which has sometimes been found to 
amount to as much as the equivalent of three parts of sodium 
carbonate per 100,000, though usually it is much less. Wessrs. 
Oabba and Textor of Milan have, from a series of experiments 
.and observation on the water and silk of Italian filatures, espe- 
cially in Lombardy, come to the conclusion that soft water is, 
speaking generally, not an advantage in silk vvinding, as it 
I amoves to much of the “gain’’ or “varnish’’ of the raw silk. 
This question seems worthj' the attention of those practically 
engaged in the silk industry of this country, considering the 
softness and in some cases the alkalinity of the spring waters. 

It may be of interest to some of the members of this society 
to mention that there are near here establishments for the 
hatching and rearing of fish under the charge of Mr. Akekiyo 
Sekisawa, diief of the Aquatic Production’s Section, and principal 
of the Agricultural College at Komaba. One of these is at 
Shirako, Musashi, Saitama ken, on the Kawagoye-kaido, about 
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five ri from Tokiyo, and another at Yuki, Musashi, about 16 ri 
fj'om TokiyG and one and a half beyond Ome, and situated on 
the S. bank of the Tamagawa. In the.se establishments the two 
[409] kinds of Japanese salmon Sahno Pernji (Brevoort), Slial-e or salcc, 
and 8ahno oricntalis (Pallas), Masu are principally reared: each 
station has a capacity equal to raising about 30,000 fish. The 
great difficulty is in the temperature of the water v/hich, espe- 
cially at Shirako, rises to too high a point; the supply also is 
limited. Besides these there are other establishments for fish 
culture lately established viz., one in Shiga ken, one at Mishima 
in Shidzuoka, two in Nagano and one at Kanazawa in Ishikawa 
ken. The largest is that in Shiga ken, about 2 ri from Maibara 
on Lake Biwa, where there is an abundant supply of water and 
the Lake tiH'Ut are hatched, the eggs being brouglit from Lake 
Biwa. 

Owing to tlie difficulty of obtaining a supply of meat for 
feeding the young fish, various experiments with other substances 
as food hare been made. As a result a mixture of silk worm 
chrysalis and wheat flour, in equal parts, has been found to 
answer well. The chrysalides are ground, mixed with the flour, 
boiled for a quarter of an hour, and, after cooling, the mixture 
passed though a fine Avirc sieve. The proximate composition of 
file ' chrysalides and of the mi.'Cturc before preparation were 
found to he as folloAvs : 

80. Ciirysalides of tlie coniition silk rvorra. J’-iinhijx mori. 

81. Chrysalides of the monntain silk Avorm. Boinltjx Yiinri- 

82 IMixt’U’o of flf.ur and pupae. 



80 

81 

82 

Water 

10.1)9 

9.24 

12.23 

Ash 

3.24 

2.-34 

3.30 

Oil 

14.83 

23..57 

7.16 

Nitrogeuous matter 

47.28 

49.7.7 

25.25 

The ash cnntainir.g — 




Silica 

2.12 



Lin.-' 

4.19 

1.29 
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Phosphoric acid 38.50 34.30 

Potash 17.87 17.88 

The extremely oily nature of these is noticeable, especially 
of the Y'Jina-mrd chrysalis. I believe that oil is la some places 
extracted from these chi’ysalides. 

Another siib.stance used for the food of fish and also to 
soi.ae extent for human food is the snail Paludina mallcaia, and 
other species of this genus, Taniski, common in the paddy-fields 
in the spring. An analysis of this, freed from its shell and 
operculum, in the state in which it is used for human food, 
grave the follotving results ; — 


Water 79.6 [4^0] 

Ash 4.7 

Oil and waxy matter 8.1 

Xitrogennus suisstances 2.0 

The ash contained — 

Lime 49.62 

Magnesia 3.25 

Pota.sh 2.96 

Soda 3.63 

Pliosphoiie acid 5.76 


The dried sidistanee itself contained caleiam carbonate 
forming a ec-veriug to the eggs and young in the bodies of the 
mature .snails. 

To Mr. Sehi.sawa I am indebted for the fnllowing very 
interesting information coneerniog a spawning place of S'a/mo 
on tlie north coast. This place is in the Miomotc-gawa, 
’vluch rises in IMiomote yama in the north-east o. the province 
of Echigo, and flows westward through Iwafune-goi i and Mirough 
ihe town of Murakami to the sea, the total length being about 
10 ‘i. In this river sai'c (salmon) are most abundant, though 
(sea trout) and other fish are found; it supplies Echigo 
and the neighbouring provinces, and next to the Hokkaido affords 
the largest supply in the empire. Murakami was formerly the 
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castle-town of the Daimio Naito to whom the fishery belonged; 
it is noAV in the hands of a company formed of the retainers of 
the ex-daimio, and some idea of its importance may be formed 
from the fact that, after paying a government tax of five thousand 
yen and working expenses, including the repair oE riAer banks, 
etc., the net profits are sufficient to support 750 families. Close 
to Murakami the river divides itself into three courses, one of 
which affords a natural spawning place and is hence called Tane- 
gawa. This Tanegawa is about 1,200 yards long by 50 broad, 
and at spawning time the fish come up to it in immense shoals, 
nearly all the salmon entering the river coming to this place 
rather than to the other courses. A fence is put across the upper 
part of the branch and another, with an opening, at the lower 
part. When a good supply of fish are thus inclosed the opening 
in the loAver fence is closed and the fish left for about a week 
till they have deposited their eggs, ivhen they are taken out ivith 
[411] Another lot is then let in and confined for some days and 

this is repeated several times during October and November. At 
the beginning of May the young fish go down the river to the sea. 
This plan is said to have been originated by oue Aodo about 
200 years ago, and to have been followed exactly ever since. 
During the time of spawning and also when the fish are going 
down the river, very strict watch is kept day and night, so that 
they be not disturbed by poachers or otherwise. 

For much valuable assistance in the analytical work of this 
paper, I am indebted to my assistants, iMe.ssrs, iM. ileyazato, J. 
Watanabe, M. Takeo and R. Fukuda, and also to them and other 
Japanese friends for information relating to the names of foods. 


Since the above has been in type the folloeving analyses of 
Yezo soils and manures have been published in the Third Annual 
Report of the Sapporo Agricultural College. 

Analyses of four soils by Mr. Miyasaki. 

1. Fine sandy loam from a small level tract at the head 
waters of the Ashibets (rivmr) about 2,200 feet above sea level. 
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2. From Nemiiro. 

3. Fine alhivium from a level tract at the mouth of the 
Poronai river, in the Ikushibets valley. 

4. Alluvium of the same formation as the preceding, from 
Urashinai on the Ishkari river. 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THE SOIL DRIED AT iii=C. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

Organic matter, etc 

Insoluble silicates 

Ferric oxide 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

Sulphur trioxide 

Chlorine 

Soluble in hydroclo- 
ric acid. 

12.968 

* 73-390 

6.377 

3-342 

.080 

.227 

.181 

.293 

traces 

.050 

22.10S 

68.298 

3-436 

2.624 

.615 

2.351 

.008 

.138 

traces 

.005 

10.606 

77.888 

4.601 

4.538 

.890 

-777 

-135 

.238 

.017 

.003 

8.461 

78.876 

6.796 

3-710 

-354 

.809 

.899 

.085 

.006 

.006 



99.908 

99.580 

99.693 

100.02 

Water in air dried soil 


25-333 

22.403 

99.693 

32.206 



*? 76.390 





These soils show a great family resemblance to the others [412] 
before mentioned; the amount of lime is small and in most 
cases exceeded by that of magnesia; the potash, except in one 
instance, is very low ; and phosphoric acid is mentioned as present 
ni appreciable traces in one instance only. Without doubt a 
more careful examination for this latter ingredient would reveal 
its lu-eseuec in distinctly estimate quantities, but we must accept 
the statement as evidence that its amount is small. The moisture 
retained be' the air dried soil is considerable in quantity, as is 
the case with the alluvial soils of this island. 

In the same report a soil of the Sapporo farm is stated to 
contain, in the dry state, about 12 per cent of organic matter, 
about .3 per cent of potash and very little lime. 

Analyses, by K. Ono, of two specimens of Hokkaido fish 


manure. 
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5. Tib; refuse after extraction of oil from herrings, nishin, 
made at Otaru and very coarse. 

6. The refuse from small fish, ehiefij^ sardines, iirashi, made 


at Mombets on the East coast. 

5 6 

Water 12.2S 12.17 

Total Nitrogen 9.13 10.10 

Equal to Ammonia 11.08 12.26 

Total phosphorus i)entoxide 3.07 3.37 

Equal to tricaleic phosphate 6.70 7.38 

E. K. 


Imperial College of Agriculture. 
Komaba, Tokiyo. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor Atkinson said lie wished to expn.-s.s lii-s iudebtedMe'S to the 
author of the paper for the vaUiahle aasii^lanco wliich the rcenrd in cli.; paper 
of so many analy-.o-i would he to him in th.e work he wa-; at present carrying 
out. He wi.shed to point out, liowtver. that Profes.-or Kineh appeared to 
hare adopted a meaning of the ternr ‘•fertile'’ winch was not sanctioned by 
£4133 dictionaries. Webstcr'.s definition i^, that a ^oil is -fertile” which produces 
abundantly, — not that it yields pioilucts which can only be obtained bv tire 
system of ‘‘high farming’’ norv in use. The term fertile is relative, and 
thus it would be quite proper to call a laud fertile winch produces a luxuriant 
crop of Mild lloMe;s compar.I ivith other .soils which do not do . lieauso 
the probaliility is that, if it were sown with seed, it would bear almmlantlv. 
Too little imporlanee seemed, to the speaker, to b.e given to tlie rondition 
of growtli otiier than the natnie of the solnblo constituents of tlio -oil. Such 
substances. doubtIe;~. fulfilled tiie purposes of food to tlie plant. Iml just as 
animals, tliough fed on the same diet, would turn out diil'crently, so it was 
reasonable to suppose that there might be ‘•lean kinc” among agiicultural 
products. Tire observations made at Mr. Lawes’ farm at EotbamslcaJ, durin" 
the last thirty-si.x years, and communicated bx’ Dr. Gilbert to tlie British 
Association at its last meeting, shewed how little is really vet known even 
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about tlie abiorption of snaterial from the soil, for it had been noticed that, 
iilthoufTh cereals contain comparatively little ii;tro,>eii and nmeii phosphoric 
acid, yet application of nitrogenous manures to sucli crops rvas attended 
with very beneficial results, and that, although bean crops (Icguminosae) 
<onTaii; a very large amount of nitrogen, the maiiiires best suited to them 
were not nitrogenous, but potash manures. The speaker then referred to 
the influen'-e of other conditions affecting the growth of plants, such as 
light and heat, stated and that, from observations made by Schilbeler of 
Christiania, the almost unbroken sunlight of the short Scandinavian summer 
appeared to liave the effect of intensifying both the colour and the aroma 
or flavour of fruits and veg.dahles, wliilst the proportion of sugar formed 
was smaller. It appears tl>at tlie increase of aroma and colour was the 
effect of light, whilst sweetness was mainly dependent upon warmth. Siemens 
had recently suggested the employment of the electric light, and had proved 
that by its u<e the development of the plant might be much increased. 

The s[',eak('r further made some remaiks upon shogu and the alcoholic 
drinks of the .T.’panese. He said that iMr. Isono. a graduate of the University 
of Tokyo, had made analyses of the shOfiu inoronii at various periods, and as 
it niiglit he of some iuteresi to have tiie record in the Transactions of the 
Society, he begged to be allowed to communicate the analy.ses. It was 
interesting to oliserve the di>appearaiice of the glucose, and the gradual 
inei'mse of the soluble nitiogen from the first sami>’e to tlie last. The 
greatest cliangi' took place between tlie third and the tenth months, but, 
after the removal of the guv.tor p.iit of the gliicoeo and dextrin, converted 
into alcohol and lost liy evaporation, very little alteration occurred, except 
in tlie colour of the liquid, wliich bcamo darker. Professor Kinch had 
mentioned the fict that, by tiie u^ ■ of salioyclic aeiu. the tendency of siilcc 
during the -iimi ier mciitiis to turn bad could he counteracted. This alteration 
a2)peared to ho due to the jiresencc of butyric arid ferments, and, from some 
e.xperimoiits ii iv, being carried on, the jiroeess, of heating the liquids, known 
as Pasteur's process, was aUo successful in preserving sahr. It was a matter 
of great importance to iiosscss a means ol kcejiing so/.c over the summer, 
as tile w.iut of this at iirc-eiit neccssit.itcd the cou.sumption of the new 
wine within the ~ame year, and gave no opijortunity for ‘'ageing,” by which 
the aroma was developed. The taste of sal.e was probable due to a solution 
by tlie aUoliol of the hitter principles contained in the dead yeast cells, 
partly aUo from the solution of the re.siu contained in the wood of the 
cask, or from shavings puriio^ely introduced. The rapid ^I'.oiling of sake 
during the hot months of the year aUo prevented the export of any largo 
quantity, and the adoption of any jiroces, whicli ivould iiresciwe the liquor 
would he of groat economical advantage t.o the country. 



7\.NALYSES of the shoyu mash at various stages op its preparation. 
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(4) specimen of sJwyu called kikkoman, bought in Tokyo, and costs 20 sen for 1 slid. The first three 
araples were taken from the fermenting vats in the sluiya works at Osaka. 
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ON THE SYSTEMATIC POSITION OP THE ITACHI, OR 
MUSTELA ITATSI TEMMINCK AND SCHLEGEL. 


By Prof. D. Brauvs. 


[Bead June S, ISSO.] 

A monograph treating a single species of Japanese animals- 
might appear to he of little value, hut this species turning out 
to he remarkable not only for its nature and for the place it 
is to take in the system, hut also for its geographical distrihutioDr 
I shall scarcely need to apologize for introducing this monograph- 
into the papers and meetings of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

The Itaehi occurring frequently in the neighbourhood of 
Tokiyo and coming even into the precincts and upon the roofs 
of the houses of the capital as Avell as of the .smaller towns 
and villages in its vicinity, it struck me from the A'ery beginning 
of my abode in Japan that it is very much resembling the Mink 
and Noerz, Mustela Lutreola L., called sometimes the Polecat 
of the northern seas, or the small otter. I was surprised iudeed 
at not finding any comparison of the ‘Itatsi’ with the European 
Noerz or Mink in the highly valuable book on the Japanese 
mammals by Temminck and Schlegel contained in the “Fauna 
Japonica” of von Siebold (1850), whilst the authors had not 
omitted to compare the Japanese animal, to which they gave- 
a new specific name, with the Polecat, a well-known small carni- 
vorous animal belonging to the same genus, though not to the 
same subdivision of this genus. 

As for the generic denomination, there can be no doubt about 
the Itaehi belonging to the same true genus as the Polecats, 
Ferrets, Stoats, Weasels and Minks, and not to the Martens 
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f417] Babies, veitli ivliieh the forementioned species ivere formerly 
allied to tiie _geuus Mustela. It may be briefly mentioned that 
the true IMartens (together with the Sables and with the Japanese 
Ten) are indeed to be separated from the Polecats, Stoats, etc., 
as they have 38 teeth instead of the 34 teeth which are found 
in the latter. Mow the number of the teeth being always thought 
to be important enough for separating the mammals generically, 
rve cannot but accept a denomination as far as I know, first 
aimed at by the Russian and German authors Count Keyserling 
and Blasius — which separates the Polecats, Stoats, etc., as a 
genus from the true Martens or Mustela, now sometimes called 
Martes. I shall therefore call the former Foeiorlons, which genus 
i.s — as stated above — characterized by having only 34 teeth, 
viz., 6 upper an<l 6 under incisors. 4 canine teeth totally, 12 
praemolars or 3 in every braucl! of the .jaws, of which the last 
in the upper jaw are carnassial teeth, and 1 upper and 2 lower 
true molars on every side of each jaw, the first of the latter 
ones being the under carnassial tooth. 'I’he Jf^tstelae or Martes 
have one praemolar more in every branch of the jaws, and in 
-consequence a somewhat longer head, whilst m every other respect 
they are not differing from the Poetorius. 

The Itachi belongs undoubtedly to Poetorius; and Temminck 
and Sehlegel, though they did not adopt that generic name, 
were apparently of the same opinion. They not only compared 
the Itaehi chiefly with the Polecat and not with the Martens, 
but also called it in Prench text “Putois itatsi” or Ttatsi-Polecat. 
Besides we see from the plate on which the skull of this animai 
is represented, together with that of the Japanese Ten or Mustela 
melampus, that its upper jaw has decidedly not more than 2 
praemolars before the carnassial (or 3 altogether) on each side, 
whilst the Ten, being a true Mustela, exhibits one praemolar 
tooth more. I have thought it necessary, however, to complete 
the figure of Siebold’s Pauna by giving an outline of the side- 
view of the skull with open jaw (fig. 1), which shows also the 
number of the molar teeth of the lower jaw, and besides (fi» 2) 
I represent the same skull seen from above, as this view shows 
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likewise some important characters which will be discussed below. 

Both figures show, moreover, that the skull of the Itachi 
is a little longer than it has been represented in Sieboid’s work. 
I have carefully measured several full-grown Itachi skulls in 
different collections, and found it always between 55 and 60 
millimeters from the anterior part of the nasal bones to the end 
of the occiput. Sieboid’s figure gives only 52 millimeters, and 
the difference is the more striking as it is only caused by a 
comparative shortness of the posterior part of the skull. I do 
not hesitate to assume a mistake of the artist ensraged to draw 
the Itachi skull for Sieboid’s book. 

As there can be no doubt at all about the Itachi belonging 
to the genus Foetorius, it may be farther investigated whether 
it belongs to the first, second or third subdivision of this genus, 
as they have been pointed out by tb.o ,s;une authors who established 
the genus itself. 

The first subdivision or tribe contains the Polecat, or Poe- 
torius Putorins (Mustela Putorius L.t. together with some other 
nearly allied species, f. i. Foetorius sarmatius and P. Furo, the 
Ferret. This tribe, which may be called the Polecat tribe, or 
the subgenus Putorius, is characterized by its belly and throat 
being very dark, much darker than the upper part of the skin, 
except of course in the Ferrets, which are true aibinos and 
cannot exhibit any dark colors and colored marks. The hair 
is very long, the fore feet are provided with 10 naked spots 
under the toes, the hind feet with 9. The frontal bone has its 
narrowe.st part within the po.sterior half of the skull. Of all 
these characters nothing is to be seen in the Itachi. 

The second subdivision contains the Stoats and Weasels, 
Foetorius Erminea and F. vulgaris and their nearest allies, and 
might therefore be called the Stoat or Weasel-tribe, or the 
subgenus Foetorius proper. It has the belly and throat white, 
the end of the tail black, even if the rest of the hair, as it often 
does, becomes white in winter. The hair is much shorter than 
in the Polecats, but the feet have the same number of naked 
spots. The frontal bone has its narrowest part decidedly ivithin 
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the anterior half of the skull, not very much behind the zygomatic 
processus of the upper orbital part of the frontal bone. The 
Itachi does not exhibit any of these characters either. 

The third subdivision contains the Mink and the Noerz or 
Nork of the Germans, which both together have been originally 
called Mustela Lutreola L., whilst some authors have since given 
another name to the Canadian Mink (Poetorius Vison Brisson). 

[378] This tribe might be called the Lutreola-tribe or subgenus Lutreola. 
It does not exhibit any striking difference betiveen the upper 
and the under part of the body, the former being only a little 
darker and of the same brownish or rusty hue as the latter. The 
feet are a little darker than the rest of the legs and the trunk. 
The hair is shorter than in the Polecats and not essentially longer 
than in the second subdivision. The soles of the feet are differing 
from those of the two other tribes, as every toe has but one 
naked spot, and behind these spots there is one larger callus 
of a subcordiform or irregular and rounded triangular shape. 
The narrowest part of the frontal bone is situated very little 
before the middle of the length of the skull, its distance from 
the zygomatic processus of the upper orbital margin being at 
least equal to that of the same processus from the anterior 
orbital margin. In all these respects, the Itachi belongs to this 
tribe. Thus, the upper view of the frontal bone (fig. 2) shows 
the intermediate outline between tho.se of the first and second 
subdivision, by which the Lutreola-tribe is characterized ; the 
feet, whose inferior side is given by fig. 4 (right fore foot) and 
fig. 5 (right hind foot), have the same form and number of 
naked spots, and besides the same extent of the skin between 
the toes of the hind feet, which, however, is not essentially dif- 
fering and nearly as large in the other species of Poetorius. 

More important than all these characters are doubtlessly 
some peculiarities of the teeth, Avhich are also perfectly alike 
in the Itachi and Noerz. 

The second incisor tooth of the lower jaw on each side has 
its edge exactly in the same line with that of the inner and 
outer one, and only the lower part of the tooth is placed behind 
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those of the other teeth. In the other two subdivisions (Polecats 
and Stoats) not only the base but also the edge of the second 
incisor tooth is placed behind the other incisors. 

In the Polecats, the first and the second praemolars of the 
upper jaw form an angle with one another, of which nothing 
is to be seen either in the Noerz or in the Itachi (which, how- 
ever, in this respect do not differ Very much from the Stoats). 

Lastly, the tuberculated (true molar) tooth behind the 
carnassial of the upper jaw has a form quite typical for the third 
group, its internal part being flattened and dilated and at the 
same time rather projecting to the anterior siJe, s: that the [420] 
anterior outline of this tooth is concave, and the interior and 
anterior angle extends much farther in that direction than the 
exterior anterior angle of the same tooth or the posterior face 
of the carnassial. As this character is said to be most essential 
for the Foetrious Lutreola. and seems evidently to be an adapta- 
tion to its mode of feeding, I give (fig. 3) the row of teeth of 
the left side of the upper jaw seen from below, c being the 
canine and in the true molar (tuberculated or post-earnassial) 
tooth. 

There being indeed no doubt left about the Itachi belonging 
not only to the genus Foetnus but also to that subdivision of 
it which contains the Lutreolas or the Noerz and I\Iink-tribe, 
we may make a further inquiry whether it differs at all from 
the other species of this subdivision. In this respect we meet 
with one difficulty, as we have seen that some authors divide 
the European Noerz and the Canadian Mink specifically and 
give even the (above-mentioned) new name of F. Vison to the 
Mink, leaving the old Linuean name to the European Noerz, 
whilst many other zoologists unite both forms to one species 
and separate the Mink only as a variety. 

The differences which are said to exist between the European 
and American Lutreolas are in fact ver^ slight. Thej consist 
in the length of the tail and the size of the white spot on the 
lips, which in itself is important but varies very much in its 
details. The difference of the length of the tail would be perhaps 
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worth noticing, if those statements could be relied upon which 
give the maximum relative length of the tail (nearly one-half 
of the other part of the body), and if the additional length of 
the tail was not caused by its being measured ivith the hairs 
at its end (which is not the ease in the measures given below) 
As it is, we may with much more safety rely upon those state- 
ments which do not exhibit any striking ditference of the pro- 
portional length of the tail. The white spot which is said to 
exist only on the under lip of the Mink, is also sometimes to 
be seen on the upper lip according to other authors. I must 
confess therefore that I am rather inclined to believe that the 
American and European Lutreola belong to one species How- 
ever, I shall leave the question as far as it concerns the American 
animal, the Mink, and confine myself to give evidence of the 
Itachi being identical with the European Noerz and of our being 
[321] obliged to unite these two animals to one species. Indeed 
there is no difference neither in the proportions of the body, 
head, tail and limbs, nor even in the colored spots and marks down 
to the most minute details, and in vain we may look out for any 
such characters as are used by the zoologists for .lividing an ! 
determining closely allied species. 

The color of the Noerz is a reddish brown, moderately dark. 
The short woolly hair is more grayish. Those colors are not 
essentially altered in the different seasons. The Itachi has the 
same tinge, only a little lighter in the average, especially under 
the chin and on the anterior part of the breast. But the lighter 
hue of these parts is always slowly passing into somewhat darker 
shades, and is always sufficiently dark to show most distincth 
the white spots which are peculiar to the species. 

These spots, perfectly alike in the European and Japanese 
specimens, consist chiefly in the white spots on both lips, and 
besides in a small spot between mouth and shoulders. Tre first 
is differently shaped, but always present, and in the Japanese 
. as well as in the European specimens I have nevei seen nor 
heard mentioned any case in which it was not to be seen on 
both lips. Generally it is broader on the upper, but longer and 
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farther extending to the posterior or outward part of the mouth 
on the under lip. Though fig. 1 of the (7th plate of Siebond’s 
Fauna Japonica (Mammalia) gives a very good idea of it, I 
thought it advisable to add a drawing of it in natural size (fig. 

6). The white color of the lips is the more striking, as on its 
upper margin it is bordered by rather dark brown hair, which, 
however, is not sharply limited, but is gradually and quite insensi- 
bly shaded off into the lighter hue of the other parts of the 
skin. The nostrils are very often (as is seen in fig. 6), but not 
always, bordered by white. As Temminck and Schlegel state, 
this white color of the lips does not disappear in any season nor 
in any stage of development. The second spot also quite con- 
stantly appears as well in the Itachi as in the Noerz. For the 
latter it is mentioned in every correct and detailed description, 
and though it is but small it is estimated to belong to the 
specific characters. Now I never failed to observe it in the 
Itachi, and even rvhere the color of the throat was very pale, 

I always saw the white spot, mostly at a distance of about 80 
millimeters from the mouth (in the median line), its diameter 
being about 10 millimeters. It is not always round but sometimes 
very irregular, often triangular Avith rounded edges. I am [ 422 ] 
obliged to lay some stress on this seemingly unimportant character, 
because it is not mentioned by Temminck and Schlegel, and 
therefore erroneously might be believed to Avaiit in the Itachi, 
thus furni.shing a difference bolAA'een it and the Noerz The 
darker color of the feet is scarcely to be mentioned here, as it 
is not sharply limitd. Yet it is also common to Noerz and Itachi. 

As for the size and the proportions of the diffcT’ent part.s. 
the iilentity of all the characters of Noerz and Itachi is indeed 
surpri.sing. When aa’c leave aside all the extraoidinarily deve- 
loped specimens on one side and the smaller, non-adult animals 
on the other. Ave have in the aA'erage the folloAving dimensions, 

Avhich I have partly taken from most conscientious European 
authors (as for instance the aboA'e mentioned Professor Blasius), 
and partly mea.sured myself as accurately as possible on Avell 
selected specimens of the Itachi. In order to make the agree- 
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ment obvious, I give (in the following table) all the dimensions 
in millimeters. 


DIJIENSIONS. 

OF THE NOERZ. 

OF THE ITACHI. 

Total length 




515—540 

520—530 

Length without tail 




380 

375—380 

Length of tail 




150 

145—150 

Length of head (of living animal) ... 




72 

70—72 

Distance of centre of eye from point of 

muzzle 


22 

22 

Distance of base of ear from do 




43 

43 

Hmneius 




34 

36 

Ulna ... 




42 

42 

Fore, foot, total 


... 


44 

44 

Femur 


... 


42 

42 

Tibia 


... 


49 

49 

Hind foot total 


... 

... 

56 

56 


It is to be added, indeed, that a few other measurings give 
a little different result. But those differences are existing 
between specimens of the same localities. Mr. jMartens (in the 
zoological part of the description of the results of the Prussian 
Asiatic Expedition) gives 620 millimeters as maximum length 
of the Itachi, and though from the length which he gives for 
the tail it is clearly to be seen that he includes the hairy end 
of the tail, which is not included in my list, there remains a 
surplus of about 10 per cent of the total lengtli as well as of 
[423] that of the tail. This surplus is somewhat large imt lud riuite 
exceptional, even in mammals, and, as I said, it is given by 
Mr, Martens as a maximum. At all events it is siiovui by the 
statements of Temminck and Schlegel (which are perfectly agree- 
ing with my measurings) and by these measurings themselves 
that the Itachi has usually and normally exactly the same size 
and the same proportions as the Xoerz-specimens of eastern 
Germany, Poland and Kussia. 

Thus it is sho-VTO that in every respect there is the closest 
resemblance, nay, the strictest identity of the European and 
■Tapanese animals in question, and there can he no doubt about the 
fact that they belong to one and the same zoological species. 
The specific name of Temminck and Schlegel is therefore to be 
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-annihilated or placed among the synonyms, and the Japanese 
Itaehi must have the old Linnean specific name, together with 
the new generic name, and must be called Foetorius Lutreola 
L., just as well as the Noerz. 

Perhaps some people might be of opinion that the Japanese 
specimens, as they have a somewhat paler hue and especially 
a pale color of the throat, and as the thickness and quality of 
the fur are differing from those of the Noerz, belong to a distinct 
variety. But even this seems to be rather doubtful, as there 
are numerous Noerz specimens with lighter and Itaehi specimens 
with darker colors, and. as the throat is also sometimes a little 
paler in the former and not much paler than the other parts 
of the skin in many specimens of the Itaehi. We must admit 
therefore an insensible passage and a total want of a distinct 
limit between both forms, which of course are still less to be 
separated by the differences of the fur. For great as the differ- 
ence of the value and price of Noerz and Itaehi skins may be, 
the zoologist will never be able to admit any essential divergen- 
cies. The color and length of the fiix is the same, the maximum 
length of the single hairs is the same (20 millimeters) for the 
Japanese as well as for the European Lutreolas. The differepce 
in the fur is not greater than in any species which is living in 
lands of different climates, the inhabitants of warmer districts 
furnishing in such instances always inferior skins. 

It remains to be remarked that the mode of living and 
feedinsr, the voice and diet are also exactly the same both in 
the European and Japanese Lutreolas. The former are well 
known to be a little less rapacious than the rest of the Foetorius [424] 
species, and are renowned for being very fond of fish and above 
all of crawfish, though they do not feed upon them exclusively. 

As mentioned above, it has been suggested that the broadness 
(>f the tuberculated upper molars is strongly adapted to this 
.sort of food. Pallas, one of the best zoologists of the beginning 
(J this century, was of opinion that Siberia had no Lutreolas, 
especially because cra'wfish are Avanting there. Noav it is indeed 
striking hoAv much the Itaehi resembles the Noerz also in this 
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respect. It feeds indifferently upon birds, mice and rats, and 
upon fish and crawfish. Schlegel and Temminck say quite 
correctly that, in consequence hereof the Itachi is quite as com- 
mon on the shores of rivers, lakes, ponds and bays, as in the fields. 

All the observers, and especially all the Japanese Avith whom 
I spoke about it, agree in stating that the Itachi is exceedingly 
fond of crabs and other craAvfish. Now there being not many 
Martens (in fact in the main island only the Ten or Mustela 
melampus Temminck and Schlegel occurs, which in every respect 
very closely resembles our Mustela Martes, an inhabitant of 
A.'oods and trees) and no Stoats, Weasels and Polecats in Japan, 
which coidd d’dve the Itachi from dry land, whilst (ha the other 
side the Otter our Lutra vulgaris L., is not verr' rare, it is 
not at all surprising that the Itachi passes frequently not only 
into the fields and gardens but also upon the roofs of the liouses, 
where it is pretty sure to catch many rats and is very oflen left 
undisturbed by the inhabitants. I scarcely need to add that 
by all these facts the conclusions drawn from the structure and 
the exterior of the animal are strongly confirmed. 

The specific identification of Noerz and Itachi is at any rate 
nojt quite unimportant for the doctrines concerning the geograph- 
ical distribution of animals. The number of species particular 
to Japan is reduced, and the union between the continental 
islands of the Japane.se Archipelago ivith the rest of the palaearc- 
tic region or the northern temperate zone of the eastern 
hemisphere is rendered sfiij more intimate and perfect. We 
see noAV that three very frequent carnivorous animals, Avhich 
undoubtedly have md been intro.duced by men, — the Itachi, the 
Fox and the Otter. — are Euro- Asiatic species, and form a much 
stronger link betiveen tlm Japanese and continental fauna than 
for instance the Badger or Anakuma. the Ten or Mustela melam- 
[425] pus. the Wolf {Yamuinii) or Canis hodophylax. For these are 
distinct types, though it must be admitted that they are most 
intimately allied to cei-tain palaearctic forms, and that perhaps 
there may be only the Xyctereutes, Avhich among the carnivora 
exhibits oriental affinities. For tlie Japanese bear lU- l-nma, which 
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originally was identified with the Ursus thibetanus Cuvier (or 
torquatus Wagner) is now generally taken for a distinct species, 

U. japonicns Sehlegel, and may be said to be akin as well to 
oriental forms (Malayan bear) as palaearctie (thibetan bear) 
and even American species (the Barribal). Those -species which 
are occurring both in Japan and in America are either confined 
to the northern islands of Japan, as the Enhydris, the grisly bear, 
the Vulpes fulvus, or belong as well to the palaearctie as to 
the nearctic region, viz., the polar bear, which moreover is 
found only in the remotest parts of northern Japan, and perhaps 
the Mustela Lutreola, if we admit the identity of Noerz and 
Mink. The- distribution of the carnivora is indeed far from 
corroborating the opinion which is expressed by GriflSs on page 
24 of his valuable book on the Mikado ’s Empire, that the Japanese 
types approach rather the remote American than the near 
Asiatic continent, an apiu’oach for Avhich indeed Vv-e find just as 
little evidence among the other terrestrial and fresh-water animals 
and in mankind itself. The only true fact which might seem 
to corroborate this opinion is doiibtlessly the high degree of 
affinity between the palaearctie and nearctic regions, in their 
totality and this affinity may be said to be also exhibited by 
the very near affinity — or perhaps identity — of the Canadian 
and palaearctie Lutreolas. 

Indeed the Noerz and Itachi or the Foetorius Lutoreola L. 
must be called ; alaearctic, and the local separation of the Japa- 
nese and European specimens is theoretically of very slight 
importance and would not be of any great consequence even 
if the most minute investigation of Central and Eastern Asia 
would not yield any specimen of that species. This absence of 
it in the centre of the Euro-Asiatic continent may be easily ex- 
plained by the struggle of life, which in Siberia, Mongolia, etc., 
could not be but a very severe one for an animal which wanted 
its favourite food and had to suffer by numerous and powerful 
or very active competitors. In Europe and Japan, under a more 
genial sky, on the banks of waters rich in fish and crawfish, 
this interesting species without any doubt was more adapted [392J 
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to maintain itself, and in Japan where there was scarcely any 
competition it could scarcely fail to become the prevailing species' 
of Mustelida. 


ADDENDUM. 

By a mistake of the lithographer the tuberciilated tooth of 
the upper jaw behind the carnassial has not been distinctly 
separated from the carnassial, an error which we beg the reader 
to be so good as to correct. 


THE AUTHOE. 
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WOOD=CUT LETTER PRESS 


TO ACCOMPANY 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 

VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 


THE SEVEN GODS OF HAPPINESS. 


ESSAY ON A PORTION OP THE RELIGIOUS WORSHIP OF 

THE JAPANESE. 


Translated from the Japanese by Carlo Pctini. and from the [427J 
Italian into English by F. V. Dickins.* 


[Read June 11, 1880.] 

Shintoism and Buddhism, with their numerous subdivisions, and 
their innumerable deities, are the two main creeds that hold sway in 
Japan. Buddhism, as is well known, is of Indian origin, and was not 
introduced into Japan until a comparatively recent epoch. Shintd- 
ism, on the other hand, called also Kami no micki, is the national 
religion, as old as Japan itself. We learn from Japanese mythology 
that from Chaos, which contained in itself the germs of all things, were 
produced in the beginning a generation of beings termed Kami, of 
whom Izanagi and Izanami, the one a male, the other a female deity, 
were the last individuals ; this generation came to be known as that of 
the celestial Kami. Izanagi and Izanami conceived the idea of creat* 
ing a habitable world, and after they had espoused each other the 
female deity gave birth to the islands which constitute the Japanese 
Archipelago, and next to the mountains and streams, and further caused 
another series or generation of Kami to see the light who were known 
as the terrestrial Kami. These in their turn produced yet another 
generation, the human, at the head of which stands Jim-mu, who was [428J 
the first Emperor of Japan and with whom begins the historical epoch 
of the Japanese world. 

These supernatural beings or Kami form precisely the objects 

* 1 sette Genii della Felicita, notizia sopra una parte del culto dei Giapponesi ; 
traduzione dal Giapponese di Carlo rnini. Firenze, tipografia dei successori Le 
Monnier. 1872. 
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of the worship of the Shinto religion ; the world since its creation 
is governed and directed by them ; they hold rule over the elements 
and the seasons, over animals and over the products of the land, and 
they have the power of conferring happiness or sending misery upon 
mankind. The number of these Kami, especially of those of the two 
first generations, became greater with the progress of time, and in the 
ages which followed, all men who from time to time made themselves 
illustrious by their heroic deeds, by their wisdom and by their 
singular piety, were elevated to the rank of Kami, and, reverenced 
as such by the people, came to form the population of the Japanese 
Pantheon. 

The ancient religion of China had consisted of the worship of 
genii or spirits, and to the Chinese all nature seemed animated by 
such beings, whom they called This word is still used in 

Japan as a perfect synonym for Kami. Tlie Chinese divide the 
Kami into greater or lesser gods as well as, like the Japanese, into 
celestial, terrestrial and human gods, but with this difference, that 
while the Japanese classification of these beings is based upon their 
greater or less nobility and upon the antiquity of their reign, that 
adopted by the Chinese has reference to their attributes and their 
places of abode. Thus with the Chinese the celestial spirits are those 
of the sun, of the moon and of the stars; the terrestrial, those which 
guard the mountains, the woods, the streams and the valleys, together 
with the tutelary spirits of the homes of men, or the lares, as one 
might term these latter while the human gods are the souls of ancient 
heroes and ancient philosophers. (See Plath. Die Eeligiou der alten 
Chineseu, Erste Abtheilung pp. 14, 67 ; et seq.) 

The more immediate end which the followers of Shintoism propose 
to themselves is in a special degree the acquisition in this world of 
a state of happiness and well-being, and in this they closely resemble 
the followers of Taoism. Long life, health, riches and every kind of 
£429] prosjierity, which is connoted by the Japanese word fiikii, is the subject 
of the prayers offered by the peojile to the Kami. Hence they prefer 
their petitions more readily to those inferior Kami whom they believe 
to possess a more direct influence over the government of the things of 
the world and over the common affairs of life, than to those nobler 
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Kami who abide in the higher spheres and to whom the ancient saw 
applies, “ quue supra nos nihil ad nos.” (Kremjifer, bk. 3, chap. 1.) 

Shintoism has no priests properly so called. The temples of the 
Kami are served by laymen termed Kannagi, Negi or Sha-nin, who are 
presided over by appointe 1 chiefs or rectors (capi distiati) kni)wn as 
Kannushi or Sha-inu. Xeither has it fixed rites, ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies or regular forms of pr.ayer ; but every believer may worship the 
gods in such words and in such manner as he may deem proper. 

As to Buddhism, Japan had no knovdedge of it before the 6th 
century of our era ; after the Buddhist faith had spread itself and taken 
firm root in China, it soon began to make its way into the peninsula of 
Korea. It was from the latter country that it was brought over to 
Japan, which now f)rms the extreme eastern limit of the diffusion of 
the doctrine of Sakya. Tlie Nippon Odai Ichiran says ; “ In the 13th 
year of the Emperor Ki n-mei Ten-nb (A. D. .b52), the King of Hiyaksai 
(one of the three kingdoms of Korea) sent an embassy to Japan with a 
statue of Buddlia and certain religious books. One of the mininisters 
of the Emperor, named Iname, sought to induce him to worship the new 
divinity, but another personage of the court, Mononobe no 0-goshi, 
dissuaded the Empei'or, saying: — ‘Our realm is of divine origin and 
the Dairi has alrea<ly many gods to adore; should we pay homage to 
those of foreign countries our own deities will be offended.’ The Dairi 
then presented the image to Iname, and the latter was so surprised at 
the gift that lie caused his own mansion to be pulled down and a temple 
erected on its site, in which he placed the sacred image. From this 
time Buddhism began to be introduced into Japan and the temples 
known as Garan to be elected.” — {Nippon Odai Ichiran, translation of 
Idsingh, eilited by Klaproth : pages 34-35.) Eighteen years after- 
wards, say the thirty-first year of Kim-niei, according to the account 
given by another Japanese chronicle, an image of Amitflbha, which 
had been brought into the kingdom of Hiyaksai from Tenjiku, found 
its way into the Kami no Kuni (Japan) and appeared in a glory of [430] 
light on the banks of a lake near Kaniwa (now Ozaka) without anyone 
having seen it carried there. Then the same Emperor Kim-niei, aston- 
ished at the miracle, caused the image to be taken into the province of 
Bhinano, where, in memory of the event, a temple was erected, to 
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which was given the name Zen-k6-ji, that became famous throughout 
the empire. (Ksempfer, bk. 3, chap. 4.) 

The simple and primitive character of Shintdism, and the fact that 
it remained in an almost rudimentary condition, without dogmas and 
without a clergy, were among the causes that lent rapidity to the diffu- 
sion of Buddhism in Japan. The establishment of various sects among 
the faithful could not, however, be avoided; while some wished to 
remain constant to the creed of tlieir forefathers, others sought to fuse 
and harmonize the old beliefs with the newly imported doctrine. The 
former took the name of Yui-itsu, the latter that of Riyobu. The 
Shingaku constituted a third sect, which, besides professing the united 
faiths of Shintoism and Buddhism, added to these the teachings of 
Confucius. As a rule the people of Japan believe with equal fervour 
in all the deities found either in the Buddhist or in the 8hint6 temples, 
and pray to the former and to the latter with the same ardour, the 
more pleased the greater the number of holy beings they find ready to 
listen to their progress and disposed to grant their petitions. 

The text which we have selected for translation is a proof of 
this fusion of different doctrines and beliefs. The work from which 
we have made the selection is called Ye-ma no te-hon, and consists of 
explanations of various ancient pictures preserved in certain famous- 
temples of Japan. Ihese explanations are, for the most part, nothing 
more than a compilation of simple extracts taken from different works 
and bearing upon the subject, historical or mythological, of the picture, 
with a few observations by the author or compiler. Such is the nature 
of our text ; and though the perusal of it is from this cause dry and 
wearisome, on the other hand it presents the advantage of bringing 
together in a few pages a series of notices taken from various treatises 
which it would be a difficult task to consult and which we do not 
jwssess. The notices of which we offer the following version have 
reference to the cult of the Shield Fukiijin, or the Seven Gods of 
£431] Happiness, who are among the most popular of Japanese deities. 
The text of our version begins on the 15th and ends on the 29th 
leaf (foglio) of the 2nd volume of the 2nd part of the original 
work. 

The following are the names of the Fukujin or Gods of Hap- 
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piness ; 1, Yebisu ; 2, Dai-koku ; 3, Bishamon ; 4, Ben-zai-ten ; 5, 

Hotei ; 6, Jurojin ; 7, Fukurokuju. 

The collective name of Ful-iijin, given to these deities, which is 
the Chinese Fuh Shin (in the southern dialects, Ftik Shan) is by 
some Cliiuese-European dictionaries rendered Rustic Lares (Lobscheid, 
p. 338), and by others urban, domestic, rural and compital (Mor- 
rison, vol. , p. 255). The word Fuku, according to the Japane.se 
dictionary published by Page.s, signifies ‘ prosperity,’ ‘ wealth,’ temporal 
goods which men pray for to Buddhist or Shintoist gods. But the 
expression Fuku with the Chinese and the Japanese specially connotes 
the notions of long life, wealth, love of virtue, and death by natural 
effluxion or by old age ; and these desirable things they term the 
Five Fuku (gofuku) or the Five Felicities (Haya-biki, p. 370, v, 5. 
Lobscheid p. 338). 

The Shichi Fukujin, these beneficent deities, or if we prefer the 
expression, these Lares of Japan, are held in pretty high esteem by the 
common people, who have a particular predilection for them as pro- 
mising to their worshippers the enjoyment in this present life of every 
kind of prosperity. Most of these supernatural beings are of Buddhist 
creation, or better, Brahmanic deities ivho have come to form part 
of the Buddhist Pantheon. Such are Dai-kokn, Bishamon, Ben-zai- 
ten. Others are of Chinese origin, as Hotei, Jurojin and Fukurokuju, 
of whom the last two are somewhat Taoist. Only one, Yebisu, is of 
entirely native origin. Notwithstanding this, our author strives, as 
we shall presently see, to identify some of the above-mentioned deities 
brought from India and introduced into Japan with Buddhism with 
the deities of his own laud ; a similar practice obtains in China so 
far as regards Avalokitesvara and some others among the most popular 
Buddhist gods. 

I.— YEBISU OR HIRUKO.i 

“ In the Nippon-ki^ (History of Japan) it is written that Hiruko 
was the offspring of Izanagi and Izanami ; and that even Avhen he 
had attained the age of three years, he was unable to stand upright [432] 
on his feet. On this account he was placed in a skiff, known as 
Ama-no-iwa,® made of camphor-wood, and abandoned to the waves at 
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the sport of the wind. Thus it came to pass that the skiff reached 
the shores of the bay of Muko no k6ri, in the province of Settsu^ 
where, in consequence, the inhabitants of the country erected a temple 
in his honour ; and many were the prodigies there performed. This 
temple is that of Nishi-no-miya.” ^ 

“ In the Shinsha Keimd or Catechism of the Doctrine of Gods 
and Temples, we are told that it is an error to give this god, as the 
vulgar do, the name of Yemisii Saburo, in that the latter is the god of 
Ikki® while Hiruko is the younger brother of Amateru ohongami.” ® 

“ In some chronicles it is related that while the Emperor Jim- 
mu was fighting against Nagasane-hiko," the imperial army, having 
come to the, end of its munitions, found itself in evil case. Then the 
god known as Shiinetsu-hiko drew out of his quiver an endless store 
of arrows, and the army, with renewed courage, put the enemy to 
flight with showers of darts. Xext, provisions failed too, and the 
Kami again drew from his quiver such a quantity of victuals that 
all the soldiers had sufficient ; and not content with this, he caused 
to issue from the same quiver an iuexhaustilde mass of precious objects, 
so that every man in the imperial army was made wealthy. The 
Emperor, greatly astonished at these things, asked him: ‘How is it 
that thou hast the power of a god ? ’ The Kami Shiinetsu-hiko an- 
swere<J : ‘ I am a Kami of the noblest descent, but of this more 
anon ; for the present urge me no further with thy questions.” 

“Some time after, while Jim-mu still ruled over the empire, he 
again asked Shiinetsu-liiko what that noble descent might be, to which 
allusion had on a former occasion been made. To this Shiinetsu-hiko 
answered: ‘I am the Great Kami Hiniko no mikoto,* I am the 
child of the iirogenitors of thy divine predecessors, and I have come 
to defend thy majesty. I hold dominion over all the riches of the 
earth. If I take the fields under my protection, I render them 
fruitful ; if I protect merchandise, I cause trade to flourish ; if I 
protect the sowing of the fields, I give abundant harvests ; if I come 
to the aid of armies in the hour of battle, I give them victory ; if 
[433] I direct the labours of the court, the government prospers. I am 
the god who, in his hands, holds all the good things of the vvorld.’ 
Having thus spoken, he returned to his abode in Hirota no kuni.”® 
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Notwithstanding that oiir author, in common with other writers, 
looks upon Yebisu and Hiruko as separate personages, the two deities 
are commonly confounded, not only in the minds of the people but 
also in most Japanese books. The vulgar worship the Kami of the 
temple known as Nishi-no-miya as much under the name of Yebisu 
as under that of Hiruko. 

“ Yebisu,” says the Dictionary Shogenjigo, “ is the Kami wor- 
shipped at Nishi-no-miya, a temple situate in the district of Muko 
no kori, in the province of Settsu. This Kami has, too, the name of 
Hiruko no mikoto, and also that of Yebisu Saburo.” (K. 3, f. 15, 

V. 6.) Under the word Hiruko the same dictionary repeats that the 
god (Hiruko) “ has his principal abode in the Temple of Nishi-no- 
tniya, in the province of Settsu.” (K. 3, f. 16, v. 3.) The Japa- 
nese dictionary published by Pages says that this deity is Ara Yebisu 
and “ the Kami of the kingdom of Dzu no kuui (province of Settsu), 
worshipped at the retreat called Nishino-miya.” (Pag^s. Diet Jap., 
p. 30.) 

Him means leech ; Yebisu means a savage race. How was it 
that these two different names ever came to be given to the same 
personage, or how came two personages having such different names 
to be confounded in one ? Before the conquests of Jim-niu and his 
foundation of the Empire of Japan, the Japanese archipelago was 
inhabited by a barbarous race, which had much in common with that 
which then occupied and still occupies the islands of Yezo and Tara- 
kai, the Kurile isles and the peninsula Kamschatka. To these sava- 
ges was applied the term m6-jin hairy men, but their better known 
and generic name was Yebisu or Yemisu, which signifies barbarous. 

After Jim-mu, who had started from the island of Kiushiu, the seat 
of his government, to conquer the archipelago, had landed in the 
province of Settsu, he fought in that of Yamashiro against Naga- 
sune-hiko, and the people with whom he had to struggle were these 
very Yebisu. He suMued them and brought them under his rule, 
and in the newly conquered country founded the capital city of his 
new empire. Whence came this savage race that afterwards, civilised 
and confounded with the invaders, formed the Japanese people ? [434J 
Jim-mu called himself the descendant of the last of the sons of 
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Izanami, and was, so to say, the representative of the noblest and 
most civilised race of those distant times. But another son of Izanagi 
*nd Izanami, Hiruko no mikoto, according to the account given by 
-our author, who preserves the ordinary legend of the origin of the 
Japanese people, was, by reason of his unfortunate physical defects, 
to which perhaps he owed his name, neglected and despised, and was 
■finally placed in a skiff and abandoned to the mercy of the waves. 
The wind bore him to the province of Settsu, the shores of which 
m'rested his further progress. Now, if in those remote ages the 
eastern parts of Japan were as yet uninhabited deserts, he was pro- 
bably the progenitor of the race of Yebisu ; if on the other hand 
the country was already occupied by barbarians, it is certain that 
they were the first to make him an object of religious worship, and 
he was their god. One text, besides, calls Yebisu Saburo the God 
of Ikki. The word Ikki, as differently written in Chinese characters, 
may be taken here in lieu of its homophone Ikki, which means re- 
volt or rebellion ; and the name Ara Yebisu (rude and barbarous) 
given to this deity (Pages Diet. Jap., p. 30) might then very well 
be rendered The God of the Rebels or Ikki no Shin, as our text has it. 
It is not, then improbable that this Kami, worshipped as a grandson 
of Izanagi and Izanami under the name of Yebisu as progenitor of 
the barbarous people so called, or as one of the first deities these 
latter made an object of their worship. 

II.— DAIKOKU-TEN.io 

“ This is a Buddhist deity similar to Marislii-ten.^^ Soldiers in- 
voke his aid for victory ; bonzes^- venerate him, praying him that 
devout offerings may not fail for the maintenance of the religious 
community ; and the people constantly adore him, imploring him to 
grant them every kind of well-being.” 

In the work intituled Bussetsu Makakiyara Daikoku tenshin 
Kiy6 (or the sfitra of the divine Daikoku in the books of the Buddhist 
law called Mahakala) it is said : ‘ As he possesses the omnipo- 

TAQin world,M and made himself known 

I 5] as Daikoku tenjin ; and speaking to Buddha he said, I will scatter 
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my good works among all living who may be in affliction and 
misery.’ ” 

“ It came to pass, also, that he took once the figure of an 
Ubasoku.^® Then the Venerable of this World,*® with an air of 
benignity and with a smile upon his lips, recited to him the following 
Dharani :** — ‘ N6maku sammandaboda nan on Makakiyaya Sohaka.’ 

“ Then Daikoku tenjin turned to Buddha and said : ‘ If any 
one among living men, even among unbelievers, should retain this 
Dhkrani, and having caused an image to be graven in my likeness, 
be it of five feet or of three feet or even of five inches only in 
height, should place it in a temple ;** if a devout worship should 
be paid to me in families, for the space of seven generations I will 
scatter throughout the world 84,000 beneficent genii belonging to the 
order of the Tenuiyo,^ and each morning I will care for the main- 
tenance of a thousand priests. If in what I say there be a word of 
untruth, myself becoming a slave to evil passions, I shall not return 
to original wisdom, and meanwhile I implore that the sweet dew-* 
may descend upon whosoever may make me holy offerings of precious 
fruits and generous wine.” 

“ Now one day Daikoku having revealed himself to Deugiyb 
Daishi,23 said : ‘ I believe that since I care for the maintenance of 
a thousand religious persons I may call myself the protector of con- 
vents.’ The Daishi answered : ‘ On the mountain where I dwell abide 
three thousand disciples. For long have I entreated that lodging be 
found for these also.’ Daikoku nodded assent. Then in three places 
on the mountain Hiyeizan^ rose temples to Daikoku, to whom was 
given the name of Protector of the Buddhist Law.” 

“ Nichiren Shdnin^* has preserved the memory of this event in 
his Elogium of Daikoku. It is stated, too, that on the Kinoye-ne 
days (the first of every cycle) a hundred black beans are offered to 
Daikoku, and this proceeding is termed The Mystery of Mysteries. 
As to the images of Daikoku which are held in veneration in the 
refectories and also in the butteries, hear what is said of these in a 
hook intituled Nanhai kikiden.^ 

” In the great convents of India by the columns of the re- 
fectory or in front of the door of the buttery is exhibited an image 
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[4363 Daikoku carired out of ^vood. Sometimes when these images are 
two or three feet in height they are placed upon a species of small 
altar known as Shinno no yitia (Couch of the King of the Gods).-® 
He is represented in a squatting position with crossed legs, holding 
in his hand a small bag of cloth of gold ; or better, sitting upon a 
small chair with the legs hanging down.. The brethren are then in 
the habit of going each one up to the images of Daikoku, and rub- 
bing and anointing them with oil, so that they soon become of a 
brown colour. Hence the name Maka-kara (Mahakala) — a word which 
means just The Great Black one.’’ 

“ At meal-times the brethren devoutly burn incense before him, 
and then set before him a portion of the food of which they may be 
partaking.” 

“ From of old it has been handed down by tradition that this sect, 
belonging to the family of Mahad^va,^^ favours the Sacred Trinity;-® 
and this is the Protector of the Five Attributes,-® constituting the 
essence of humanity, and is incapable of working harm to any one. 
Every prayer that is offered up to him he will grant.” 

“ The images of Daikoku, in the form in which they are most 
commonly met with, represent a figure wearing a round flat cap on 
its head, and holding a mallet in the right hand, while the left 
grasps a sack slung over one shoulder. It stands on bags similar to 
those in which the Japanese pack rice and other grains. The gar- 
ments are of the fashion of such as are worn in Japan.” 

“ But the ancient and original images of Daikoku show us a 
figure standing upon an unclosed lotus-flower, in lieu of rice-bags ; 
and without the hammer for going through the ceremony called 
Tsuchi no In.”®* 

“ The vulgar belief is that the rat is sacred to him. This false 
belief, however, we may suppose due to the fact that the days con- 
secrated to him are marked by the cyclic characters Katsu-shi (or 
the rat.) How, indeed, could a god protector of rice and grains 
favour the animal that lives by thieving these ? 

‘‘ Some writers tells us that Yebisu is not really Hiruko no 
mikoto, but Kotoshironushi no mikoto, son of Oanamuchi no mikoto.®^ 
One of the names of Oanamuchi no mikoto was Okuninushi no Kami^ 
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that is to say, The Kami Lord of the Great Realm. Now the Japanese 
words Okuni (Great Realm) are the same as the Chinese Dai-koku or 
Tai-kokii ; Tai-koku (Great Realm) and Tai-koku (Great Black one) [437] 
are of identical sound ; hence the deity known as Daikokn is no 
other than the god Oanamuchi no inikoto. Again, as the latter is 
the Protector of Realms it was a natural thing enough to range him 
among the Gods of Happiness.” 

“ It must also be remarked that the name of Kotoshiroiiushi, 
son of Oanamuchi, means literally Settler of the Prices (values) of 
things, and it is on this account that this Kami is worshipped by 
traders.^- The latter, when they cause images of Daikoku and Yebisu 
to be made, use timbers of old Irridges. This they do because such 
timbers, having afforded safe and secure passage over streams to 
thousands of persons, have thousands of times received the blessings 
of those wlio trod them.” 

Daikoku, the name of the second of the Gods of Happiness, is 
the translation, through the Chinese, of Mahakala, which is one of^ 
the names of Niva and of the other Nivan deities. (Kceppen, Die 
Religion des Buddha, vol. ii, p. 30-298.) This god was added to the 
Buddhist Pantheon with other Brahmaiiic deities ; but the Buddhists 
distinguish him from Niva and say that he was a disciple of Mahad^va 
(which is, however, but another name ot Niva), a celebrated religious 
person (Arhat) wlio brought heresy into primitive Buddhism. As our 
text shows, and as is apparent from other Buddhist texts, Mahakala 
is confounded and identified with another Brahman deity, bearing 
the name of Marishi ; the latter being considered as the personifica- 
tion of the light emanating from Buddha, or, one of the Mdnasa 
putra. (Vishnu purana 49, 55). The Chinese and the Thibetans, 
too, recognise in Marishi, not so much Niva himself, as another deity 
of the family of Niva, perhaps Chimdi ; the name of another form 
of Bhtrna, wife of Niva, also known as Durgd or Parvail In a 
Buddhist legend given in a Chinese work the Sanskrit name of Kala 
is applied to the sister of Kuiig-te, goddess of merits or deserts (meriti), 
and while the latter is represented as beneficent and corapasssionate, 

Kala, on the contrary, is represented as perverse and fond of working 
every kind of evil. It is strange to see how Mahakala, god of d®- 
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truetioii, or according to the Buddhists disciple of the founder of an 
heretic school, has come to be placed among the Gods of Happiness 
and considered as the protector of convents and of religious brethren. 
Notwithstanding that the recognition of the Brahmanic deity Mahakala 
in Oanainuchi no mikoto is merely a fanciful hypothesis on the part 
[438] of our Japanese author, it is worthy of remark that the attributes 
of Oanamiiclii are to some extent similar those of Mahakala, a divinity 
who, like the Japanese Kami, protects realms and peoples, freeing 
them from the disorders of wars and from other calamities. 

III.— TA-MON-TEN. 

“ Ta-rnoii-ten, in India called Bishamon by reason of tlie fame 
of his wealth spreading throughout the world, became familiar in the 
mouths of all men under the name Ta-mon, that is, one who hears 
his name often uttered.” 

“ He is represented grasping in his left hand a spear, which 
with outstretched arm he plants firmly in the ground, and in his 
right hand, the arm being bent, bearing a small pagoda. He wears 
a cuirass of gold, his feet are on the shoulders of a woman, and from 
below rise up clouds which are about to surround his form.” 

" In the Hokke Fu-moa-bon^^ it is .said : ‘ To such as seek after 

salvation®^ by the aid of Bishamon, the god, revealing himself, 
preaelies in person the Law of Buddha.’ 

“The commentary on the says that the god is called the 

Celestial king of the northern Region. As to his name of Ta-mon, 
it teaches that, being the protector of places where religion is 
preached, he is constantly hearing the Law, and hence is called Ta- 
mon or the one who constantly hears (the Law).” 

“ In the Tai-ronp too, it is repeated that in China he is known 
as Ta-mon, with the addition that he is the Lord of the Yasha and 
of the Basetsu.’’ 

“ In the iSakti-in it is written : * The fame of his wealth and 

power being carried everywhere by the four winds of heaven, caused 
him to be familiar in men’s mouths also under the name of Fu-mon 
(universally famous). In the palm of his divine hand he carries 
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the pagoda in which are contained the relics of the ancient 
Buddhas.’ ” 

“ The Kon-go-miyd-kiyo^'^ observes that Ta-inon is known also as 
Shiu-jiu-mon (of various fame) ; and that his abode is on the mountain 
Sid-sho-zan.”^ 

“ The work Hanniya seUketsu-m-U speaks thus of the deity : 

‘ He carries a cuirass of adamant magnificently ornamented ; in the 
left hand he holds a three-pronged (barbed) spear and with the eft 
he grasps a sword.’ ” 

Bishamon, from the Cliinese Pi-sha-mon, is the Japanese name 
of VaisiMvaiui, one of the four Kings of Heaven (Shatur Mjaraja) 
who stand at the four sides of the mountain Meru as guar laM o 
the world. M^ru is the central mountain which, according to Bu - 
dhist cosmology, serves as the axis of the universe, and about w ic 
are placed the heavenly bodies. It is surrounded by seven continen s, 
in the form of concentric circles, separated from each other by ocea 
Of the four sides of the mountain, the eastern is of gold, the western 
of silver, the southern of lapis-lazuli, and the northern of glass; on 
the summit is a palace called Adakavati, where duel! the thir y 
three Deva. The four Kings of Heaven, or guardians of the world, 
stand at the four cardinal points of the mountain. From the eastern 
aspect rules Dhritarashtrd Divardja [Ti-teu-kii-to, or Tito lo to], 
the Chinese call Shi-kim-tieiKvaug, the Heavenly Ruler of Realms; 
his followers are the Gandharva and the Pkacha. From the western 
aspect rules Yirupdkaha Dcvaruja {Pi-lien-po-aha), called by t e 
Chinese Zci-yu, the Confused Speaker, who is head of the Naga and 
of the PMana. yirudhaka Dhxirdja {Pi-Ueudi-sha or Pi-heu-h) clue 
of the Kimblianda and of the Pr'cla is the name of the god w o 
keeps watch on the southern aspect. Lastly the king of the uorc 
region is Bishamon or Vuisravana Dtvaraja, also known as Dhama a. 

Prince of the Yaksha and of the Buksha. 

vuisravana (the renowned, the glorious one) owes his name to 
the great repute he had in the world ; hence the Chinese call him 
Ta-wan and the Japanese, following their example, Ta-mon. But 
as the word Ta-wan can also be explained as one who is heard by 
many or who hears much, one text gives the reason of these two 
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different significations. In the first case reference is made to the 
renown which this personage enjoyed by reason of his great riches 
and virtues, so that his name was upon all men’s lips ; in the second 
case allusion is made to the attributes of Vaisravana, as one of the 
Great Kings of the gods (Tai-shi-wang) who guard the entrance of 
temples and places sacred to religion (see noto 26), so that all that 
£440j is in such places preached or uttered is heard by him. Other names 
of Vaisravaua, not mentioned in our text but found elsewhere, are : 
Shoteki Bisliamon or Bishamon Vanquisher of Foes, Tdhatsu Bhhamon, 
and, in ^ Chinese, Sinj-skin-ehi-chhi or the Lord or Ruler of Con- 
stellations. 

Instead of Vaisravaaa some use the name Vaisravaaa. It is 
said that this latter deity was originally KiivUra, the Brahraanic God 
of Wealth, who having lidened to the preaching of Buddha, was 
converted to his faith, and assumed the dress of the religious order 
known as Sramana : in seeing which the people exclaimed, “ What, 
he a >S'ramuna ! ” and hence the name came to be bestowed upon him 
of Vaisraniana. However that may be, Vaisravaaa or VS,isramana 
is retained among the Buddhists as a God of Wealth like Kuv6ra, 
and, identified with this latter, often takes his name. But in some 
Buddhist works it is not uncommon, as for instance in the Lahta- 
vittara, where names of various deities are enumerated, to find 
Vaiaravafia and Kuvera mentioned in immediate sequence as the 
names of two distinct deities. (See Lalita Vistara, Foucoux’s trans- 
lation, p. 115.) 

IV.— BEN-ZAI-TFN. 

“In the Benten khjo (Sutra of Ben-zai-ten) we are told that 
this deity, known also under the name of Uga ildniw’'^ has the features 
of a Tenuiyo**’ and carries on the head a precious crown surmounted 
by a white snake. The face of the snake is as that of an ancient 
man, and the eyebrows are white. ’Tis this creature which meets 
all the Buddhas who appear upon earth, and is an auspicious omen 
of long life and well-being to all created beings.’’’*^ 

“ This Shiuno also itself resembles the white snake, and has the 
appearance of white hoar-frost.” 
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“ The deity is represented with eight arms. With the first of the 
right side is grasped a sharp-pointed lance, with the second the Rimbd,^ 
with the third the precious bow, with the fourth a gun. With the 
first arm of the left side is held a sword, with the second a cudgel, 
with the third a key, with the fourth arrows. The crown of the 
head is adorned with the jewel Niyoiju,'*® from which proceeds an 
aureole of light surrounding the head. ” 

“ There are besides 15 6-ji^ in the shape of children, all of [441J 
whom carry sometimes the signs of the seasons, sometimes the jewel 
Niyoijiu, and who to right and to left stand about the King of the 
Oods.” 


‘ The folloiving are the 15 children ; — 
In-yaku doji, the child of keys and seals. 


the emblems of the magistracy, 
writing necessaries, 
riches, 
rice-plants, 
measures of capacity, 
utensils, 
clothing. 

the education of silk worms, 
the origin of wine, 
amiability, 
domestic servants, 
cattle and horses, 
boats and vehicles. 

iyo, cited above, relates that when Beu-zui-teu 
and her fifteen children had finished the recitation of the Dhiirani, 
the earth .shook six several times and jewels were rained down in 
abundance from the sky.”’*^ 

“ In the Fuhu-toku yemman Darani kiyo it is written : At a 
point between the south and the east have three Shiuuo their abodes. 
One is the God of Hunger and Thirst, another is the God ot Lux- 
ury, and the third is the God of Contradiction (rebellion, opposition). 
These three gods have never been absent from among the created 
beings who from the beginning of things have enjoyed life. Now 


Kuwautai 
llikken 
Kinzai 
T6jiu 
Tosh6 
Banki 
Isho 
Sany6 
Shiuseu 
Aikiyd 
Jiu-sha 
Giu-ba 
Sensha 
“ The work Bentenk 
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whereas the Buddhas of the whole universe, out of their love and 
compassion for living creatures, scattered abroad with generous hand 
inexhaustible blessings, these gods, as if they would remain above 
the clouds,^ never come to aftbrd any aid to mortals in their troubles. 
Then Uga Shinno, arming his head w'ith the white snake in order 
to vanquish the God of Luxury, grasping in his right hand a sharpen- 
f4423 sword to overcome the God of Contradiction, and holding in his 
left hand the jewel, symbol of divine wisdom^’^ to lay low the God 
of Hunger and Thirst, turned from the point between the south and 
the east and assumed watch over this region.” 

“ If one desire to make offerings to this deity, let him choose 
the first quiudecad of the month.^* Specially propitious days for 
this are the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 13th, of the mouth, but the 8th, 
the 14th, and the 15th are likewise excellent days. Should one be 
unable to make offerings on any of the first 15 days of the month, 
let him resort to such days as are marked in the calendar by the 
cyclic sign Tsuchino-to-no-i.’’ 

It would seem that in the person of this fourth of the Gods of 
Happiness are comprised and confounded two different deities, one of 
Buddhist origin, known in our text as Benzai-ten, the other a Japa- 
nese deity. Ben-zai-ten is also called K6-toku-ten-niyo, Goddess of 
meritorious works (in Chinese Kung-te, see page 437); and again 
MiyO-on-ten-niyo, Goddess of the Marvellous Voice, or lastly Bi-in-ten- 
nigo, Goddess of the Beautiful Voice (Shogenjigo 3. 3, r. 2 and 3; 
13 r. 5.) This latter designation reminds one of the Sanskrit Mad- 
hurasvara, name of a monarch of the Gandharva ; and it would 
appear that Ben-zai-ten originally was one of this class of fabulous 
beings, who are musicians in the suite of the God Indra. Indeed, 
in the figure given in the text, Ben-zai-ten is represented playing 
upon a stringed instrument. 

With regard to Ben-zai-ten the Japanese relate the following 
legend, wbith shows how the common people have held to the 
national origin of this deity. A rich man who dwelt nigh the river 
Rindzugawa bad a daughter called Bunsho, who became the wife of 
Shimmiyom Daimiyfyin. Many years passed by without her giving 
birth to any sons, and on this account numerous sacrifices and prayers- 
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were offered up to the Kami to obtain the wished for offspring. At 
last she found herself with child; but instead of giving birth to 
a son she produced 500 eggs. Surprised and affrighted at this 
extraordinary circumstance, and fearing lest from the eggs, on. 
their breaking, might issue forth monstrous beasts, she caused them 
to be placed in a basket and thrown into a river. The "basket 
was found by a fisherman, who opened it, and seeing that it 
contained such a prodigious quantity of eggs, carried it home 
to his wife. Hoping that the eggs would produce as many chicks, 
he placed them in warm sand, but what was his astonishment when [443}; 
he saw issue forth from them, not 500 chicks but a like number 
of human infants. The unlucky wight, who hardly had enough to 
keep body and soul together with for himself and his wife, was 
terribly put to to find food for such a crowd of children. "While 
they were young he got on as well as he could, but when they grew 
bigger he advised them to go to the neighbouring castle of the 
seigneur of the locality and ask aid from Bunsho, who was reputed, 
a charitable lady. So the 500 went to the castle to beg for alms,, 
saying they were produced from 500 eggs found in a basket floating 
upon the neighbouring stream. Bunsho thereupon recognized them 
as her own progeny, since she herself had brought forth the 500' 
eggs ; and the youths remained in the castle and became lords, while 
their mother was ranke<l among the goddesses and held in extreme 
veneration. 

Uga-no-kami, according to our text another name, or, at least, 
another form of Ben-zai-ten, is a very popular deity in Japan, being 
looked upon by the people as the god of the five kinds of cereals,'**' 
known also under the name of XJkemochi no Kami or the Kami 
Protector of Food. Him ’ they distinguish from Ben-zai-ten ; and 
tradition awards him the honour of being the first to discover and 
cultivate rice. 

If Uga-no-kami or Uga-shin is, as the text seems to show, really 
of Buddhist origin, he became a deity almost entirely Japanese, 
being identified with Inari or Tnari sama, under which name he is- 
more commonly adored in Japan. His worship is universal ; and 
there is hardly a house where a small shrine consecrated to him 
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may not be found, while the festival held in his honour in the 
•course of the second month is among those which the Japanese cele- 
brate with the greatest pomp and noisiest rejoicings. The fox is 
sacred to Inari, being regarded as his messenger ; hence this animal 
is held in the highest esteem and is even looked upon as an actual 
personification of the deity, while homage is paid to him in the 
numerous chapels and temples dedicated to Inari, which are found 
everywhere throughout the country. 

V.— HOTEI KUWASH6.50 

“ From the Den-t6-roku it appears that Hotel was known under 
the name of Chdteisld;'^ but the name of his family is not ascer- 
tained.” 

I “He was a bonze of Mount Shi-mei, in the territory of iNe*- 
ha ; and he dwelt at the convent of Gaku-rin in the district of Fic- 
huica.” “- 

“ It is said that he was very stout, with a forehead covered with 
wrinkles and with a flabby belly : in short that he had a figure 
possessing little in common with that of his brother bonzes. 

“ He was always seen going about with a wallet slung over his 
shoulder on a stick. In this he was in the habit of jontting all 
kinds of food, and as he went about among the markets he never 
refused even the very smallest fish. He dropped these as he was 
given them into his wallet, and of course whenever he felt hungry 
he ate of them.” 

“ When it snowed he slept upon the snow that lay on the 
ground ; and as he never took a bath jieople looked upon this as a 
prodigy.” 

“ When asked to say whether this or that w'ould turn out well 
or ill, he always gave answers suited to the case, and thus was never 
wrong.” 

“ He was wont to lie down whenever the humour took him. 
If it threatened rain he put on his wet straw sandals and went his 
way. When on the contrary the weather was very hot, and no 
■cloud afforded any shade, he was seen wearing big w'ooden shoes on 
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his feet and squatting on the bare ground. 

“ In the 3rd year of Teimei of the dynasty of the Byo,"^ while 
he was tranquilly seated on a large stone under the eastern portal 
{or portico) of the convent of Gaku-rin he passed away from this 
life.” M 

“ Not long afterwards the people saiv a person of another country 
go by with the wallet of the Master.® And on this account the 
faithful® all vied with each other in making images of Hotei ; and 
one is preserved to this day of full size (d’intiera figura) in the 
pastern hall of the great temple of the convent of Gaku-rin.” 

“ It is not known why this Buddhist friar is called a God of 
Happiness. He is represented with an affable and jovial countenance ; 
and perchance was numbered among the Gods of Happiness because 
of his merry and smiling features and because he had attracted the 
love of all men. He who is truly wise knows what is sulflcient, and 
he who is able to be contented is a happy man. From of old the 
philosophers, who have known how to exercise a transforming®^ in- 
fluenos over the minds of others by their excellent preaching and by 
their practice, have ever retained the admiration of the world. Thus 
It has come to pass that men have placed faith in them, and have 
invoked their aid in the pursuit of luck, and when they have attained 
this have imagined that it came to them by a miracle.” 

“ AVhen the images of Hotei are examined it is seen that they 
represent the god playing with children.® As men generally meet 
each other with a smile upon the lips, so perhaps the children are 
thus represented to teach us to be loving and familiar in our inter- 
course with each other.” 

” At the present day, when on the first horse-day of the second 
month people go to pay their devotions at the temple of Inari® at 
Miyako,® they are in the habit of buying small statues in burnt 
clay of Hotei to take with them. These are then placed close to 
the kitchen ovens upon a stage, which is called the stage of Hotei. 
Should they succeed in preserving all the statuettes from year to 
year, for seven years without interruption, this is reckoned a token 
of great good luck. Among the people, however, this condition is 
not much regarded, because it is not a little difficult to complete 
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the full number of seven. If they should be fortunate enough to 
do so, they bury the images within the sacred precincts of the 
temple, and then beginning afresh seek to complete the number of 
seven images a second time. As the ovens are in front of the 
kitchen and so occupy a position in which they are sure to strike 
the eye of every one who enters, the smiling images of Hotei are 
there placed as symbolising loving-kindness (amabilita) and joy.” 

Kinm-sho, from the Chinese Ho-shang, is the commonest designa- 
tion of Buddhist friars in China. Ho-shang answers to the Sanskrit 
upadhijd, transcribed in Cliinese as V-po-to-ya, or Yeu-po-ti-ya-ya, and 
explained in Chinese Buddhist dictionaries as meaning The master 
who teaches himself ; and also. He who knows what is sinful and 
what is not. The term Upadhyaya, originally used to designate those 
who taught the V^das, or the VMangas, was employed by the 
Buddhists to distinguish those who taught the Buddhist doctrine 
properly so called or Dharma, from those who taught the ecclesiastical 
discipline, Vinaya and the practice of contemplation Dhyana. In 
the sequel, however, among the people the name Ho-shang came 
to designate Buddhist religion-ists generally without distinction of 
class. (Eitel, Handbook, etc., page 155.) 

[446] The habit of going about begging for the necessaries of daily 
existence is common to all Buddhist friars, upon whom it is enjoined 
as their principal duty to live entirely upon alms. Hence their early 
name of Bhikshu, which signifies beggar. 

The Japanese call Hotei by the name of JMirokii also. (Kempfer,^ 
bk, 3, chap. 4, Shogenjigo 4, 4, v. 5.) 

This name is a corruption of the Sanskrit Mditreya, the Buddhist 
designation of the Buddha to come — of the Buddhist Messiah in fact. 
Hotei seems, therefore, to be regarded by the Japanese as a form of 
Maitreya, or rather as destined to become MaitrSya in the course of 
time. 

The place of honour assigned to Hotei by the domestic hearth 
is in China given to another deity there known under the name of 
Zao-sin, or the God of Ovens. This deity belongs equally with Hotei 
to the series of domestic Gods or Lares, who according to the Chinese,^ 
are five in number ; their images are placed upon the ovens in 
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kitchens and there worshipped like those of Hotei, and like the latter, 
renewed from year to year. Zao-sin, however, has nothing to do with 
the bonze Hotei, being one of the gods of the ancient Chinese religion, 
and as such, referred to in the works of Confucius (Lunyu, Kiuen, 

11. fol. 5.), and the five domestic gods of the Chinese are equally 
unconnected with the seven Japanese Lares or Gods of Happiness. 

VI.— JUKO-JIN. 

“ The stars of the South Pole, called by some Nan-hytolcu-r6jm~ 
preside over human longevity. The Stars HSjin form part of 
the constellation known as that of the Well. Works on astronomy 
tell us that at the spring equinox they are seen to rise from the 
fei quarter (a point of the horizon intermediate between S. and 
S.S.E.)®2 and that at the autumnal equinox they are seen to traverse 
the evening sky from the opposite quarter.” 

“ Among the stars of the constellation there is one called ko-no 
minami,^^ on the austral polar circle,®^ When this star shines in the 
full splendor of its light, peace and tranquillity reign throughout the 
land ; when the case is otherwise, it is a most pernicious sign. The 
star possesses an influence upon the term of human life.®® As, how- 
ever, the South Pole is 36 degrees below our horizon it is impossible [447] 
to see it from our country.®® The influence of the star only makes 
itself felt at its appearance above the horizon (that is about the time 
of the equinox) ; but these appearances occur at long intervals.” 

“ In the FA-zokii ki or Record of Customs, we read : In the year 
Gen~y6 of the So dynasty®^ there lived in the metropolis®® an old man, 
three feet high, and with a head that made up half his height,” 

“ A merry-eyed, long-bearded man, clad in red raiment and bear- 
ing on his head a cap wrapped round with a cloth, he daily fre- 
quented the market-places and there drew lots and told fortunes, thus 
contriving to gain a few coins which he spent in drink. At times 
he would beat his head against the ground, exclaiming, ‘ I am the 
Holy one who can prolong the lives of men.’ One day a magistrate, 
struck by the strange appearance of the old fellow, drew his portrait 
and presented it to the Emperor,®® who ordered .the ancient to be 
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brought to the imperial palace, and when he made his appearance 
ashed him : — 

“ ‘ How old art thou ? ’ 

“ ‘ I come from the region of the south,’ answered the ancient. 

‘ I am fond of wine, and when I am drunk I speak best.’ 

“ The Emperor at once commanded wine to be brought and 
ordered him to drink of it. After the old fellow had drunk off a 
gallon or so'^’’ he assumed a majestic deportment and said : — 

“ ‘ Each time thou shalt see the waters of the yellow river be- 
come clear, abundance shall reign in thy dominions and comfort 
among thy subjects. The fresh breezes shall fill the courts of thy 
Palace, and the white clouds shall shine in the heavens.’ 

“ The next morning the hereditary Prince addressed the Em- 
peror, saying, ‘ Without our knowing of it the orbit of the star of 
long life has come into contact with the Imperial Throne.''^ The 
Emperor, who was greatly astonished at what had occurred, ex- 
claimed : ‘ Now I understand 1 The ancient whom we have just 

seen is the vStar of Long Life.’ He caused him to be sought for 
everywhere but without success, and taking his portrait, he uttered 
these words of praise : 

“‘O Kojiusei, ROjiiisei ! after having made thyself merry with 
wine for an instant thou hast returned to the skies. Each time that 
we shall behold the waters of the Yellow river made clear and 
[448] limpid, the term of life will be prolonged without the marks of age 
showing themselves to our observation.’”"- 

Rojinsei indicates the ‘Southern region of the heavens’ (Haya- 
biki, f. 226, v. 3) or the stars which cluster round the South Pole. 
(Kang-hi Tzu-tien, clas, 75 f. 57, r.) The Constellation of the Well 
to which the star Ko-no minami, one of the Rojinsei, belongs, is, in 
fact, the ‘ name of the constellation of the southern region.’ (Kang- 
hi Tzu-tien, clas. 75, f. 75, r.) Now the Constellation of the Well 
is identified with a patron of the Zodiacal Constellation Gemini, but it 
is to he observed that no star of this latter constellation shows itself 
so far thrown out towards the South Pole as to enable the constella- 
tion to include the star Ko-no minami, which, according to our text. 
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is situate on the border-line of the South Pole, and cannot therefore 
correspond to any of the stars of the Constellation Gemini, however 
distinct the statement in the next which we translate that it is a 
member of the constellation known as that of the Well. 

The Shogenjigo says that Jurojin is the name of him who was 
transformed into the Southern Star of Long Life (Nan-kiyoku R6- 
jinsei); by him stand a white stork and a crow. According to the 
Chinese Taosse certain stars called San-tai and Pe-teu belonging to 
the Great Bear preside over human longevity ; and the Goddess 
Tao-nm, represented with eight arms, is regarded as a personification 
of those stars of the north that possess an influence over the lives 
of men. But the southern stars above mentioned have also, even 
among the Chinese, power of longevity, and the latter say that the 
God of the South Pole has at his orders a youth with the head of 
a white stork called the God of the Star Nan-sing. 

VII.— FUKU-ROKU-JU. 

“ The images made at the present day of FukuroJcu have the 
form of a dwarf.” 

“ The chronicles tell us that Yakima-hokn, who dwelt on the 
mountain Siunanzan, possessed the power of scrutinizing (scrutare) 
the human heart, and of recalling to life persons who had died a [449} 
sudden death, and great was the number of those who studied his 
doctrine.’’ 

“ Now one day Ya-kuwa-boku, in the course of a discussion with 
one of his disciples, named Saisho, said : 

“ ‘ I feel that a stranger is about to make his appearance here.’ 

“ A day or two afterwards, in fact, a man appeared, five feet 
in height, three feet in breadth, and with a head forming half of 
his entire person. He had a long beard, wore garments of a red 
colour, and held in his hand the Kotm.’’^ He laughed immoderately, 
and grinning from ear to ear said the most ridiculous things in a 
language different from what was the common talk of folk. The 
disciple Saisho went to the end of the garden ; and the new comer 
following him attentively with his eyes, said to Ya-kuwa-boku: 
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“ ‘ This disciple of youra is he not the god of the mountain 
Tai-san ? ’ 

“ ‘ Just so,’ answered Ya-kuwa-boku. When the new comer had 
■finished eating some refreshment he went away. Then Ya-kuwa- 
boku called the disciple Saisho and said to him : 

“ ‘ He who came here just now was the Supreme Beingif^ and in 
talking with me in a friendly manner he called you the God of the 
Mountain Tai-san. Do you know what this means ? ’ 

“ And Saisho answered : 

“‘From what I have heard fall from your lips up to this 
moment, I have already gathered that I was destined to become the 
God of Tai-san in a future existence. But of the events of my past 
life, neverthless, I have no memory whatever.’ ” 

“ It is to be observed that the images of Jurdjin represent an 
ancient, and that besides there are attached to them the figures of a 
stag, a tortoise and a stork. The tortoise and the stock are emblems 
of longevity, and the stag, which in Japanese is known as Baku, 
recalls precisely the name of Fuku-roku. In addition Fuku-roku is 
represented as a dwarf, and with reference to this in the record of 
customs we are told that the sixth God of Happiness Rojin is also 
a dwarf ; one may therefore, with all probabilility, suppose that these 
two gods were originally but a single individual.” 

It is very likely, as our author conjectures, that Rojin and Fuku- 
roku constitute but one individual. In fact the Shogenjigo even tells 
{450] us that Fuku-roku was a Taosse, who, in the year Kiayen (1056-7) 
of the Sung dynasty, was transformed into the Southern Star of Long 
Life (^^ankiyoku rojinsei) and thus gained the name of Ko-no minmni 
as well as that of Jur6jin. (427, v. 2.) 

It is not easy, however, to comprehend at the first glance how 
this can stand with the text of our author above quoted, which con- 
cerns itself with anything rather than with Fuku-roku and gives us 
no clue as to which ol the personages mentioned represents the 
seventh God of Happiness bearing that name. The probabilities 
seem all to point to the necessity of enrolling Saisho, the God of 
the Mov.ntain Tai-san, among these domestic deities of the Japanese ; 
and to the name Fnku-rohu-ju, which signifies Happiness-appointments. 
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long-life, being considered a mere appellative of the god indicating 
the favours which he bestows. 


VIII. 

“Some replace the preceding member of the Happiness-heptad 

by a different god called Kiehi-jd-ten. 

“ In a Buddhist work intituled SMra of the Twelve Lauds of the 
Tenniyo Kichi-j6, it is said: ‘Whosoever shall learn the twelve 
Lauds of the Great Tenniyo Kichijo, and preserving a perfect re- 
collection of them shall recite them devoutly in her honour, with 
religious rites and holy offerings, shall ward off all misery and sin 
from his life and shall attain an immense wealth of prosperity and 
well-being. The Lauds and Salutations (allegrezze) of this goddess 
are the following ; Harbinger (auspice) of Happiness ; Flower of the 
Lotus ; Splendour of Majesty ; Rich in every good ; Fair of Com- 
plexion ; Renowned and glorious ; Centre (pupilla) of the Flower of 
the Lotus ; Dazzling in splendour ; Bestower of alms ; Bestower of 
Bread ; Gemmeous splendour ; High Harbinger of good fortune. 

“ Here follows the Dh&rani of the Goddess Kichijo : 

“ Ta-ni-ya-ta si-ri ni-si ni sau-ba-giya ri-ya sa ta-ni shitsu-ni 

ni-ni-ni a ra-ki-shi-ya-nau-sha-ya so-fa-ka.” rA^in 

“ This Dh&rani and the Twelve Lauds, in addition to forming, l 
during this life, a sort of bulwark against all miseries and griefs of 
every kind, have the power of procuring the complete fulfilment of 
all our prayers. If this Sutra be devoutly recited morning and 
evening, the whole being repeated three times during the day, with- 
out omitting to keep it constantly in memory throughout ; if with 
entire fullness of heart, according to our power, and with sincerity, 
devout offerings be made to the Bosatsu Tai Kichijo tenniyo we shall 
obtain at once treasures of every kind, crops in abundant plenteous- 
ness, a prosperous career, tranquillity and joy.” 

“ This deity has the power of granting happiness and content- 
ment to every one of the living creatures, however innumerable the 
hundreds of thousands of millions of them may be. And she can 
pkewise bestow to satiety whatever may be necessary in this life. 
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rairaeut and food, even treasures, such as gold, silver, emeralds, 
agates, cornelians, coral, amber, pearls and other precious things.” 

“ In the work called Shotenden, this Deity is called Tai kudoku 
ten, and it is there further said that whosoever may desire that his 
own prayers and wishes should be granted cannot do better than 
make sacred offerings to a D^va such as this who loves to be praised, 
Avith the invocations : — Giver of what is asked — Bestower of favours 
Deity of Supreme Beneficence.” 

With the word ‘Kichi,’ which means happy omen, the Chinese 
and the Japanese translate the Sanskrit Avord Srt, which as prefix or 
suffix forms part of many names of divinities and others, and of the 
titles of Buddhist works. The Thibetans render Sri by the Avord 
Dpal, signifying noble magnificent. Kichi ten is then the name of 
Sridiva, a title of Mah^svara or /Siva. 

The Shogenjigo says — and our text corroborates the statement — 
that this deity bears also the name of Ku-doku-niyo, the goddess of 
merits (good-works), and that of Tai kudoku ten the Great Diva of 
merits. It says further that the deity Avas a son of Takchaka, a king of 
the Naga called the Perfect and that his mother's name was JSdritt. 

Of Hariti, to whom the Chinese give the name Kwei-tzu~mu, 
the Mother of Demons, the legend relates that she was a wicked 
Avoman who devoured children ; and that she gave birth to five hun- 
462] sons, Avhom she nevertheless devoured, one every day. /Sakya 
Muni converted her, and she turned into a pious and ardent Bikshuni 
(nun), afterwards Avorshipped as a saint. 

The Nanhai-ki-kuei-neifa-chuen, k. 1, fol. 18, cited in a note in 
the Fo-kue-ki of Remusat, states that in all the temples in India 
the image of Hariti is honoured under the form of a Avoman, hold- 
ing on her knees one, two or five children. Every day sacred offer- 
ings are made to her, and it is believed that she accords a numerous 
offspring to whosoever may liestOAV alms upon the convent Avhere her 
temple rears itself. 

END 


Abbeville Road, Clapham Park, 

Feb. 4th. 1880. 


F. V. DICKINS. 
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[I have throughout in most cases rendered ‘genio’ and ‘spirito’ 
by god,'* and for the most part have preserved the translator’s spel- 
ling of Chinese words. Some portions of the renderings, of extracts 
from Japanese works were to me rather abstruse, but I have made 
the best I could of them in the absence of the texts themselves. 
The essaj' shows great industry and extensive learning, and as such 
I have thought the present translation of it might be acceptable.] 

* It might conduce to clearness if the term ‘ god ’ were restricted to beneficent 
and the name ‘demon’ applied to maleficent, deities. 


NOTES. 

'I must here reooid niy grateful thanks to my learned and amiable master. 
Professor .Anselmo Severini, who, in addition to having afforded me considera- 
ble assistance in the translation of the text, has kindly furnished me with the 
books and other materials which have enabled me to throw all possible light 
upon the version itself. 

®rhe Nippon-ki in 30 volumes contains a history of events from the 
creation up to A. O. 720. At the present day it forms part of a great work 
in 150 volumes, embracing the history of the .Japanese Empire up to the year 
887 of our era. 

*Xhis' skiff is one of tlie many prodiiction.s of the union of Izanagi and [452] 
Izanami, who, as we have seen above, begat not only iieings similar to them- 
selves, hut also islands, mountains, trees, etc. Ptizinaii'i'. in his Japanese 
Theogonif, calls it Himmeh Fclseukamphcrboot. Amanoiua means “Heavenly 
or celestial rock.” The skiff is also known as Tori-nn-iiea-kiisubune. 

’This temple or sanctuary is situate in the province of Settsu upon the 
sea shore. (Pages' Diet. Jap., p. 30 sub. voce Arayebisou). Here drifted the 
skiff containing Iliruko no inikoto. 

'See page 434. 

"Ainateru or Amatcrasu, a deity also known as Tensho daijin, was the 
first of the terrestrial spirits, that is the first-born of Iz,inagi and Izanami. 

Hiruko no kami was the third child of their union. She bears the title of 
Ohomi kami, or that of Ohohirume no kami. 

'Jimmu was the son of the 5th of the descendants of Izanagi and Izana- 
mi. He dwelt in Hiuga, a province of the island of Kiushiu, the most sou- 
thern of the Japanese Archipelago. He conceived the design of conquering the 
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whole of Japan, and starting, with this object, accompanied by an army and 
fleet, from the island of Kitisluu, he invaded and reduced to submission, vast 
territories. He fought various battles with the barbarous peoples who inhabit- 
ed the countries he invaded; the most famous combat being that with Nagasune 
hiko, who then ruled over the province of Yamashiro. Jimmu, after having 
brought this province under his sway, built there the first Imperial Palace 
or Dairi; and he was the first sovereign of Japan honoured with the title 
of Mikado. 

*Mikoto is a title given to all celestial and terrestrial deities, and to 
famous personages of antiquity. 

“Hirota no Kuni is an old name of the province of Settsu. 

The following note of the Japanese author terminates the portion of the 
text relating to Yebisu. 

“Hiruko is tlie Great Kami of Nishi-no-miya ; and he dwells in the 
temple of the Great Kami of Hirota in the prorince of Settsu: he is commonly 
called Yeinisu.” 

’'The word Ten or Den, in Chinese Tien, placed after all names of Bud- 
dhist deities, corresponds to the Sanskrit word Deva: it is a class-appellative 
of all Brahmanic gods and of all the beings who have their abode in the six 
Deva loka. In the Buddhist dictionaries of the Chinese the word D6va is 
defined: Fan-tien-gin, or. Beings dwelling in the Heaven of Brahma; or Tien- 
sin, ““pirits of Heaven.” Tien-sin, in Japanese Tenshin or Denshin, is often 
used, as may be seen in our text, in lieu of ten alone, after the names 
of deities. 

"The Shogenjigo, k. 10. f. 09, r. 1, names two kinds of trinity, of both 
of which Daikoku and JIarishi are members. The first of these is called The 
Trinity of the Three Gods of bow and arrows, and consists of JIarishi, Benzai, 
and Daikoku; the second, known as The Trinitv of the Tricuspid spear, is 
[454] composed of ilarishi. Daikoku and Bisharaon. As to Marishi and Daikoku, 
see the note at tlie end of this second chapter; as to Benzai and Bishamon, see 
chapters iii and iv. 

’H'i(-/o. shortened into Fu, is properly the name under which .Sakya Mimi 
is known in China and is a corruption of the word Buddha (Wen-bien-tung- 
kao, k. 227, f. 1). In Japan the term Fu-to has more especial reference to 
Brrddhist convents and to the brethren who dwell in them, and who are known 
to Europeans as Bonzes. 

’Het. the power of Ze-zai. Ze-zai signifies that which exists per se, Op 
absolutely, the independent one, the supreme ore, the lord. Besides being 
the proper name of a deity belonging to the Buddhist Pantheon it is an hono- 
rific epithet of many Deva and BSdhisatva. The Chinese, and of course the 
Japanese, who have borrowed the expression from them, as well use Ze-zai to 
translate — but incorrectly — the Sanskrit word Isvara. The Chinese expres- 
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sion Ze-zai is, indeed, the exact rendering of the Sanskrit svayamihu (from 
svayain. self, and bhii, to be), a generic name given by the Buddhist scriptures 
to certain deities ; and which in tlie religious system of the Brahmans is 
bestowed upon Brahma himself and upon the two other deities of the supreme 
triad Vishnu and Siva. 

"In this world; Jap. shaba sekai. Shaba is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word suha, part of the compound sahaloka; sekai means world (lOka). 

Shaba sekai is rendered by the Chinese and Japanese as The world of Ex- 
treme suffering, which in the Buddhist cosmogony is that which is the abode 
of men and of all beings subject to transmigration. 

'’‘Ubasoku is derived from the Sanskrit upus-jka. fern, upusika. the name 
given to the Buddhist laity, that is. to the faithful who make profession of 
their belief in the doctrines of .S'akya Muni but do not devote themselves 
to a religious life. 

The Chinese work intituled Ken-hien-tung-kao. k. 226. f. 2. r. says, “As 
to secular persons (i. o. persons not being members of the clergy) the men are 
called reu-po-se (upasaka) and the women Teu-po-i iupdsika). All are 
bound to observe the five commandments following; Thou shall not kill. 

Thou Shalt not rob; Thou shall not commit fornication; Thou shall not bear 
false witness; Thou slialt not drink wine.’ 

“The Japanese Sesoit, The .Most Venerable one of the World, correspoivl- 
ing with the Sanskrit LChagyestha. an honorific title accorded to the Buddhas. 

"The Dharani are certain mystical formuhe or incantations, having the 
power, according to the Buddhists, of accomplishing prodigies of every kind. 
According to the doctrine of tlie Dhfirani. which uas a jirodiict of the later 
evolution of the religious system of iS'akya Muni, every thing, cverj bein,„. 
every notion of being is expressed by means of special foiniulEe called in 

effect Dharani. _ 

The ceaseless repetition of these formuhe, and the contemplation 
characters with which they arc written, confer an absolute power over le 
things or beings to which tlie magic sentences are respectively dedicate . 

There are incantations and formiilfc for Avardinti off epidemic^, for gnar i „ „ 

against the influences of evil constellations and of evil demons, sentences 
which cause the rain, the wind or the storm to cease; which biiiig wealth an 
happiness, are able to call up Bodhisatvas and so on. The Chinese and Japan 
ese recite these Dh-lrani. tran.scrilied after a barbarous fashion from t e 
Sanskrit or Tibetan and reduced to an unintelligible jargon, as may be seen 
from the e.xamples contained in the translation of this text. Thev are gabbl 
over, without being understood, a certain number of times, and to assist t 
reckoning, coronals or rosaries, such as are used in Europe, are employee . 

^Xafu-maku seems to be a variation of the usual invocation .Aamu, in 
Chinese Xanwu. in Sanskrit namah. San-man-da-bo-da is perhaps a trans- 
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cription of Cantata, malcha or t?amanta Buddho. On, for om, an abbreviation 
probably of avam, is, according to some, the mystic name of the deity, like 
tad. So-fa-ka is the Sanskrit word svdha, found at the end of prayers and 
of Dharani with the meaning of our Amen. 

'“The Japanese word I have rendered ‘temple’ is ga-ran, abbreviation of 
zan-ga-ran, Chinese Han-kia-lan, a corruption of the Sanskrit Samghdrdma, 
explained in Chinese Buddhist dictionaries as Chung yuen, “the garden of the 
assembly,” or as sang-fan, “the abode of priests.” Bamgharama originally 
meant the park surrounding a monasterj-, but it came to designate the 
monastery itself and then to be a sjTionym of Tihara. 

""Tenniyo is the rendering of Devi, fem. of Dgva. These deities are also 
known as apsara. 

^^Kanro, “sweet dew,” is the Amrita, “food of the gods,” and is a symbol 
of divine grace. The v.ord also signifies immortality, and has, too, the sense 
of Final Freedom according to Buddhist ideas. Tlie water used in the bap- 
tismal rite of the Buddhists is likewise called Kan-ro. The ceremony consists 
in dcmching the iieoph.ytc and [uaying for tlie remission of his san-go. that is, 
of the .sins committed hefore and during this life and of those which may be 
committed in a coming existence. 

'~fiai-tsu, known under the posthumous name of Tengiyd daishi, was of 
the family Hantsii, whicli averred its descent from the Emperor Hien-ti (A. 
U. 190-220) of the eastern llan Dynasty. He was born the 13th day of the 
8th month of the l.st year Hhin-go-kei-un (707) and died in the 13th year of 
Kd-nin (832). In 804 he accompanied a Japane.se embassy to China, where 
he visited the princijial Buddhist temples and made >ome stay at the convent 
of Kivo-zin-se, situated on the mountain Tieivtai-shan in the Tai-chen-fu in 
the province of Chcliang in China. He took back with him, on his return to 
.Japan, more than two hundred and thirty Buddliist texts which he had 
cojjied out with his own hand. During the rest of his life he dwelt on the 
mountain Hiycizan. He introduced the Buddhist baptismal rite into Japan 
and founded the .sect called Tendai shiu, which took its name from the above 
mentioned mountains Tieii-tai-shan (see Klaproth, Kippon Odai Ichiran, 
[ 456 ] !>‘>pe *'■> V. 1; and the Shogenjigo. 4, 41. v. ;i). Xho Toidai sectaries call him 
also Han-ka no daishi, “Tlie Daishi of the lineage of the ^Mountain.” He is 
said also to have introduced into Japan the other seven Buddhist sects 
known together with the Tendai sect as the eight shiu. 

Daishi is a post of honour conferred by the emperor upon certain in- 
dividuals chosen from among tlie priests or bonces. (Shogenjigo, 3, 21, r. 
1. — Hayabiki, ICS r. 7.) 

The mountain Iliyeizan is situated in the province of Omi, in the dis- 
trict of Hhiga. As to the celebrated convents of this mountain see Dickson, 
Japan, Edinburgh, 1869, page 146. 
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'‘Xichiren Shanin was a member of the Mil, uni family (entered in the 
Shogenjigo 10, 46, v. 1). He adopted a religious life in the tenth month of 
the eighth year of Bunyei (1271) and died on the 13th day of the 10th 
month of the 15th year of Koan (1282) at the age of 61. The Emperor 
Oodaigo (1319-1331) bestowed upon him the honorific title of Tai-Bosatsu or 
Great Bodhisatva (Shogenjigo 4, 4, v. 6). In the 7th month of the 1st year 
of the reign of Khan no In, he established at Kamakura a new sect which 
bore his name and had numerous followers. Shd-nin, according to the Sho- 
S®°jigo, is not the title of an office, but an honorific appellative conferred 
upon religious persons of high merit. (Shogenjigo 4, 50, r. 7.) 

^his is a Chinese work, the eomidete title of which is Kan-kai-ki kwei- 
nei-fa-chtten ; the passage cited by our author is' to be found on fol. 48 of 
the 1st book of the work. 

^Shin-6, the King of the Spirits, or Tai-shiii-d. the Great King of the 
Spirits, is another name of Daikoku. The Pci-iccn-gun-fu, k. 221 f. 147, says 
that King of the Spirits {shin-6) is the name of one of the spirits who are 
provided with keys of gold, whose mission it is to protest places sacred to 
religion. Bishamon or Vaisravana is also one of the four Tai-shin-6 who 
keep guard over the temples. 

’’’Mahrideva is one of the names of Niva or Maligsvara, the third per- 
sonage of the Brahman Trimurti. 

nrotna or Batiiatraya, lit. the Three Precious ones. Buddha, Dharma 
and fiamgha. The Buddhist school of the Mahuyfina, under the influence of 
the old Indian Trinity, united the three constituent parts of the religious 
•system, that is. Intelligence personified in Sakya Muni, doctrine or law (Dhar- 
ma) and the a.ssembly of the faithful or the church (Samgha) and established 
the Buddhist Triad. 

^In Japanese (lo-shhi, “Tlie Five aggregates,"’ are the attributes which, 
according to the metaphysics of Buddhism, make up the human being, and 
these are: 1st, Form {RUpa) ; 2nd, Perception {Yedana) ; 3rd, Conscience 
{Sanij}iii) ; 4th, Action (Karma); 5th, Knowledge (Vijiiuna). These five 
attributes are called Ilkanda. 

"'llicse ceivnionies conists in symbolical -igiis made uith the linger' moved 
and dispo.sed in various ways, and are called Mtidra, in Japanese In. They 
frequently accompany the recitation of magic formula; Dh.arani or Tantra. 
The mallet or hammer which Daikoku holds in one hand is called the Hammer |“. 
of Happiness. Each time he gives a blow with it, the wallet he has by him 
becomes filled with money, rice and other things, according to what may 
be desired. 

^'Oamunuchi no mikoto, father of Kotoshironushi no inikoto, was the son 
of Susand no mikoto, the offspring of Izanagi and Izanami. 

“The gods specially worshipped by the trading classes in Japan are: 
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Tebisu, DaikoJcu, Hotel and TosJiitoJcu. The first three are among the seven 
gods' of Happiness; the last, known also as KurokusTii, is more specially wor- 
shipped at the new year, and is represented clad in an ample and flowing 
garment with long sleeves, and as having an abundant beard, large eyes and 
a fan in one hand. 

"’A section of the Saddharma pundarika. The whole of this work has 
been translated from the Sanskrit by Burnof. (Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
40. pp. 898. Paris 1853.) 

^Salvation, in Japanese toku-do, “to attain the ford” or “to cross to the 
other shore.” According to Buddhist ideas, after created beings have emerged 
from the Sea of Life and from Death, the shore or region where each must 
land is called ‘the other shore’ or ‘yonder shore’; while the shore or region 
where man is subject to the changes of life and of transmigration is called 
‘the hither shore.’ The means of getting across to the ‘other shore’ or. to 
Nin-aiia are called Pilramita and are six in number; but the sixth in especial, 
i. e. Pradjna or knowledge, more than any of the remainder has the power of 
facilitating the passage across Saiisfira or the world to the region of 
Nirvana. 

lion, in ( liinese Lun, is a kind of Buddhist scriptures treating of philo- 
sophy, distinguished by the name Sdstra and forming the third section of the 
Tripitaka {fiutra. Vinaya. Sastra or Abhidharma) . The original title of the 
book Tairon may. perhaps, have been Mahasastra. The Shogenjigo, under the 
word liishamoii. repe.ats the very' terms of our text, with a very slight varia- 
tion toward the end of the passage, but quotes from the Chitsu-ron, Chinese 
Shc-tsti-lun (Prajnfi paramita Sastra?,) instead of from Tairon. 

^)'asha and Itasetsu, Yakslia and Rdkshasa are a sort of demons and 
monster^. The former are supposed to be the cause of falling stars and 
comets. The aborigines of Ceylon were called Kakshasa and were described 
as eaniiiljals. Tlie Chinese explain the name Rakshasa by Shi-gin-kwei, “Men- 
devouring demons.” 

’■The original Sanskrit title of this work is Suiiarna prabhdsa raja 
ndnia mnJi/i ydna sutra. The word Kiyo found appended to very many titles 
of Buddhist r\ords is the Chinese word King, and denotes the scriptures be- 
longing to the division of the Triple Buddhist Canon (Tripitaka) and known 
under the name of ftutra. 

^''Hui-sho-san. the Crystal Mountain, means the mountain Jleru situate 
in ttie northern region and consisting of masses of crystal. It is in this very 
region, north f)f Mount !Meru that Bishamon has his abode. (See below.) 

[458J ~'i ija-.shin-o. King of the Spirits Uga, is also called Vga ’no Kami “The 

Kami Tga; L ya no ilitama, “the spirit Uga;” Ukemochi no Kami, “The 
Kami gu.udi.'.u of Food.” 

note 20 above. 
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“According to a Chinese Buddhist legend, I’e-sse (in Japanese Hakuja, 
‘the white snake’) “was a woman whom Buddha changed into a white snake,, 
that, under that form, she might expiate, during a succession of ages, the 
sins of her previous state of existence. _ After over a thousand years had gone 
by, Buddha decided that she should give birth to the star Wen-sing (the star 
presiding over literature) ; and for that purpose allowed her to resume a hu- 
man form and to become the wife of Hanwen. When her pregnancy approach- 
ed its term, a great light shone about the whole of the house where Pe-sse, 
dwelt, and at last the star Wen-sing made its appearance. Pe-sse, 
however, had not ended the expiation of her sins, and Buddha therefore bade 
the priest Fohai bury her under a pagoda. Twenty years more passed by and 
Pe-sse, her punishment now ended, was received into the kingdom of the Deva. 

“ffi/nhd is a rayed wheel or circle supposed to possess extraordinary 
power. In the original Sanskrit this disk is called Chakra, and is the symbol 
of Chakravarti rilja. the vanquisher of the universe 

‘Wioi-jiu, the pearl niyoi; this jewel is what in original Sanskrit texts 
is called So great is the splendour attributed to it that the rays which 

are emitted from it on every side light up objects in its neighbourhood. 
Mani is generally translated ‘pearl,’ but it seems to be in reality a sort of pre- 
cious stone resembling a carbuncle, the more so in that the Sanskrit word for 
•pearl' is mvlcta. 

“Oji, sons of the King RfijakuniAra or Kumara r?\ja. 

“Lit. an infinite quantity of gems belonging to the seven kinds of precious 
things, t^apta ratna, which are: gold, silver, lapis lazuli, crystal, cornelian, 
coral and ruby. In Buddhist books, however, are enumerated various cate- 
gories of precious things which are always seven in number. 

“l.it. as if they lay on the upper surface of the celestial baldachin or 
canopy. 

“The gem Marti, the symbol of Buddha himself and of his doctrine. 

“In .Japanese hiyaku getsu, ‘the white moon.’ 

"1st, Oryza; 2nd. hlilium globosum; 3rd, Holcus sorghum: 4th, Triticum 
icstivum: 5th, Panicum verticillatum. 

'"Kuiia-shd means ‘a Buddhist;’ Hotel means ‘a stuff wallet.' 

“The Shogenjigo 4, 4, v. 5, says that Hotel called himself Kei shi, but 
that his contemporaries gave him the name of Chokoshi. 

“The places here mentioned are in China. H6 kuica, in Chinese, Fung- 
hwn, is the name of a district and town of the 3rd class, in the department of 
Jing po fu, in .Japanese Aei fa; Shitnei, in Chinese Se-initig-shan. is a moun- 
tain in the same department of ying po in the province of Che-Kiang. 

^Itiyd is the .Japanese name of the Liang dynasty, that ruled over China 
-A..D. 502 to A.D. 55(!. Here, however, is meant the dynasty of the Heu-liang 
er posterior Ijiang. who held sway from A.D. 907. to A.D. 921. Teimei is the 
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name of the year 915, when the Emperor Mo-ii octupied the throne. The 
Shogenjigo 4, 4, v. 5, says that he died in the 3rd year of Teimei (Ching-ming) 
of the Emperor Taizu of the Liang dynasty. This is' probably a chronological 
error. Taizu was the first of the dynasty of the later Liang and reigned from 
903; while the name Ching ming denotes the year 915, the third of the reign 
of the Emperor Mochi, who was the successor of 'i'aizti. 

^Passed away from this life. The Japanese word kesu from keshi, 'to 
transform ourself,’ in Chinese hwa, is a coiiiinon expression in the Buddhist 
scriptures denoting the passage of a being from one state of existence to an- 
other. It is the translation of the original Sanskrit Anupapadaka and Nimrii- 
nakaya. ‘Hwa’ is also used in Confucianist writings, but in a different sense, 
as we shall presently see. 

'“The author seems to mean that the people knew by tin; wallet that he 
who bore it was Hotei, under a shape different from his own; as Pythagoras, 
recognising the shield which he had carried at the Siege of Troy gave hims«lf 
out as the Euphorbus of that age: 

Habcntciue 

Tartara Panthoiden, iterum (Irco 
lleinissum; quamvis, clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultm 
Xer\os atquo cutem morti eoneesserat atrw. 

Sorat. Od. 1.28 9-13. 

The passage in the .Japanese text may also, perhaps, be thus rendered: 

'Xext (after the death of Hotei) there being there men from a different 
part of the country who saw him go liy with the Master’s Wallet, the 
faithful vied with each other, etc.’ But whatever be the degree of uncertainty 
in the original, the first version is more in conformity with the spirit of the 
te.xt and more in accordance with the rules of Japanese syntax. 

“•All the faithful.’ Shi.shiu, lit. the four assemblies, that is, all those 
who are comprised in the mass of each of the four classes into which the 
Buddhists are arranged. These are : 1st. Bikshu ; 'Znd, Bhidshuni ; 3rd, 
Uphsaki; 4th, Up.asika, or in other words, monks, nuns, laymen, laywomen. 

“’To transform or reform, in a moral sense, is the Confucianist meaning 
■ 'f /Ufa, of which expression we have sj/oken in note .54. 

““The Shogenjigo 4, 4, v. 5, says that he is followed by a troop of fifteen 
children. 

“'/non', called also Vga, is the God of the Rice-plant. See above under 
Ben-zai-ten, page 443. 

'“'Miyako, capital city, seat of the court and residence of the Mikado, 
voi,. vui. 59 

"'^ankiyoku Rojin Net: the Stars of the Ancients (Rojin sei) of the 
Southern Pole {nankiyoku). 
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'"The quarter fei is the whole of that tract ot the horizon lying between 
S.S.E. and S. % S.E. Japanese divide the horizon into 24 equal arcs, while we 
commonly mark it by 32 points, with as many areal intervals between them. 
Hence a third of each of our arcs is the exact measure of the greatest length of 
each arc in the Japanese system — in other words the latter arcs measure each 
15 degrees exactly, while ours measure each lllri degrees. 

^Ko-no mitiami is another name given to the Star of Long Life, or to the 
stars about the Southern Pole. (Shogenjigo 1, 32. v. 7.) 

'‘Lit. 'is on the border of the Southern Pole.’ 

"The Shogenjigo, 1, 32, v. 7, says that this star influences the tranquillity 
and good government of the empire, and has power over the long life of 
princes. 

“These astronomical notions are borrowed from the Chinese; and since 
the latter, in their books, give 30° as the elevation of the Pole (Kang-hi 
Ze-tien clas. 75, f. 75, r. ) the Japanese writers repeat this without taking 
into account the difference of latitvide to which the above mentioned elevation 
answers. (See Shogenjigo. I. 0, r. 4-5.) The Chinese, however, it must be 
added, in the same way omit to make the proper corrections for diffei-ence 
of latitude, and with them the elevation of the Xorth Pole is 30° as well at 
Canton as at Peking. 

”The dynasty here called that of the No is the Chinese dynasty of the 
tS'iing, which governed the Empire from A.D. hOO to A.D. 1278. The year 
Gen-i/d (yuen-yeu) denotes 1080-7, the first of the reign of the Sung Emperor 
Chi-zung. In the age of the Sxmg the capital of Chin.a was Kein-kang, in 
the province of Kiang-nan. It was called San King or Southern Capital. 

®By ‘Mikado’ must be here imderstood the Emperor of China, altliough 
in Europe the expression denotes only the Japanese Emperor. The word 
mikado is rendered in Japanese-Chinese dictionaries by ‘Ti,’ ‘Emperor;’ Chao- 
t‘ng, ‘the Court,’ Tien-tsze, ‘the Sou of Heaven’ (the more special designation 
of the Emperor of China) and Yumen, ‘the Sublime Porte,’ the title under 
which the Japanese Monarch or his Court is known. 

’"Lit. “each time he lifted (the bowl he gulped down) a koku.” Koku is 
a measure of capacity, equal to ~y^ cubic feet English. 

’’Perhaps what is here meant is that the beneficent influence of the star, 
special protectress of the long life of princes and of the prosperity of the 
!8tate, has made itself felt throughout the Empire. 

'The meaning seems to be that one wilt live a long life yet not grow old. 

’'jfLotsu, a tablet of ivory which the ministers and other high functionaries 
of the ancient Chinese Court carried in their hands, and used for the purpose 
of writing thereon the behests of the Emperor and other matters. Conftieius 
and other sages and saints of antiquity are veiw commonly represented as 
holding this tablet in their hand — the Chinese call them Htctih. 
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”Tlie ancient Chinese held in honour four lofty mountains, placed at the 
four cardinal points, and offered sacrifices to the gods who presided over them. 
The.se mountains were: To the east, Taishan, of which Saisho was destined 
to become the god in a future existence; it is situate in the province of 
Shantung, in the department of Si-nan-fu: to the south, Heng-shau, in the 
province of Hunan; to the west, Hica shan, a little to the south of Etca yen 
in Si-gau-fti, province of Shensi • to the north. To or Tayo of the Ho-shan 
range, to the north of Yo-yang-hien in Ping-yang fu in the province of Shansi. 

’’''Sho-tei, in Chinese Shang-ti, ‘Supreme Euler,' in an appellative given by 
the ancient Chinese to the principal personage of their demonology. It is 
with this word that the Catholic* missionaries in their religious treatises and 
in their translation into Chinese of the Old and Xew Testaments have chosen 
to render the name of God. 

’“The meaning is: I do not know what merits I have acquired in my pre- 
vious states of existence to entitle me to the honour of becoming in my future 
life the (iod of the mountain Taishan. 


*Xote by editors : So in Sig. Puini’s original. But it must be a slip of. 
the pen for protestant. 
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By K. Ota, Graduate of the University Tokiyo. 


[Bead June 29, 1880.] 

Formerly all the sugar used in Japan was imported, chiefly 
from China and Holland. It was flrst cultivated in Riu Kin, from 
which place it was introduced into Satsuma. During the years 
KiO-ho and Horeki the government ordere<l it to be cultivated in the 
provinces of Musashi and Suruga, but without success. Afterwards 
a native of Kii, one Yasuda Yfitaka, became acquainted with the 
Dutch method of growing the cane, and finding the climate of his 
own province suited to this, he commenced to grow it, and finally 
succeeded in producing two kinds, of sugar, black and white, which 
the natives of that province paid as tribute to the government. 
The method wa.s, however, kept secret. In the year of Kansei 
(about 1797) the government sent Kimura Matasuke to Kii to 
learn from Tasuda how to make sugar. He devoted himself to the 
study of the process, comparing it with the Chinese method, and 
finally published a book on the subject. At the present time the 
chief sugar producing places are Satsuma, Omi, Iliuga, Higo, Hizen, 
Riu Kill, Hdki, Bizen, Suwo, Totomi, Suruga, Izumi, Sanuki, Awa, 
Owari, Choshiu, etc. Of these, Idzuini, Sanuki, and Satsuma are 
the most important. 


1 Being the substance of a thesis presented or graduating, June, 1867- By 
permission of the l>irector of the University. 


[462] 
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[463] Tlie sugar cane is a plant of the grass species known here as 
kansha. It contains juice amounting to about 90^, of which 74^ 
is water. The mineral matter also amounts to about 0.47 the 
greater part of which consists of silica and potash, as will be seen 
from the following analysis : 


ASH OF SUGAR CANE. 
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It grows to a height of seven or nine feet, with a diameter of 
an inch or le.«s. It resembles the bamboo, having knots or joints 
about two or three inches apart at the lower part of the stem, 
widening out above. 

There are three kind.s of sugar plant, described — 

(1) Teki-sbo ; 

To-sho ; 

(3) K6-sh6. 

(1) gives the best sugar. (2) comes from Riu Kiu and was in- 
troduced first into Batsuiua, afterwards to Kioto, thence to Idzumi 
and Yiimato. This supplies the largest amount of sugar grown in 
Japan. (3) From this no sugar is obtained : it is eaten or chewed 
directly on account of its sweet taste. 

The mode of cultivating the cane in Sanuki may be taken as 
a type. 

Ibe sanily and almost sterile soil where no other crops can be 
raised ia best fitted for the cultivation of the sugar cane; always 
along the south-ea.st sea-coast, and never in the interior, as it re- 
q ires a warm climate. The soil, being sandy, is always dry, — 
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condition necesssary for tlie projier growth of the cane. The cane [464] 
is propagated by cuttings. For this purpose, when it reaches maturity, 
about the beginning of December, the best stalks are selected, and 
are cut down close to the ground. They are then dressed, or freed 
from leaves, and part of the tops cut ofi“ for eight or ten inches. 

These cuttings are then put into a pit dug in the ground, in aiternale 
layers with sand. The pit is then filled up with sand to about one 
foot from the surface of the ground. Over this a roof is con- 
structed to prevent rain getting access and to keep out frost. The 
pit is generally made on the southern side of the house, so as to 
receive as much sun as possible. In this way the cuttings are pre- 
served until the following spring, and in March, when they are 
taken out, a bud is found shooting out from each joint for about 
one-half inch. The cane is now cut into small pieces, each with one 
or two joints, and they are then taken to the farm to be planted. 

The land must have been well ploughed and furrowed at dis- 
tances of about three feet from each other. Each ridge is slightly 
watered, and the cuttings are then planted close to one another. 

The buds must always be directed sideways, the roots formed being 
much stronger in that case. 

About three to (nearly 1} bushel) of powdered hoshika t^fish 
manure) are added to one tan (0.245 acre) of ground, and after 
about six weeks the shoots grow to a height of about two or three 
inches. At this time a fresh quantity of hoshika is used, amounting 
to five or six to, or if it is very dear, rape cake is used instead* 

In the latter part of June, when the cane has grown to a height 
of three or four feet, the last supply of manure, one koku (4.96 
bushels) of hoshika is given. After this the cane is left to itself 
without further treatment until the lieginning of December, by which 
time it has reached the full height of eight or nine feet. The best 
canes are now selected for next year's growth, for if left longer the 
frosts would have an injurious effect upon them. The full develop- 
ment of sugar in the juice, however, does not occur until the latter 

part of December, and is indicated by the upper leaves turning 

yellow. The canes are then cut down to the ground, tied into 

bundles, and carried to the barn, where the leaves and the upper 
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[465] 


parts for about six or seven inches are stripped off. The canes thus 
prepared are ready to be taken to the press. 

PRESS. 

This consists of a set of three vertical rollers made of stone, one 
foot high and two feet in diameter. They are set in a framework of 
wood, which is firmly fixed on the level surface of the ground by 
driving in poles on the lowest plank of the frame. The upper surface 
of the base is cut with grooves, so that the juice flows along them 
into a gutter at t!ie side, which conducts it to a vessel, placed below. 
To the upper jtart of each stone cylinder a tootheil wheel of a hard 
wood, generally Icashi (oak), is attached, the centre one gearing into 
the two side ones. The axis of the middle wheel rises about two 
feet above the wo iden frame, and to the top of it a horizontal arm 
about 15 feet long is fi.xed. An ox is yoked to this, and as it goes 
round it turns the cylinders. The two side cylinders rotate in the 
same direction and in the opposite direction to the centre one. The 
distance between each of the two rollers may be regulated by means 
of wedges, which are driven horizontally through the upper part of 
the frame and press against the axis of each of the side rollers. 

A horizontal mill is sometimes, though rarely, used, and only 
when small quantities of cane are to be dealt with. In working 
with the vertical mill, one man sits on each side, so that one may 
introduce the canes between the two rollers on one side, whilst the 
other passes them back again through the other two rollers. This 
operation is repeated until 300 kuivamme of fresh cane have been 
twice passed between the rollers, which requires about five hours. 
The distance between the rollers is now diminished by moving the 
wedges, and the operation is again comraence<l with the canes which 
have already been passed through twice. xVs they have been crush- 
ed, it becomes difficult to feed them by hand, so a kind of glitter is 
used, which is directed between each of the two rollers, and into 
this the crushed canes are put ; in this way they are twice more sub- 
jected to the action of the press. After this, though they still con- 
tain a little juice, it is not useful to repeat the pressing, so the 
canes are dried in the sun and used as fu J. 
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The expressed juice flows along the gutter and then collects in 
the vessel below until about one kokii is obtained, which requires 
about 2i hours, after which it is transferred to the clarifying pan. [466] 
It has a dirty yellow colour, and is mixed sand and small pieces 
of cane. 

In this way 300. kuioamme of suger cane are finished in one 
day, and yield about four koku of juice. Two men to feed the mill, 
two oxen and two drivers ai-e required. The work is commenced 
early in the morning and is finished about 6 p.m, But where very 
much cane has to be treated they work till near midnight, the wages 
of the workmen being then proportionately increased. 

CLARIFICATION AND CONCENTRATION. 

This is carried out in a cast-iron pan of a conical shape, 20 inches 
deep, feet in diameter at the mouth, and capable of holding 1.04 
kokit. The mouth is provided with a flange IJ inch wide, by which it 
rests upon the wall of the furnace, so that the whole body of the pan is 
wdthin the wall of the fire-place. The fire-place is always about four 
feet below the level of the ground, and the mouth of the pan is raised 
about one foot above the ground, to render the operations of stirring 
and skimming easier. 

In each refinery three pans are arranged in one row, each heated 
by a separate fire ; one of these serves as a clarifier, other two for con- 
centration. Over each pan is placed a bottomless tub 12 inches high, 
and of the same internal diameter as the mouth of the pan. The use of 
this is to prevent loss when the juice froths or spirts during the boiling 
and stirring. 

One koku of the expressed juice is introduced into the No. 1 pan, 
with an addition of 3-5 go (1 5r5= 180.4c.c.) of lime. The fire is 
then lighted, and as the liquid becomes heated the coagulated matter 
rises to the surface, and is constantl}' removed by skimming. The 
ladle used for this purpose is 7 inches in diameter, 3 inches deep, and 
is provided with a long handle. The bottom is formed of a horse-hair 
network, which permits the liquid to pass through easily. After 
about one hour’s boiling, the formation of the thick scum ceases, the 
fire is extinguished and the liquid is filtered through a cotton cloth 
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into the settling tub. This is two feet high, and one foot ^ven 
£467] inches in diameter, provided with two taps at different levels. The 
liquid is allowed to stand about 30 minutes, and when all the sediment 
has settled down, the liquid is allowed to flow out of the upper tap 
into pan No. 2. The fire is lighted, and the boiling continued with 
occasional stirring, the scum being removed from time to time. The 
Ix)ttom of the ladle used in this case is formed of silk. The boiling is 
continued for nearly one hour, with more frequent stirring as the liquid 
becomes thicker and thicker, after which it is transferred to No. 3 pan. 
The fire under this pan must be watched with care, so that the flame 
may play around the bottom as uniformly as possible. The stirring is 
done briskly. This operation lasts from 30 to 50 minutes, and when 
the proper degree of concentration is attained, which the workman 
ascertains by taking a portion of the syrup on the end of the rod and 
dropping into water when it should solidify, the fire is at once extin* 
guished, and the syrup is removed to another pan, in which it is allow- 
ed to cool and crystallize for one night. 

The sugar thus obtained still retains some molasses and about 10^ 
water, and called shiroshita or the basis of white sugar. It looks 
like white sand mixed with dark brown gummy matters. 

REFINING. 

This operation consists in .separating the crystalline sugar from the 
mffeu or molasses, which is effected by pressure in cotton bags. The 
press used is almost exactly the same as that used in filtering sake. 
Twenty-four or twenty-five kin of the crude sugar are put in the cotton 
bag, which is again wrapped up in another of very coarse stufi* called 
tofu, and eight of these bags are piled up in the press, with boards 
between each layer to equalize the pressure. Heavy weights are then 
hung on to the end of the lever, and the wdiole is left for one night. 
After 12 or 15 hours the weights are removed and the contents of all 
the bags are tapped out into n shallov tub about six inches deep, with 
a diameter of three or four feet. It is sometimes square and of the same 
depth. In this tub the sugar is kneaded by hand, a little water is 
sprinkled over it, and afterwards it is again submitted to pressure, this 
operation being repeated from two to five times, according to the quality 
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of sugar required. For the production of sambon, or the whitest and 
best quality of sugar, obtainable only in Awa and Sanuki, the filtration [4682 
is repeated five times. 

All varieties of Japanese sugar, however, cannot be made into 
sambon by merely repeating the filtration. Seventy j)er cent, of the 
total white sugar conies from Sanuki. Of the sugar from that province, 
the following analyses give the composition ot Shivo-sliita, I\ih.on [or 
that after fourth filtration) and Sambon. 



Shiro-shita. 

Sambon, 

1 

1 Sambon. 

f 


80.46"^ 

1 

1 96.69 

98.62 

Invert “ 

9-35 

1.78 

.67 

i 

Ash 

1.23 

.84 

.28 

Loss at loo°C 

8.12 I 

1.23 

• 14 

. 

1 

98.16 

100.54 

99.71 


SUGAR FROM SURUGA. 

Next to the two provinces in Shikoku, Suruga produces the best 
quality of sugar. It grows there pretty well, as the climate is warm, 
but the cane is not so good as that ol Sanuki, being ol less diameter 
thougb ratber taller. It is cultivated in the same way, the only differ- 
ence being that the distance between the rows is less, and therefore 
more canes can be planted in the same amount of ground. This, 
however, is compensated for by the fact that the cane in Sanuki 
produces more shoots, and the richness of the juice m sugar is a little 
greater, so that the yield iier given amount of ground is about the 
same. In Suruga the production of the best sugar is confined to par- 
ticular districts, that from the neighbourhood of Shimidzu being the 
best. 

The extraction and refining of the sugar is carried out as before 
described, but the filtration is repeated not more than four times at 
most, and usually less. 
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£469] The following analyses show the composition of the sugar pro- 
duced during the various stages from three different varieties of cane. 

Best Quality. — S uBjEcrEo to Filtration Four times. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

6 

Shiro-shita 

One.; filtered 

Twice filtered 

Three times filtered. 

Four times filtered. 

Mitsu or Molasses.. 

Cane sugar 

Invert “ 

.Ash 

Moisture 

% 

77.17 

10.75 

1.50 

10.22 

% 

79.50 

892 

.96 

9.15 

85.73 

5-70 

.48 

7.82 

% 

90.67 

2.87 

.48 

5.21 

/O \ 

94.60 1 

1 

i. 3 ‘ ' 

'■‘1 
3.03 1 

38.5* 

26.57 

3.17 

2S.01 

99.64 

9 «.S 3 

99.73 

99.23 

99.10! 

96.26 

■Secone (Quality. — Subjected to Filtratio.n Three Times. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sliiro-shita 

Once filtered 

Twice filtered 

Three times filtered. 

Milsu 










1 


/o 

yO 


Cane sugar 


73.07 

77.16 

86.18 

90.14 

40.65 

Invert ,, 


1 13.J2 

12.43 

7.87 

5-14 

28.30 

Ash 


2.15 

.80 

.80 

•57 

2.45 

Moisture 


10.75 

9.13 

5.22 

3.97 

27.68 



99.09 

100.02 

100.07 

99.82 

99.08 
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Third Qu-Aliy.— Subjected to Filtration Twice. 



From these analyses it will be observed that the shiro-shitaf 
even of the best quality of sugar from Suruga, contains not more 
than 77 ^ of crystallizable sugar, whereas that of Sanuki contains 
as much as 80 and in the sugar of the third quality from Suruga, 
as sent into the market, there is very little more pure cane sugar 
than is contained in the shiro-shita from Sanuki. 

The yield is as follows ; The amount of cane worked up in one 
day is 300 kuivamme, from which 23 kmvamme of crude sugar are 
obtained. Prom this 9.2 kmvamme of samhon (refined sugar) are 
obtained, and 13.8 kuivamme of miUu (molasses). The value of the 
sugar thus produced will be : — 


9.2 kmvamme of sambon Yen 10.00 

13.8 do. of mitsii.... 3.00 


From 1 tan (.245 acre) of ground the average produce is 1200 
kuwamme of cane, so that the A'alue of the sugar produced will be 
4X13 = 52 yen per tan. Against this must be set the following 
items. 

For finishing 300 kmvamme (2484.5 lbs.) in one day the work- 
men required are as follows : 

Two kama ya (to attend to the pans) ; one seihonin (to look after 


[ 470 } 
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the pressmg), each paid 20 sen. a day and food. Also two hitaki (stokers) 
who receive eacli 15 sen a day ; two cows and two drivers, 24 sen a day 
1471] for each man with his beast. Also two labourers to feed the mill, who 
receive 12 sen each. Altogether nine workmen and two beasts are 
employed, making the total wages per day Yen 1.62 exclusive of food. 
Besides this about Yen 1.50 worth of fuel is burnt each day to con- 
centrate the juice, therefore the total expense for the 1002 kuwamme 
of cane will be 4x(l-62-p 1.50 ) — Yen 12.48. The farmer has also to 
pay at least Yen 10 per tan for hoshilca (fish manure), and if he 
has to buy the young plants, this will cost in addition Yen 1.50 
per tan. and the ground tax amounts to Yen 1.00 or more. The 
total expenditure is therefore, — 

Labour, fuel, etc Yen 12.48 per tan 

Manure “ 10.00 “ “ 

Ground tax “ 1.00 “ “ 

Young plants “ 1.50 “ “ 


Yen 23.98 

which leaves a profit of Yen 27.02, and of course includes the wages 
of himself and family. 

The above in a fair estimate of the profit obtained in places where 
sugar of good quality is produced, but in districts where only black 
sugar is obtained, the profit will not be more than 10 or 15 ym per 
tan. In Sanuki from one tan of ground the same amount of shiro- 
shita, i. e. 92 kuwamme, is obtained, amounting to 7.66 of the 
weight of the cane. From this 26 kimmnme of sambon, or 3.06^ 
of the cane, are obtained, whilst the remaining 4.60^ of 7 nitsu 
(molasses) is sold at a low rate. This, however, contains about 40^ 
of crystallizable sugar, part of which is obtained by further concent- 
ration, when the price of sugar is sufficiently high to pay for the 
«xtra expense of working. 

The large .amount of invert sugar contained in the molasses (26 
to 31^) seems for the most part to be producetl during the process 
of concentration, as the concentrating pan is exposed to the direct 
action of the fire, and as at the end of the operation, when the 
liquid has become very thick, the temperature must rise very high. 
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the result must be the conversiou of a considerable amount of the 
cane sugar into invert sugar. If it were possible to introduce vacuum 
pans, much of the loss might be prevented. As regards the pressing 
mill, its action ■^s pretty effective, the pressure being such that after [472J 
four times pressing the crushed cane is nearly dry. Part of the 
cane, however, finds its vray into the juice, and may set up a slight 
fermentation ; but as the operations are carried out during the coldest 
season of the year, and as the juice is not allowed to stand more 
than two hours, the loss from this cause cannot be very great. 

As the operations are usually on a small scale the advantages 
of these rollers or mills are obvious. In the first place they can be 
set up easily at the most convenient places, and can be very easily 
cleaned, as the rollers can be taken apart very readily. They do 
not require much exertion, the work of one ox being sufficient. 

The principal disadvantage consists in the trouble of feeding them 
with cane, for which purpose two men are employed. 

Although the process of refining is not scientific, nor by any 
means a perfect process, still it has some advantages, as it dispenses 
with the necessity for much labour, and various expenses involved in 
the European system of sugar refining. There is a certain amount 
of crystallizable sugar lost, besides which the refined sugar does not 
contain more than 98.5^ of cane sugar, the rest consisting of mois- 
ture, ash, and a small amount of invert sugar. By using foreigh 
methods of refining, perfectly pure loaf-sugar might, undoubtedly, be 
obtained, but such methods are evidently inapplicable in this coun- 
try, where every farmer has to harvest his own ground, and opera- 
tions must necessarily be on a small scale. Improvements cannot, 
therefore, be introduced unless the farmers could sell their raw sugar 
to some large establishment iu some large town, such as Tokiyo, 
where the foreign method of sugar refining could be adopted. 
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[473] INFLUENCE OF CHINESE DIALECTS ON THE JAPANESE 
PEONUNCIATION OF THE CHINESE PART OF THE 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 


By J. EnKTNS, D. D. 


{Read Jane 29, 1880.] 

1. In reading the Gospel of Mark in Japanese by Dr. Hepburn 
I was struck with the pronunciation of gfc «<’. to wash. It is Ben. 
In the city of Sung Kiang, near Shanghai, this character is called 
aien. This also is the old pronunciation, as may be seen in Kang 
hi and in the Japanese dictionaries. Sung Kiang is only thirty 
miles from Shanghai. In Shanghai, however, the final n is unknown 
in this word. The Japanese dictionares give both sen and se as the 
sound, but sen is the more common. The Kan on is se or sai while 
the Go on is sen. But the Go on is the dialect of the Wu kingdom, 
apparently called Ngo or Go, and Sung Kiang is in the country 
formerly embraced in the Wu kingdom. 

2. The Japanese have no theory respecting changes in the 

Chinese language, and from them we only know certain dates (not 
altogether trustworthy, as IMr. Satow has pointed out) of the intro- 
duction of Chinese sounds, and some few particulars respecting persons 
and places concerned. In the treatise ® ^ Gen-Shiyou 

Zhiyutsu-riyaku,' a new work on foreign intercourse with Japan, the 
date of Wang jen, the first teacher the Japanese had, is given as 

* See chapter 8, page 15, and chapter 9, pages 7, 8. Want is here said to 
have taught the JCan on. (Page 7.) The Go on was taught on Tsushima by the 
nun Hofu-miyau (A. D. 655) also of Pak tse. She made the on popular, and 
th.s rendered it necessary in .\.D. 730 to issue the edict in favour of the Kan m. 
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A. D. 285. This is the fifth year after the last king of the AYu [474J 
kingdom had submitted to the T’sin empire. The AYu kingdom had 

its capital at Nanking, and it was there that, some forty years 
before. Sun Kiuen had received a native of the Roman empire who 
called himself T’sin lun (Djin Ion). The capital of- the T’sin dynasty 
was first at Lo yang in Honan, and afterwards at Chang-an in 
Shensi. AYang jen is said to have been descended from the founder 
of the Han dynasty. Lieu Pang. AYang jen’s grandfather went, says 
the account, from China to reside in Korea, in the kingdom then 
called Pe tsi (Pak tse). The Chinese dialect he made use of would 
naturally be that of Honan and Shan si. yet Lieu Pang himself 

B. C. 195 belonged to the AVu kingdon). 

3. The Japanese say that AA’’ang jen taught the pronunciation- 
they call the Kan on, and that the Kan on dates in the first place 
from his time. In A.D. 730, before the time of Kou-bofu Dai-shi,. 
who introduced the hiragana native characters, it was found that it 
was necessary to have the official language uniform throughout Japan- 
The interests of the public service required this. It was decreed 
that Chinese should be taught with this object, and that teachers 
should be everywhere appointed. They were called “ Tongue men ” 

=§■ \ ZeUii-sliin. Four names are mentioned, apparently of Japanese- 
origin, of teachers commissioned to act in execution of this decree. 

They instructed pupils in Chinese. 

4. Six years later a Brahman from southern India is mentioned 

as arriving in Japan. He is called Bodhi. He was accompanied 
by a Cambodian named Buddha tetsu They came by way of 

China. Since it is not mentioned that they came from Korea, they 
would, it is likely, go by the route that Kou-bofu afterwards took 
from Central China. Kou-bofu, as the romance of his life re-^ 
cently published states, w'ent from Ning po ^ Ming Cheu) to 
Tsukushi.- This romance is called Kou-bofu Dai-shi Go ichi-dai 
san-gi. The author is Kan-kuu, a priest of the Hof-kai-zhi temple 
in Kiyau-to. A romance is of no authority, but it indicates what 

» Tsukushi was either the whole island of Kiu-shiu or the province sub- 
sequently divided into Chikuzen and Chikugo. 
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the author of this historical novel, writing A.D. 1833, thought 
was the route he took, and he iiiay have had documents on 
which to found the statement. That Ningpo continued to be the 
J475] chief port for north China for sev'eral centuries later is shown by 
the circumstance that in A.D. 1122 the Chinese ambassador to 
Korea, proceeding from Pien liang on the Yellow river in the first 
instance, went from Ningpo in a fleet of eight vessels. The historian 
of the expedition mentions the use of the mariner’s compass, the 
oldest known record of its employment in the literature of any 
country, so far as I am aware. The Wu country, which gives its 
name to the Go on of Japan, extended to the south from Nanking 
and Sucheu, so as to include all the Chinese colonies on the south- 
eastern sea-board. The dialect would be homogeneous, it is likely, 
all the way from Nanking to Fucheu, which is mentioned by the 
Kiyau-to novelist as the port to which Kou-bofu D.ii-shi was carried 
by a violent wind on his voyage to China. Ming cheu (Ningpo) 
was the chief port and Fucheu the next in importance. The junks 
of that time, when Tsung ming had still not risen out of the waters, 
would fear the vast sandbanks hidden under the muddy waters of 
the Yang tsi, and would prefer the Chusan archipelago, where the 
path to and from their harbour is easily traced among the islands. 
Later on, when the Ning po river became shallow, Kanp'u and 
Chapoo became the ports for Japanese trade. The elevation of Tsung 
ming, and the consequent formation of the north and south channels 
in its vicinity, opened the way for Shanghai becoming a port ; and 
at the same time, by the elevation of the sea bottom, Chapoo lost 
its trade through the increasing shallowness of its anchorage. All 
this bears on the question of the dialect intended by the Go on. 

5. A large number of w’ord? in the Go on commencing with 
w, y, e, etc., have h in the mandarin dialect. Such are tva (Kan 
on kutva), |gl 'ive (kuivai), waku (koku), gJJ tvaku (koku), ^ ioau 
(kiiwaii), ^ we (kei), ^ ivaku (kuivaku). This last word the Chi- 
nese tonic dictionaries give with the weak aspirate as the initial, as 
in a hu, where the h is scarcely heard in the old middle dialect. 
The Japanese ^ Oiyoku-hen gives the initial as that of ^ wei, 
which never had an aspirate in the Chinese tonic dictionaries. 
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There are some others, as toe (Jaiwai), wa (kuwat), ^ 
wau (kutmii). 

The Go on sounds have been in disrepute as compared with the 
Kan on. The literati have favoured the Kan on as not being Buddhist. [476] 
Hence in the 5 Giyoku-hen the Go on is rarely given. When 
it is given it is because it has forced itself into notice by its own 
persistence in the case of certain common words like these here given. 

All these words belong to the lower series, which consists of 
words with sonant initials. In this series the weak aspirate is corre- 
late to g d and b, as in the upper series the strong aspirate is 
■correlate to k, t, p. 

Only the Kan on sound is given in my authority {Giyoku-hen) 
iu such words as ^ kov, ^ ken, ^ kuwan, ko. These ought to 
have the nigori and be pronounced with the initial g. Or they should 
have dropped tlie aspirate, as may be shown was sometimes formerly 
the case with the Woo dialect of ancient China. 

In looking over the Amoy dictionaries of Medhurst and Douglas 
1 find the following instances where the h is dropped in words of the 
lower series fj, These are in Shanghai too, 

too, yuen, Aung (very weak h, often entirely lost), Aen Au, ya?i (very 
weak n), wang. In Amoy colloquial they are oe, wa, hung, ang, au, 
oe, eng, ng. In the reading sounds of Amoy they are hwa, wan, hang, 
ho (as atv in saw) ho, an, hong. This peculiarity of the old Woo 
-dialect may be thus seen to be preserved partially in the colloquial' 
and in the reading sounds. The same words are iu Canton wa, wa, 
wen, hau, tvu, han, wong. The old Woo dialect continued then 
all the way to Canton, if other points of resemblance can be 
found. 

6. The question then which now sha|)es itself before our minds 
is as to whether the Go on of Japan is the dialect of South China 
from the river Yang-tsze to C-inton, and the Kan on the north dialect 
■of China particularly as spoken in the old capitals, Hoyang and 
Chang-an. 

I incline to the view that the northern and southern dialects of 
old China were not distinguished by any such great variations as 
•exist at present, and that so far as the Go on and Kan on of Japan 
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differ from each other, they represent with considerable accuracy the 
amount and nature of the variations. 

Taking tlie omission of the aspirate in words of the sonant 
series as a test, we find at once by consulting the Korean transcription 
that the pronunciation registered with the Korean alphabet belongs 
to the Kan on, for the words which in Southern China lose h keep 
it in Korean reading. As there was formerly much intercourse by 
[477] sea between Korea and Kingpo, we must suppose that Buddhism, 
which formerly flourished so greatly in Chekiang and Kiangsu, must 
have had a certain effect on the Korean pronunciation of word.s 
used hy the Buddhists. Since that time the Confucian spirit in Korea 
has risen to the point of bigotry, and Buddhism has enjoyed little 
favour. In the public edicts agains the Roman Catholic religion 
promulgated in Korea, one great fault pointed at with vigorous 
condemnation has been its alleged likeness to Buddhism. The peculiar 
pronunciation taught by the Buddhists in Korea would not therefore 
be favoured by the literati, and ii never gained the influence it had 
in Japan, where the government of the Shiyau-gun shewed on all 
occasions a warm admiration for the religion, books and ritual of 
Shaki'amuni. 

7. It is time to jwint out the other chief features of difference 
between the two prevalent Chinese orthographies preserved by the 
Japanese. 

One of the most striking is h in the Kan on for m in the Ga 
on. To account for this we muse suppose that in Honan and Shensi 
a thousand years ago it was common to pronounce vi like b, or 
construct a theory for the upgrowth in Japan itself of a faulty wmy 
of pronouncing m. Tlie Kan on transcription has in most cases b 
for the m of the Go on. It is not so in all cases. In the History 
of the After Han dyn.asty ’ the Japanese name Yamato is spelt 
'"■ith Ml ina. 

The Syrian inscription erected 1,200 years ago in Changan uses 
® fur the word jMessiali. This is G. mi, K. bi. The Sanskrit trans- 

This work is of the 5th century. The name of the Empress Zhin-gou 
KuwOT-gu is given Df ^ ^ I’i me ko, which is the Japanese Himego “ princess ” 
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cription is quite regular. M corresponds to ?)i and 6 to h. The 
Korean transcription has also m for m. All these four authorities 
agree with the Go on. We conclude the Go on sound also prevailed 
in north Ohiiia, and that the the Kan on variation has to support 
it in this instance only local peculiarities in certain ports of China, 
as in Fukien. The Amoy people have a very strongly marked b in 
most cases where vi should occur. But there are no traces of this 
peculiarity in ])rovinces farther North. 

In Mongol behe occurs for the Chinese mek, “ ink ; ” bal for the 
Chinese mit, “honey;” Abida for Ainida,. the name of a Buddhist [178] 
divinity. These are all the examples I can find. They indicate a 
fondness for b in preference to m, and nothing more. They do not 
prove that the old Chinese pronunciation also preferred b to ni. We 
must follow the dictionaries and the Chinese, Syrian. Sanskrit and 
Korean evidence already given. 

In the Amoy and Tiechiu pronunciation of words beginning in 
m, the usurping b resigns its position when a nasal occurs. This 
seems to indicate that the original sound was tn. 

&. Thus we are reduced to the alternative that the Kan on 
peculiarity which consists in pronouncing b for m is probably of 
Japanese origin. This hypothesis seems on ihe face of it very 
unlikely. But what are we to do with the fact that the Chinese m 
represents Sanskrit m in the works of Hiuen Tsang, the famous 
Buddhist traveller ? His translations were made about A.D. 650 
in Shensi. Could they have failed to contain traces of this initial 
b f)r ni if such a peculiarity had existed there sit the time in the 
spoken tongue of the people ? On the other hand -m is a, very 
favourite letter in the Japanese vocahulary, and both in the native 
stock of vrords and in the Go on. Thus mata “ and ” is the Mongol 
basa, “and.” Unia, “horse” is the Mongol Amai, “sweet,” 

is the Mongol amatai. Meshi, “food,” is bacla. Mi, “body,” is 
biyi, beye. Motonie, “ seek,” is bedcve Im. If this change of m to b 
was Chinese it has left behind it few traces. In these circumstances 
the question, what was the occasion of b being in the Kan on 
prominently used for m must on the whole be decided against the 
Kan on. 
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9. Another difference between the Go on and Kan on is in 
the preference of the former for a medial ia and of the latter for a 
medial ei. Thus King “ to do,’’ “ walk ” is G hiyau, shortened 
into Kid, and in K kei. In Shanghai it is hang, in Amoj kiang 
(this ng is nasalized). It shoulil he here noticed that the Go on 
is older than the Kan on, just as at present the northern dialect 
is new while tiie southern dialects are old. The language has 
changed more and faster in North China than in .south. When 
ei took the place of ya in the Japanese transcription, it was the 
register of a step in the process of change and it heralded a further 
change to i, the present medial vowel. 

10. In the Go on the initial n corresponds to the Chinese n. In 
[479] Kan on it is sometimes changed to d. This it is difficult to find 

evidence for on Chinese ground. In Nanking n becomes 1. The 
same is true in Huan and in Fukien. The Japanese enunciate I or 
r often as if it were d. Have they themselves made the change 
from n to r and then from r to d? In the Chinese tonic dic- 
tionaries the letters n and I are kept \tell apart. So also the 
evidence from Sanskrit and Korean is in favour of the view that 
the initial n of north China was the same a thousand years ago 
that it is now. 

We are driven then to the supposition that the Go on in writ- 
ing n for the Chinese n is correct, and that the introduction in the 
Kan on of d in 2 dace of n is caused by Japanese habits of enun- 
ciation. The nearest approach to it that we can find in China is I 
for n is some modern dialects, and some of the teachers of Chinese 
who went to Japan to give instruction may have had this local 
peculiarity, which became exaggerated by their pupils through a 
tendency to change I to d. The result is seen in a Japanese initial 
d for the Chinese n. But the origin may be purely Japanese. 

11. The change of in to b and n to d in the Kan on indicates 
weakness in the liquids and strength among the sonants. The want 
of power to separate r from I is another indication of the same 
thing, as also the tendency to change r into d which we find among 
some Japanese speakers. 

12. Hie Kan on is more modern than the G on. The ortho- 
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graphy of the Kan on points to a certain progress made by the 
language between the third century and the seventh. Thus ^ 
“stone,” which is now sKi, was in the time of the Go on zhiak, and 
in that of the Kan on zhek. Just as at present the language of 
south China is older than that of the north in its idiotisms and 
pronunciation, so also in the early Christian centuries the Go on of 
south China was older in form than that of north China. But the 
language of the south was more like that of the north then than 
now. By the growth of mandarin and the decay of agra great 
differences have been introduced. In the ruined abbeys of England 
it is found that in one a gateway remains and in another the 
church, here the refectory and there a tower. So in China one 
part of the old language has been retained in the modern speech of 
this province and another part in that of another. Time has been 
busy destroying the old language in all tlie provinces, but its most [480} 
prominent peculiarities have been best kept in the middle and 
southern portions adjacent to the sea.^ 

13. The examples in the following tables will shew the 
nature of the changes made in the interval between the time of 
the Kan on and of the Go on, or, as it may be, the variety in the 
pronunciation of the northern and of the southern Chinese a 
thousand years ago. The history of the two pronunciations extended 
itself over several centuries, and it was the work of many persons 
to establish them in Japan. 



LETrER 

CHANGES. 

GO ON. 

KAN 

ON. 

MANDARIN. 

OLD SOUND. 

a 

to 

0 

...H 

ka 

ko 


ku. 

ka 

ti 

to 

hi . . 

...A 

ha 

kin 


kieii, cliieu 

ku 

i 

to 

iu . . 

...SS 

riyov (ng') 

riyou 

i»9') 

lung 

ling 

e 

to 

a .. 

...m 

ken 

kan 


kien, cliien 

ken 

e 

to 

a .. 

... K 

ffe 

ka 


hia, cilia 

ke 

e 

to 

ye .. 

...R 

on 

yen 


yuen 

on 

eu 

to 

au .. 

...7J 

ten 

tan 


tau 

to 

0 

to 

a .. 

...R, 

bon 

ban 


fan 

bom 


* For the peculiarities of the dialects my grammar of the Mandarin Language 
and also that of the Shanghai dialect may be consulted. 
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to 

e .. 
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gen 

yen 
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■■■fs 

se 

si 

sfii 

she 

0 

to 

yu .. 

-PI 

ton 

shiyun 

c‘hun 

ton 

0 

to 
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...^ 

ho 

/m 

/« 

ho 

a 

to 

■ia 

• ••n 

zau 

shiyau 

siang 

zayig 

a 

to 

0 .. 


waku 

koku 

him 

gak 

0 

to 

i 

...jet 

0)1 

in 

yin 

oin 

i 

to 

a .. 


shin 

san 

ts'an, shell 

skim 

ia 

to 

a .. 

••■2a 

kia 

ka 

k'ie, c‘hie 

gia 

e 

to 

oa .. 

-m 

ken 

kutcan 

hivan 

hon 

n 

to 

j ■■ 

-X 

nin 

zhin 

jen 

nin 

at 

to 

ei .. 

-m 

mi 

sei 

ts'i, c‘hi 

t‘sai 


In chronology the Go on precedes the Kan on and the Kan on 
the mandarin. 

In geography the Go on is predominantly south and the Kan 
on predominantly north. 

North China was first colonized and has had a much longer 
time than south China to develope the language. This accounts for 
the thorough changes that have taken place in north China. 

[481] 14. The points ivhere the Go on and Kan on are alike are much 

more numerous than the points where they differ. The following are 


examples. 




OLD SOUND. 

KAN, GO. 

OLD SOUND. 

KAN, GO. 

tok 





tai 


dan 


tvang 


‘(/‘■(t 


fen 

^ ten 

}>' 

m hi 

ani 

^ an 



tl 


shet 


zen 


chip 



15. In the restored old sounds we have the finals /c, t, p, wit- 
nesoed to by the Kan on and the Go on. Formerly in Japan when 
A viu was used for the modern n it was possible to represent 
the old final ni ; but not in distinction from the old final n except 
^^rfectlj. Hence in the jE to ^ Shiyau-shin-ge tai-i, a 
u ( list work, a copy of which I have, though the final signs mu 
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A and n y are both used, they are not employed with perfect 
regularity. Mu is used for final m of old Chinese in 73 cases 
correctly. Final n is used for the old Chinese final m in 23 cases. 

Pinal m is used for the old Chinese final n in 8 cases. Final n is 
used in writing the final n of the old Chinese in nearly 300 cases. 

16. The result of this inquiry is that in the Go on the final m 
of Chinese was represented by the Japanese mu in three-fourths of 
the instances. The final n of Chinese was represented by n uniformly 
with few exceptions. The Go on at first aimed to retain the Chinese 
finals m and n in distinction from each other. 

17. When I wrote my Mandarin Grammar 23 years ago I was 
only able to speak of the old Chinese language as continuing un- 
broken till the formation of the mandarin, without having data to 
speak distinctly of a northern and southern dialect. But it seems 
to me on the whole clear from the history und character of the Kan 
on and Go on that it is possible now to proceed further, and to 
divide the Chinese language as it was a thousand and fifteen hundred 
years ago into a north and south branch. 

18. In restoring the old Chinese pronunciation, we have better [482] 
help from the Japanese transcription than from any other source. 

We do not yet know the age of the Korean transcription, nor have 
we such good Korean dictionaries us we have Japanese. The Sanskrit 
words written in Chinese by the early Buddhist translators are much 
too limited in range to repre.seut the full Chinese vocabulary. 
Whether the Korean liave a Go on as well as a Kan on we do not 
yet know. 

19. What we now need is to have a vocabulary of Chinese words 
arranged both alphabetically ami in the order of the tonic diction- 
aries. In such a vocabulary we need not only the Japanese sounds, 
but the restored Chinese old sounds. The Chinese sh, chi, ts and s, 
with all the aspirates, must be placed correctly where the Japanese 
confuse them. The final tau and chi must be changed to a pure t 
in finals. The irregularity of the nigori must be rectifieil, and also 
of the final m and n in Buddhist works, such as the Shiyau-shin-ge. 

20. A very useful practical result of inquiries into this subject 
would be an improved Kan on and Go on prepared and published 
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with the Mikado’s government authority, in which, for example, the 
final ng of Chinese should be restored. The Japanese can pronounce 
it extremely well now, though they could not do so, or thought they 
could not do so, many years ago. The very troublesome initial d for 
the Chinese n should be changed for n, and b to m wherever it can 
be shosvn that the old Chinese pronunciation was not what the 
Japanese took it to be. 
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